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Miller, theb. g., b. b., and b. w., on furlough 


visiting 26 countries in 29 days, and getting a 
ge 9 two of five then current revolutions. 
is may or may not satisfy those who write, 
“Who is this man Miller, anyway?” On the 
other hand, the fact that he’s married and the 
father of a red-haired girl just getting a good 
start in grammar school, and a son a bit young- 
er, may be more to the “rpveriapaera.jpe) 
At college he studied engineering law, 
but columning for the campus paper got him 
entangled with printer’s ink, and with the ex- 
ception of two years in France with the air serv- 
ice and a short period with Herbert Hoover’s 
relief emissaries in Central Europe, he’s been 
at it ever since—scrivening for UP, Des Moines 
ister, New York Herald-Tribune, Miami 
News, and Washington Post, among others-- 
including this and contemporary journals. 
Neighbor Miller indulges casually in most 
sports, but his principal hobby, he insists, is 
proving that home can be made the most attrac- 
tive place in the world to spend leisure—which 
your editors substantiate, and in which all read- 
ers no doubt will concur. 


food, gardening, books, 
ater, horseback riding, and — ing for 
or bri 


dge!). 
Her burning ambition— in fact, the ailactive 
of the whole Moss family, which embraces also 
husband Lieutenant William A.; Sylvia, Uni- 
versity of California freshman; and Marion, 
high-school freshman—is to own a stock ranch 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains and spend 
i all waking hours in the saddle. The 
garden at present are across the bay 

from the Golden Gate, at Alameda. 


Next month—some notes on the private life 
and vocations of Ray Giles, that versatile writ- 
ing fellow whose on sleep is due in the stalls 
Come tiiddle of sme, ancl slcep 
histqry-riakin * +, Let’ Ge anh Sep, av- 
pears on page 20.— The Editor's Secretary ° 
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Styled from New England 
architecture . . . offered in 


WESTERN 
PINES* 


Fortunately for all of us, the 
beauty and charm achieved 
by the nation’s early crafts- 
men are not lost arts. They 
worked in Pine... and with 
this enduring wood left us a 
record of their work, still as 
clear and fresh as the day it 
first took form. 


Closest of kin to that lum- 
ber of early America are the 
Western Pines — used in this 
lovely doorway inspired by a 
house built in the Connecti- 
cut River Valley prior to 1750; 
adapted and designed for 
present needs by Architect 
Dwight James Baum. If you 
would have years of friendly, 
faithful service, specify the 
Western Pines for lovely 
doors, windows, shutters, sid- 
ing and exterior trim. 


FREE! Write for “Western 
Pine Camera Views for Home 
Builders”. . . an invaluable 
portfolio, if you plan building 
or remodeling. Western Pine 
Association, Dept. 55-G, Yeon 
Building, Portland, Oregon. 


*Idaho White Pine 
*Ponderosa Pine 
*Sugar Pine 


These Are the Western Pines 














ACROSS THE 





Your Anniversary Gift: This month marks 


the sixteenth birthday of your magazine, and this is 
the birthday present—the bigger page-size and better 
Better Homes & Gardens I’ve talked about the last two 
issues. 

We must confess—we’re as excited over it as a 
proud papa over the new baby. From the president 
down you’d think the Meredith Building was alive 
with effervescent first-time fathers; but actually the 
NEW Better Homes & Gardens is new only in size and 
format. The old familiar features are here, just as 
warm and intimate and enjoyable and helpful as 
ever; the same old staff holds forth at the same old 
stand; and we’re still just as prejudiced toward better 
homes and better gardens as when E. T. Meredith 
conceived a magazine exclusively for home-loving 
American families and dedicated it without reserva- 
tion to them, which means to each of you. 

It’s only that the tempo has been stepped up—to 
give you more to read, easier and quicker—in tune with 
the times. . . . Its styling isn’t for style’s sake, but to 
make each interesting picture and helpful paragraph 
more thoroly enjoyable and more quickly under- 
standable. Such is our aim. Your response will tell 
us if we drew a steady bow. 

And now that the re-creation is in your hands, it’s 
only proper that credit be given where credit is due 
—to you. For it was you and your neighbors who took 
Better Homes & Gardens to your hearts in such increas- 
ing numbers that new presses weren’t only possible 
but necessary. And because we were buying new 
presses anyway, we selected those that would print 
somewhat larger pages and thus give you a better, 
bigger magazine. 

So it’s with sincere appreciation and gratitude we 
give you your Better Homes & Gardens in new raiment. 


The Picture on the Cover: A rather amaz- 


ing young man named Robert Mack did it for us. 
He says of himself: “‘ Born in Chicago 1903. . . at- 
tended art schools in Chicago and Brooklyn . . . de- 
signed furniture, then theater sets and costumes in 
Chicago . . . entered advertising with Frank Seaman 
Co. . . . for eight years was successively art director 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, then J. Wal- 
ter Thompson, both New York advertising agencies 
... when art-directing, yeast, soap, and beds became 
too irksome, hung out a photographer’s shingle in 
Los Angeles . . . have devoted last two years to in- 
tensive experimentation with motion pictures.” 

Mack says he’s especially fond of caviar, yachting, 
and beautiful girls. And judging from the cover, he 
has quite an eye, too. The woman is Mrs. Alan 
Schute of Hollywood. 


Civil War in the Seuth: Dissension has crept 


into the ranks of one of the most remarkable societies 
in America. The deplorable dispute rages over the 
presidency. 

The unique fact about this organization is that 
most of the members have long gray beards, and 
to be eligible for membership they must be at least 
100 years old and 17 feet in girth! 

It is, as you guessed, an association of trees—The 
Live Oak Society, formed by Dr. Edwin L. Stephens, 
recently retired president of the Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute of Lafayette; and several thou- 
sand trees, many with long beards of Spanish Moss, 

» ae MempBérs. 
2 3-Uhdtr’ «he bylaws, either the owner or some other 


++? ifterested person is designated as “attorney” for the 


tree. Annual dues, 25 acorns from each tree-member, 


*:° At planted in the nursery at Lafayette; and small 


Live Oaks are shipped out upon application and pay- 
ment of handling and shipping costs. The rule is 
strict that no member may be whitewashed (punish- 
ment: expulsion of member, disbarment of attorney) 
or desecrated with signs. 

The original president of the society was (or is, 
depending on which side you take) the Locke Breaux 
Oak, at Hahnville, Louisiana, 35 feet in circumfer- 
ence and 75 feet high, with a spread of 166 feet. But 
now comes a young upstart (being a mere 250 years 
or so), an oak cluster at Lewisburg called the Seven 
Sisters, to lay claim to the “largest” title, with which 
also goes the presidency. This imposing spectacle is 
36 feet in circumference, but may be six or seven 
trees in one. 

We present the LOS as having merit for the Hall 
of Fame—the one society, possibly, which will never 
have a paid lobbyist in Washington. 


Gelden State Rese: San Francisco, whose 


world’s fair of 1939 already has reached the land- 
scaping stage, is preparing elaborately to please and 
electrify those who love trees and flowers and all 
Nature’s growing things. Guided by John McLaren, 
internationally famed creator of Golden Gate Park, 
a million and a half dollars is being spent on land- 
scaping. In addition to the 20 thousand trees and 
shrubs being transplanted, five million flowers of all 
varieties will transform Treasure Island into a riotous 
Babylon setting for the fair’s buildings. 

But the most interesting to Better Homes & Gardens 
families is the birth of a new rose, the Golden State, 
especially developed for the Fair as “‘ official rose” by 
George C. Roeding, Jr., of Pennsylvania. It’s de- 
scribed as having a remarkable clove fragrance, 
faintly spicy, and a startling beauty—petals of buff 
yellow opening into a heart of Mikado orange, the 
stamen filaments a wine red. Long-stemmed and 
sturdy, with deep olive green foliage, some of its 
blossoms hold as many as 58 petals. 


Office Fum: Associate Editor Alfred Carl Hottes, 


who sits in the chair marked “Garden Department,” 
recently made an extensive West Coast swing (noth- 
ing, however, to do with music) to study Western 
flora and to speak in various cities from San Diego 
north to Seattle. 

On return he was greeted by an indignant recep- 
tion committee, consisting of the Building and Re- 
modeling editorial staff personnel; for his exploits, 
reported thru the medium of the Press, had preceded 
him home. One story in particular had given sus- 
picion that Mr. Hottes had stayed with Gardens 
until he got to Portland, Oregon—at which point 
he began branching out. Judge for yourself; here’s 
the “lead” on the news story: 

“Handed a ticket as he waited to be inter- 
viewed on his impressions of Portland, Alfred C. 
Hottes, associate editor of Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, had an opportunity to study the architec- 
ture of police headquarters. Despite the side trip, 
he enjoys the city... .” 

Mr. Hottes insists, notwithstanding, that Gardens 
and not Architecture are his line, solely. Not a single 
architectural detail of the Portland bastile’s “front 
office” registered in his memory, and, he points out 
as evidence, not even the stress of the moment would 
have distracted him had he been resolved to poach 
in architectural territory. Architecture, he swears, is 
a disease no environment can affect. . . . As we go to 


press, the jury’s deadlocked. . 
P. S. The ticket was for & 


overtime parking. 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, 














See *“*‘A Better Home at Sea,”’ Page 28 
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Oh, little boy whose home is on the sea, 
Do you feel very strong and tall and grown 
When halfway up between the waves and sky 


You climb upon the rigging, all alone? 


Do you feel kinship to the distant blue 
Of the horizon line that bounds your world? 
Do you feel lighter than the dancing spray, 


And gallant as a slender flag unfurled? 


Photograph by Moulin 


When stars are out, and all the world is dark, 
Dear little boy who lives upon the sea, 
Do you feel close to magic; do you thrill 


To what we grown-ups call “‘life’s mystery”’’? 
I y y 


And, little boy, when you have said your prayers 
And your head is cuddled on your pillow, 


Do far-flung breezes sing your lullaby 


As you rock gently on the ocean’s billow? 








By Harry R. O’Brien 


Caricatures by Tom Carlisle 


Sent. / First thing after break- 


fast this morning I went 

out, notebook in hand, to check over 
my annuals, especially the marigolds, 
for these are among my favorites. 
In one row are some of the new 
Crown of Gold, the marigold with 
odorless foliage. On the Burpee seed 
ranch in California this past July, 
where it originated, 1 saw two new 
varieties descended from it that are 
much improved in size and in quality 
and character of bloom. These are on 
the market now under the names of 
Yellow Crown and King’s Ransom. 
There’s a row of the new Gigantea 
Sunset Giants. These are the largest 
marigolds ever invented. So far, the 
seed available has been somewhat 
mixed as to type, for the plants vary 





‘Suddenly, David decided he likes to hoe”’ 


in height, size, and kind of bloom. 
But in California I saw the fields of 
these coming on and found that the 
seed-growers have trued them up, 
and next year’s plants will be much 
more uniform. 1 saw blooms of these 
out there that were bigger than the 
dahlia-flower zinnia blooms. 

Another of my new marigolds I 
like, introduced in 1937, is Mrs. 
Lippincott. The yellcw petals are 
folded or quilled for nearly two- 
thirds their length, then they flare 
out at the tips, giving a novel effect. 
Alongside this is Flaming Fire, anoth- 
er new one that Burpee, the seeds- 
man, sent me to try out this year. 

This latter is of French Marigold 
type but taller. The single blossom 
is a deep orange-ar.c-red color, with 
a tiny penciling of g-lc along one 
edge of the petals. It «as loads of 
blooms which are good for cutting. 

From Guinea Gold as a tounda- 
tion is coming any number of fne 
new marigolds of the same genet.. 
type. This type, with loose, flat 
petals, is now known as the carna- 
tion-flowered marigold. I have two 
of them that came from the Bodger 
firm growing here in my own bed. 
One, Golden Dawn, is a lovely light 
orange. The other, Moonbeam, is 2 
clear lemon. yellow. 

This summer, while visiting the 
California seed ranches, I saw a new 
one for 1938 introduction named 
Burpee Gold that was unusually uni- 


form, had lots of bloom, and foliage 
free from that marigold odor. Wil- 
liam Macdonald showed me two new 
ones at his seed ranch of this same 
type that he has named Golden 
Eagle and Lemon Gem. There was a 
deep orange one at the Ferry-Morse 
ranch that was a much improved 
Guinea Gold, to which I took a 
fancy. At the Waller-Franklin Com- 
pany ranch was a new one, in three 
colors, called American Beauty. I’m 
not sure as to the ancestry—but any- 
how it was a fine new marigold. 

Tonight I finally managed to get 
a part of the seedframe ready— 
spaded and with some fine sand and 
peatmoss mixed in—and some seed 
sowed. This should have been done 
three weeks ago. Here I sowed some 
of the new hybrid delphinium seed. 
I sowed this in tiny drills. Then I 
broadcast some Swiss Giant Pansy 
seed and worked it gently 
into the soil with stiffened 
fingers. I firmed the soil 
gently after sowing the 
seeds and then laid bur- 
lap over the ground. This 
is a good time to sow these 
seeds. 


Outdoors to- 
Sent. 2 night I pon- 


dered and cogitated over 
the roses. Maybe they 
need another cultivation, 
tho toward fall in this 
part of the country [ Ohio] one 
should stop cultivation and let the 
plants harden up for winter. Maggie 
has been negiectful, too, in her chore 
of cutting off faded blooms. Then 
because nobody looked after them 
while I was gone this summer, some 
of the canes have been partially 
killed back by brown patch. 

Snern pruning is needed. So down 
on knees, standing up, down on 
knees again, I began giving each 
plant individual attention, cutting 
back and cutting out diseased bits. 
Every bit cut out I put in a basket to 
be burned, as a sanitary measure. 
But land sakes, I never finished. I 
looked up and there were visitors 
coming in. 


g t. 4 ‘What is that shrub with 
At. & those beautiful berries?” 
is a questicn 
practically every 
visitor asks these 
days. It is ti: 
¢-merican form 
oi the Highbush 
Cranberry, or 
Viburnum ameri- 
canum. The gor- 
gecus red _ ber- 
ries are extra 
sour and the 
birds won’t eat 
them, so. they 
stay on and in 





way into winter. This makes a better 
shrub than the European form, Vi- 
burnum opulus, which is similar in type. 


Sey t.7 When I went out to 


mow the garden paths 
this evening I wanted David to do 
some work too—Donald being other- 
wise engaged. It took diplomacy, 
argument, scolding, and the threat 
of a sprout from the 
hedge, but he finally got 
out his little wheelbar- 
row and cut off a load of 
dead tops from the per- 
ennials in the big bed. 
Then he disappeared, 
while my back was turned. 
The diplomacy part to 
get him out in the first 
place was to have him 
take a census of the big 
gold-and-black spiders 
that have spun webs here 
and yon over the flowers 
and shrubs. Practically every web 
had a grasshopper caught in it. 
These tiger spiders, as I call them, 
are always associated in my mind 
with one of my choice perennials in 
bloom the same time they show up. 
And so it is, right now. It’s the 
dwarf form of Physostegia virginiana, 
or False-dragonhead, called Vivid. 
It grows 18 inches high and has a 
much deeper pink or lavender color 
than the taller form. It will bloom 
until late October. I have best suc- 
cess when I dig, divide, and reset it 
each spring. 


Sent. /7 For days I’ve been plug- 


ging away, just going 
after weeds in the perennial bed and 
amid shrubbery. Suddenly, mysteri- 
ously, David has taken it into his 
head that he likes to hoe. So tonight, 
using the two-pronged weeding hoe, 
he went over half of the big perennial 
bed—worked like a trooper at it. 
“Daddy, Ill finish the rest tomor- 
row night,” said he. Doubtless he 
wants something but he hasn’t given 
me any clue yet of what it is. 


Gent. /8 Didn’t get to finish 


mowing the yard this 
Saturday afternoon, for I had to quit 
and hurry down to a meeting of the 
Columbus Horticultural Society. 
This organiza- 
tion is nearly a 
hundred years 
old. Ever since 
I’ve been at- 
tending, for 15 
years now, it has 
functioned about 
as a garden 
club. The mem- 
bers come at 6 
on Saturday 
evening once a 
month, bringing 
a basket supper. 


good color until “I hurried for my x2cord book” The meetings 


are held in the horticultural building 
on the Ohio State University campus. 
One of the big laboratories serves 
as dining-room. 

I was late, so I grabbed a bite at 
home before I left. When I arrived, 
I found that supper was just begin- 
ning. So willynilly, Mr. Thornburg 
set me down at a table and told me 
I was to eat. Grace Sherman, our 





“I broadcast some Swiss Giant Pansy seed”’ 


best delphinium-grower hereabouts, 
supplied a napkin. Mrs. Hamilton, 
one of our iris fans, handed me a 
fork. By that time Dave Thomas was 
at my elbow with some of those fine 
baked beans for which Mrs. Thomas 
is famous. Stearns, the president, was 
at the other elbow with a cup of 
coffee. Professor Paddock was hand- 
ing me sandwiches. Well, I ate a 
second supper. 

Afterwar", we adjourned to a big 
lecture room for the meeting. My 
share was to show some slides that 
Donald and I had made from the 
pictures we took on the Pacific Coast 
this summer. There were audible 
gasps of astonishment when I threw 
pictures on the screen of some of the 
delphiniums we had seen, such as 
the Hoodacre Whites, of Charles 
Barber, in Oregon, and the new hy- 
brids of Frank Reinelt, of California. 


Late this afternoon as 
Sonat. 20 I looked out from my 
study window, I did see that the air 
was stilled. Not a branch was stir- 
ring. Ha—says I—it’s an ideal day 
to dust the roses with sulphur again. 
So I up and out and went at it. 

As I went up and down, pumping 
the duster, I suddenly spied a rose 
that brought me up with a start. It 
was cream colored in the opening 
buds but with the more open blooms, 
a beautiful satiny white. It was one 
of my new ones and I didn’t recog- 
nize it, for either it hadn’t yet 
bloomed when I left on my summer 
trip or I’d been in too big a hurry 
to note it. 

I hurried in for my record book. 
Bless my soul, it’s Rex Anderson, 
newly sent out from the McGredy 
firm in Ireland. Time will tell how 
good a grower it is, but as it stands, 
it’s an unusually fine white. Now that 
I had my notebook out, I went over 
all my new roses, checking up and 
making notes. [ Turn to page 88 
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IT'S ALWAYS 
PAIR WEATHER ..” 


@ Winter’s coming—just three short 
months away—but if you “Window Con- 
ditioa” your home now you will enjoy 
“Fair Weather” inside all winter long 
and save money, too. This means that 
you insulate your windows with double- 
glazed sash or storm windows. Between 
the two pieces of glass, a wall of captive 
air is formed. This air space is a most 
effective form of insulation. 


Reliable tests show that fuel bills can 
be cut as much as 30%—a greater reduc- 
tion then can be obtained from any other 
single form of house insulation. In winter- 
air-conditioned homes of healthful 
humidity, double glazing is essential to 
remove the annoyance of foggy windows. 
Without “Window Conditioning”, mois- 
ture will collect on the windows, damage 
draperies, woodwork and rugs. With 
“Window Conditioning” doctor’s bills are 
reduced because homes are relieved of 
drafty danger zones. 





The cost of storm sash is low. The 
nearest lumber dealer will be glad to 
explain financing under F. H. A. with no 
down payment. Fuel savings can pay the 
cost in less than two winters. If you are 
planning to build a new home, ask your 
architect about the many new double- 
glazed “Window Conditioning” units. 


Quality Glass Is Important—With 
double glazing, the quality of the glass is 
doubly important since you are looking 
through two pieces of glass instead of 
one. Because of an exclusive manufac- 
turing process, L*O°F Window Glass is 
noted for its greater freedom from wavi- 
ness and distortion, making it especially 
suited to “Window Conditioning.” These 
advantages cost you no more, but they add 
much to your permanent satisfaction with 
double glazing. Whether you buy winter 
windows or double-glazed sash, make sure 
that each light bears the L‘O'F label. It is 
your guarantee of quality in window glass. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
GUALIT! GLASS 


SEPTEMBER, 1938 — SEE.. HERE .. PAGE 91 


LOOk FOR THE LABEL 


CONDITIONING 


(DOUBLE-GLASS INSULATION) 


PAYS FOR TESELE 


YOUR NEW HOME... 


If you are building a new home, 
ask your architect or builder about 
the many efficient types and 
attractive styles of winter windows 
and double-glazed sash available 


on for “Window Conditioning.” 


YOUR PRESENT HOME... 


May have the comfort and saving of 
“Window Conditioning.”’ Storm win- 
dows are easy to install and inexpen- 
sive to buy. An estimate from your 
lumber dealer will convince you. 


You insulate your windows by applying 
double glazed sash or modern winter win 
dows of L-O-F Quality Glass 
“Window Conditioning’ does for you— 


Heres what 


1. Gives you greater comfort—better health. 

2. Cuts fuel bills 20 to 30%. 

3. Saves you more than any other single 
form of house insulation. 
Makes uniform temperatures easier to 
LilelishioliaMmisiael le lilo] ehmeiel-muleltry- 
Lessens drafty danger zones near win 
feleh A-mmelale Mmilele) a7 

. Makes healthful humidity possible with- 
rolULmicleloh Mmcdlaleloh cP ielii-i° Ms lael*|-lal-t melale 
moisture on window sills. 
Reduces cleaner's bills and doctor's bills 
mUL-Iie oh dlalet Mal-lioM oleh miclm@eMiulele(-lasmar-teh| 
Take me odiciali 
Window Conditioning is a sound in 
vestment—fuel savings alone can pay 
for it in less than two winters. Dividends 
continue yeor after year. Financed under 
F.H.A.— 


no down payment. 


n for free L-O-F booklet 


LIBBEY cOWENSe FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, 0. 
Please send me your free booklet which shows 
typical examples of economies effected with 
“Window Conditioning” and interesting window 
treatments. 


Name -_ B-H&G — 9-38 
Address My home has: 


C) Weed Sash 
City. () Metal Sash 
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It's News to Me! 


By Anna Joyce Olson 


ter th Buying wool fringe by the 
yard to edge a hooked hearth 
rug? Christine Holbrook suggests it 
also to lengthen a full-size rug or to 
replace worn fringe. Perhaps you'll 
like it to enrich a throw rug, or to 
finish a purchased carpet piece for 
the fireside! Sew with a slim needle 
and linen thread. In various colors, 5 
widths. Shown are the 234-inch, 50c a 
yard; 34-inch, 90c; and white in the 
6-inch, $1.50. [ E. L. Mansure Co., 
1605 Indiana Avz., Chicago |] 





<a For blooms, 8-inch hollow 

flower container has twin 
openings. [ $3.50, Brayton’s Laguna 
Pottery, Laguna Beach, Calif. | Brass 
wire flower-arrangers, lead bases; 
stay put. [ No. 5, oblong, $1.60; No. 
4, round, $1.10; No. 2, Japanese, 
$1.10; Blue Ribbon Flower Holder 
Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O.] Picker 
and pruner cuts and holds a flower 
or small branch. [ Snap-Cut, $1.75, 
Seymour Smith & Son, Inc., Oak- 
ville, Conn. ] 


“ee Neat collegiate notions: 
electric Laund-O-Graph 
identifies a student’s wardrobe, even 
hosiery, with a suds-proof mark; $2 
with 2 or 3 initials. Ask for black 
marking foil. Extra letters, 25c each, 
make it of all-family use. [ In stores, 
or Daniel Low & Co., Salem, Mass. | 
Not photographed, but also in notion 
shops, a kraft-board, under-bed 
chest, gives a co-ed tuck-away 
space, $1.69. [ Decorative Products 
Co., 261 5th Ave., New York City ] 















eee. This dish mop has a perfo- 
rated metal compartment 
that takes scrap soap to make suds. 
| Soapy-Flow, in stores 15c, postpaid 
20c, Universal Mfg. Co., 565 5th 
Ave., New York City ] The colorful 
enamelware bowl is from a popcorn 
service, 3)4-quart bowl and 4 small 
bowls for individuals at the corn- 
fest! (Use these bowls, too, to crisp 
and serve crackers.) [ Nesco set, 
$1.25; National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. | 





aie Soft water as fast as your 
* faucet runs is the good news 
* in this portable softener with 4'%- 
, :. foot hose to reach from faucet to your 
washing machine. A special granular 
filling extracts and holds the water- 
hardening minerals. To regenerate, 
run salt water thru. [ Hi-Flow, $10, 
Gudmundsen-Stratton Laboratories, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. ] 





Hasty and tasty: slice this 
8)4-ounce loaf of ready-to- 
serve, canned date-nut bread 
to make 6 sandwiches. Or heat the 
can in boiling water while you make 
a fruit or hard sauce, to serve the 
bread sliced as a hot-pudding des- 
sert. { Dromedary, 15c, The Hills Bros. 
Co., 110 Washington St., New York 
City] With the Kornmix, add 
only water and bake it as cornbread, 
waffles, or muffins. [ 20-cunce box, 
20c, Skinner Mfg. Co., Omaha | 
















Wood moldings now come 
color-enameled, designed for 
use with an insulation board which 
is, in itself, a decorative wall finish. 
‘Thus, with moldings and board, your 
carpenter cor pletes the interior job, 
no painting needed. Top: chair rail 
and two views cf reversible ceiling 
cove, 10c a lineal fcot; kelow: bead 
to cover seams where koard sections 
join, 5c. [ Kolor-Trim for Nu-Wocd, 
Wood Conversion Co., 1st Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. ] 


This garden dump cart is 

easy to handle, sturdy, and 
has wide wheels kind to your lawn. 
It also has a welded-steel frame, 
trucks 300 pounds, and the end gate 
releases a loose load, as of leaves or 
sand. With the steel box off, its 
flatbed will haul heavy stones, long 
beards, or a ladder. [ Steel-disc 
wheels, $9.75 f. o. b. 48 lbs.; with bal- 
leon tires, $17.75 f. o. b. 58 Ibs.; 
Masters Planter Co., 4902 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago | 





The manufacturer claims 
that these patented copper 
Stop-Root rings prevent roots from 
growing into sewers and clogging 
them. Your plumber or sewer con- 
tractor installs the rings in the joints 
when laying clay or concrete sewer 
pipes. By cherrical action the rings 
kill rootlets atcaspung to enter inc 
pipes, without harm to the bush or 
tree. | he rings come in all sizes, c@st 
little. [ A-E-C Mfg. Co., 221 S. 4th 
St., Cuircy, Ill. ] 


Photographs by Falk 


Fixits: 1 These picture-frame eyes lie flat; 12 with nails, 20c. 2 

Sew-on rug pins, 4 for 20c. [ Both in stores, or Hampden Mfg. Co., 

Inc., 17 Warren St., New York City ] 3 To repair an electric cord at 
the plug, just separate wires, insert them in this safe handy plug. [ 10c in 
stores, Albany Sales Co., Inc., 341 Madison Ave., New York City ] 4 Furni- 
ture castor is a metal ball. [ $1.50 for 4, Brayley’s, 155 Columbus Ave., 
Boston | 5 A 3-inch serew driver [ 10c, Stanley Tools, New Britain, Conn. | 
Pres-to-spot oiler [50c, The Dill Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. | 7 Adhesive 
shelf-edging of chintz anchors itself, 15c yd. Double adhesive tape, 10c a 
roll. { Consolidated Trimming Corp., 27 W. 23d St., New York City ] 
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Dear Mr. Editor: 


Maybe I’d better explain to you first why 
this story is late. The reason is that I had to 
change the ribbon in my typewriter. The prob- 
‘lem of getting the old ribbon out wasn’t so hard 
—all I did was to turn the machine upside down 
and shake it, thus dislodging not only the ribbon 
but also four keys (K, f, 4, and %), several 
spare nuts and gaskets, $.29 in loose change, and 
a celluloid pocket-comb which I’d dropped down 
inside the works last October. 

But when it came to feeding a new ribbon thru 
all the various nippers, teeth, slots, and rollers, 
and working it in and out thru the what-you- 
may-callem, and sliding it in behind the whoosis, 
my problem was something else again. After 
three days’ work, both spools have rolled under 
the bureau, the machine is down on the floor, 
the new ribbon is wound around my neck and 
under my arm and twice around my ankles, and 
the only way I can typewrite is to balance my- 
self on the desk and lean way over and hammer 
the keys with my forehead while I move the ma- 
chine slowly back and forth beneath the paper. 

As a result, I’ve had to write this story out in 
longhand instead, with a set of kindergarten 
crayons I borrowed from my little nephew. The 
whole trouble is that I’m no good at Mechanics. 


Wiio hasn’t stood in front of one of 
these new-fangled up-to-date improved com- 
bination electric vegetable-slicer-egg-beater- 
and-ice-cream-freezers, trying in vain to 
figure out how to make it work? Maybe it 
would be better if I didn’t make the start of 
this article quite so general... . 

Who can match the simple pleasures that 
our forefathers knew? Where can one find 
the comfort of an old-fashioned kitchen, with 
its row on row of shiny pots and pans hang- 
ing on the wall? Where can one find the 
allure of an old-fashioned icehouse, the 
square-hewn cakes gleaming amid the saw- 
dust? Where can one find the satisfaction of 
an old-fashioned sink with an old-fashioned 
hand-pump gushing cold water from an 
old-fashioned well? 

If you know where, I[ wish you'd tell me. 
I came up here to New Hampshire to find 
them myself, and I’m still looking. 
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You CANT STREAMLINE ME! 


Writes Corey Ford 


For the fact of the matter is—and I may 
as well make a clean breast of it now—that 
modern inventions scare me out of my wits. 
Automatic heating-plants and electric re- 
frigerators and streamlined washing ma- 
chines leave me completely bewildered. New- 
fangled improvements for the home, like 
concealed lighting and ventilating systems 
and air-conditioners and humidifiers, are 
more than I can cope with. The whole prog- 
ress of modern science has passed me by, 
along with the moustache-cup and the yel- 
low button-shoe. I’m a relic of the past. My 
own knowledge of engineering never got 
any further than the safety pin. 


Ive tried to keep up with the times. [I’ve 
sought in vain to adapt myself to a modern 
civilization bristling with patent cigarette 
lighters and automatic dish-washers and elec- 
tric razors and chromium-plated toasters. 
I’ve tried without success to learn how to let 
down a folding bed, or set up a folding bridge 
table, without pinching several fingers and 
upsetting my hostess’s favorite floor lamp. 

When [ go out, I’m forever stepping on a 
concealed servant-buzzer, or setting off a 
photo-electric burglar alarm, or acciden- 
tally tripping up the cover of a self-dispens- 
ing garbage can. I’m afraid of escalators, I 
always lose my rubbers in a revolving door, 
and [ don’t know yet what makes a tele- 
phone go without horses. (I know that the 
telephone was discovered by Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell while flying a kite in a thunder- 
storm, but what I don’t know is why any- 
body in his right mind would fly a kite in a 
thunderstorm. Personally, I always get un- 
der the bed.) 

I’ve wandered around for hours in a pub- 
lic washroom, gazing dubiously at a for- 
midable array of nickel-plated air dryers and 
trick soap-containers and oblong metal 
boxes with levers and handles which appar- 
ently contain paper towels (I’ve never found 
out for sure), meantime trying to figure out 


*T steal down and 
approach it warily’’ 








some simple way to wash my hands without 
first taking a three-year course in applied en- 
gineering at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, or three short courses in home 
economics at Purdue. 

Anything more involved than a pencil- 
sharpener has me reaching for the ropes. To 
this day I don’t understand the principle of 
the zipper. 





**A stream of clear amber juice emerges 
... and lodges neatly in my left eye” 


It was in an effort to get away from it all, 
and retire to the Simple Life, that I came 
up here to New Hampshire and bought an 
old-fashioned homestead. There’s nothing 
like an old-fashioned house, [ told my wife. 
There’s nothing like the radiant heat of the 
old-fashioned fireplace, and the light of the 
old-fashioned candle, and the sound of the 
old-fashioned plumbing. (Not in our old- 
fashioned house, anyway.) 

What’s more, I said, the first person who 
tried to sell me any modern up-to-date 
scientific home-improvements 
would be thrown off the place 
on his ear. If anybody intro- 
duced a device any more com- 
plicated than a buttonhook, he 
would be burned as a witch. 

And Stony Broke seemed at a 
glance like the place of my 
dreams. It was an old New Eng- 
land house, nestling in the shade 
of an old New England lien with 
trailing back-taxes and an over- 
hanging foreclosure; and even 
my wife admitted when she saw 
it that it was nice. (“Quaint”’ 
was the word I think she used.) 
Of course; she pointed out, 
there’d have [ Turn to page 68 





Here’s Mrs. Taylor stretching the seasons. Strawberries fruit on the 
lean-to workbench. Chrysanthemums and fuchsias lift up their blossoms. 
And a Brazilian Glorybush climbs with its velvety leaves to the ceiling 


My Garden 


All Winter 
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By Kathryn 8S. Taylor 


My HANDS are dirty 365 days of the 
year. Day in, day out, whether the earth is 
lush with grass or white with snow, I dig in 
my garden, pull weeds, and loosen soil, and 
my hands are stained with chlorophyll. 

I stretch the seasons for gardening at both 
ends until they meet in the middle. 

[ have the miracle of chrysanthemums and 
camellias that are gay when a snarling wind 
whips sleet across the glass and the ther- 
mometer drops below zero. In the last dark 
days of winter my seeds germinate, my cut- 
tings strike root, and when the long sunny 
days of spring come, I’m rich with healthy 
young vegetables and flowers ready to plant. 

It wasn’t always so. 

Each autumn, for years, there came the 
morning when my garden was white with 
killing frost, my plants dead, and another 
year of my garden book closed. Ahead lay 
long months of weary, resented inaction. 

And then I got my back up and said I 
simply wouldn’t put up with it. ’'d make 
my own summer—f it didn’t cost too much. 

It didn’t. Greenhouse materials now come 
cut to size. Only ordinary tools and some 
screws, nails, and bolts are needed to set the 
greenhouse up once you’ve built your con- 
crete foundation. Or you can buy ready- 
glazed sections which you need only bolt to- 
gether. Heating pipes are shipped cut to length 
and threaded ready to screw into fittings. 

In my own case I[ bought materials cut to 
size. ‘Want a job?” I called to the summer- 
vacationing college boy next door. And he 
said, “Boy, lead me to it.’ Together we 
bolted and nailed and puttied and painted. 
And then we were thru, and the only outside 
help we’d called in was a plumber to con- 
nect the water and hook up the heating 
pipes to our house boiler. 

The total cost? Including labor, $270. 


DEBATE the type of greenhouse to build, 
if you want. Me, I'll take the lean-to. My 
lean-to gets a southeast exposure, yet our 
house wards off the hot afternoon sun, and I 
can close the ventilators as early as noon and 
go gadding with the girls all afternoon with- 
out worrying about the thermometer’s rising. 
If I gad into the late evening, heat coming 
thru the door opening from our house keeps 
the temperature up. In that way I don’t 
need to put money into automatic heating 
and ventilating controls. 

There’s little danger of my plants freezing 
on cold nights because the heating pipes are 
connected to our sizable hot-water boiler. 
Maybe you like to get out of bed around 3 
a. m. and go pitty pat across the frozen 
ground to fire up in a separate greenhouse; 
but me, not on your life! 

I ought to say right here that I supplement 
the heating coils under the benches with one 
pipe overhead. This keeps plants up under 
the roof from frosting and melts snow so 
quickly it doesn’t pile up on the glass and 
shut out light. 

Tho I often miss the mark a long way, the 
ideal night temperature is between 54 and 
58 degrees, the day temperature between 68 
and 70. It costs about a ton of coal a year 
to heat my lean-to. 

Ventilating any greenhouse is an art. Ven- 
tilating a lean-to greenhouse may be a head- 
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ache. Roof and side ventilators aren’t enough 
in warm weather. You need a good cross- 
circulation. A small window in our back hall 
does the trick for me, for air from it sweeps 
around the corner into the lean-to without 
going thru the rest of the house. Since it 
doesn’t blow directly on the plants, I can go 
out leaving this window open in doubtful 
weather. 


Tuo I never planned it so, my lean-to is a 
far better house-humidifier than I have on 
the furnace itself. The moist air swirls and 
eddies into all corners. 

Another point I especially like about a 
lean-to is its convenience. To struggle up to 
a separate greenhouse bundled to the gills 
and fighting a blizzard, to shed these clothes 
and step into the loveliness of spring—this is 
fine stuff to some people. But not to me. I 
step from my kitchen into my lean-to a doz- 
en times a day to pluck a faded leaf or a spent 





flower or stake a plant. In the evenings I 
weed and putter to the best melodies on the 
air, poured by our radio thru the open door. 

Step back, for the moment, into my last 
winter’s garden. The thermometer outdoors 
has risen to 10 above. Ice crystals are thick 
on the roof. Inside at 65 degrees seeds are 
germinating, young plants blooming. In the 
corner on shelves against the house, orchids, 
ferns, Saintpaulias, and others that need 
very little direct sunlight are thriving. Diag- 
onally opposite, on benches, are the sun-lov- 
ing plants, where they'll get sun from early 
morning until well into the afternoon. I can 
grow a rich variety because all parts of my 
lean-to don’t get the same light. 


In GENERAL I choose carefree varieties 
that don’t mind fitful sunlight and the vagar- 
ies of temperature. For if the plants must be 
spoon-fed, a winter garden is a care, not fun. 

Look around you in my [ Turn to page 90 








Home-Furnishing Tips That 
Will Give Your Home a Lift 


yo } 


DO buy a rug that fits the room. The larger the 
rug, the larger your room will appear. The proper 
width of bare floor to leave around a rug depends 
somewhat on the size of the room. An 18-inch mar- 
gin is usually about right. Do use small throw rugs 
if you like, but place them straight, at right angles 
to walls and to one another. They’re pleasing on 
a bare hardwood floor or over a plain broadloom 
carpet in front of the fireplace, sofa, or door. A 
smart linoleum background helps a small rug. 


DO be careful, even tho you may mix your pe- 
riod pieces, to keep the light and heavy pieces 
apart. Do carefully study the proportion of the 
pieces you group together. A massive lamp on a 
frail endtable is ridiculous. Try to suit the table 
to the chair, the decorative accessory to the ar- 
ticle on which it’s placed. The question to ask 
yourself in furnishing any room is, “Do the things 
I’ve assembled look well together and are they 
placed where they will naturally be used?” 


DO pay your windows the compliment of well- 
chosen, skillfully hung draperies, and they'll repay 
you by doubling the beauty of your room. Have 
plenty of fullness in curtains and draperies so they 
both may hang in graceful folds. Shirred headings, 
linings, suitable trimmings, and smart tailoring 
take window hangings out of the “homemade” 
class. Do search till you find the correct material 
for your draperies. It should harmonize in color 
and texture with the other articles in the room. 





DO realize that the more graceful sofas and chairs 
are just as comfortable as the super-stuffed ones 
and fit the average-size room much better. Have 
one chair to match the sofa if you wish, altho it’s 
just as correct to have every upholstered article 
in a living-room covered in a different, yet har- 
monizing, fabric. Do take into consideration the 
individual sizes and desires of your immediate 
family when buying chairs. It’s a whole lot more 
fair to the different members. 


DO use pictures in your rooms unless they have 
very decorative wallpaper. Hang them at eye level 
or even a little lower. Locate them carefully in re- 
lation to the articles over which they hang. Instead 
of visible cords or wires, use a taut wire across the 
back of the picture so that it hangs without appar- 
ent means of support. Hang small pictures in 
groups, side by side, one above the other, or two 
just above two others. Frame your pictures simply 
so the pictures, not the frames, get the attention. 


DO arrange your larger pieces of furniture flat 
against the walls or at right angles to them. Cor- 
ners can be taken care of with an armchair, table, 
and lamp, or with an easy chair; radio, bookcase, 
and lamp. Or try a kidney-shape desk with a 
suitable chair and lamp, or a similarly shaped set- 
tee with a small round coffee table in front of it. 
Try different arrangements for your furniture un- 
til it looks well balanced and usefully grouped. 
Flank seating pieces by tables and lamps. 


DDO ask, “What shall I use?” Your house is dif- 
ferent from your neighbors’; your color schemes, 
rugs, draperies, furniture, and pictures should re- 
flect your personality, not theirs. Make sure your 
draperies suit the style of your furniture and the 
particular room in which they’re to live. Do have 
everything in keeping with your way of living, 
be it formal or informal. Take into consideration 
the different members of the family and their 
comfort. That’s how you get a comfortable look. 
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Each year white walls grow more popular everywhere. 


Here are three houses quite different in style and shape 


but equally delightful examples of the trend toward white 


\ | ae fanfare or furor, homes in 
white have captured America’s fancy. East, 
west, north, and south you find them rising. 
They hobnob with the best people. 

They aren’t new, exactly. George Wash- 
ington lived in one. But his was all wood. 
Only in the last six or seven years have we 
had these effective combinations of brick 
and wood in white. 

Architects like white. It gives them greater 
freedom than does color. It lets them roll up 
their sleeves and create new effects, new 
combinations of the formal with the informal. 

Note in the New Jersey home how the 
severity of the classic stucco section is sof- 
tened by the gable and living-room wing of 
white clapboards. Architect David Ludlow 
couldn’t have combined the two in color. 


White walls of brick cost approximately 
the same as those of regular face brick. This 
is because you use cheaper brick, which off- 
sets the cost of painting. It may sound queer, 
but second-grade brick, chipped or broken 
brick, and about 15 percent old paving 
brick are just what you want, for white walls 
are softest when there’s a variety of textures. 

If you’re on the hunt for home-planning 
ideas, study the floor plans we’ve given here 
—for example, the Madison, New Jersey, one. 
Architect Ludlow believes the garage is 
the real front door today. Note how he han- 
dled the plan so you can enter the front hall 
from the garage without pushing thru the 
kitchen. 

Architects Perkins, Wheeler, and Will de- 
signed the Illinois home especially so it could 
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By John Normile 


Architect-Editor, Better Homes & Gardens; 
Member, American Institute of Architects 


be taken care of by one woman. The number 
of steps to the front door, back door, or din- 
ing-room is an absolute minimum. You can 
go from any place in the kitchen to the cen- 
ter of the dining-room in six steps; from the 
kitchen to the bottom of the up-going stairs 
is seven. 

The Denver home faces northwest. Note 
how Architect James Roger Musick oriented 
it so that the sun peeps into the kitchen and 
breakfast room in the morning and then into 
the sunroom in the afternoon. Musick used 
red pressed brick in this home. And that 
worked out nicely, for pressed brick cost 
from a half cent to a cent and a half less than 
face brick ordinarily used in Denver. You 
see how it is. Pay for painting, and costs are 
about the same. 

Because of the contrast, white homes are 
particularly effective against the green of 
trees and shrubs. Anywhere, they’re quiet 
and unaffected. And yet they’re downright 
elegant. We think you'll agree with us. 





For scores of home-building suggestions and for 
plans and pictures of 100 selected homes, see “New 
Ideas for Building Your Home’”’—price, 50c. Address 
6309 Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Illustrations by Edward J. McCabe 


. D. YOU toss in bed? Does a badly spent 
day or a poorly played bridge hand haunt 
your night? Is the peaceful rustle of leaves 
outside your bedroom window magnified by 
your tense senses into a sound like a roaring 
cataract? 

Can you park your troubles in the back 
yard before retiring? Can you smile before 
breakfast? Does a hymn to the sun swell up 
from your heart as you shave yourself or boil 
the breakfast eggs? 

You may think your answers to these 
questions reveal how well you sleep, but it 
isn’t necessarily so. 

Thousands of strange experiments have 
been made to learn what sleep really is, 
just what it does for us, and how we can 
improve it. 

But many who live efficiently thru the day 
are miserable failures at letting go to sleep. 
Nearly all of us can improve our depth of 
slumber, and in sleep, depth means quality. 
We should yearn for quality in sleep quite as 
heartily as we want it in our automobiles 
and clothing. 


To FALLasleep quickly is supremely nat- 
ural. That was proved by the famous neu- 
rologist, Dr. Isador H. Coriat. When he’d 
lay young, lively shrimps and frogs on their 
backs and hold their legs, they’d immedi- 
ately go to sleep. The equally renowned Dr. 
Boris Sidis, psycho-pathologist, discovered 
that when children could be persuaded to 
lie quietly and shut their eyes they almost in- 
variably fell asleep with equal promptness. 

That’s how easily sleep should come to all 
of us. But unlike shrimps and children we 
have cares and responsibilities, ambitions 
and aspirations. They’re responsible for 75 
percent of our sleep problems—perhaps 
more. ‘“‘Most insomniacs,” declares Dr. 
Joseph Collins, “‘are self-made.’ And physi- 
cians agree pretty thoroly that sleeplessness 
alone isn’t so dangerous; it’s worrying about 
the possible bad effects that does the mischief. 


By Ray Giles 


Troubled times have made troubled sleep- 
ers. During the past few years people who 
never before drugged themselves to sleep 
now take sleep pills regularly. Unfortu- 
nately, sleep brought on by drugs is always 
artificial and not as refreshing as natural slumber. 
And regularly dosing with a certain drug 
soon finds the user needing larger amounts 
to get the same result. Finally the sleep po- 
tion may lose its value entirely because the 
system is habituated to it. 

Medical authorities agree that sleep-induc- 





**If you’re chilly in the feet, it’s ancient wis- 
dom to don bed socks—or wiggle your toes”’ 


ers from the corner drugstore all have bad 
after-effects on the system. That’s why they 
shouldn’t be taken except on prescription. 


Why We Sleep Many interesting theories 
have been advanced to explain why we 
sleep, but none are accepted by the medical 
profession as either complete or conclusively 
proved. About all we can say with certainty 
is this: During our waking hours, body waste 
exceeds repair. So we need a period of the 
day when repair will exceed waste. There’s 
where sleep comes in. Sleep 1s Mother Na- 
ture’s repair shop. 

However, physiologists are pretty well ac- 








Slumber Seekers—here’s your pot of gold! What sleep 
is. Why we sleep. What sleep does for us. How to re- 
lax—to sleep deeper and better. . . . In a sense, Giles 
has done for sleeping what Carnegie did for person- 
ality-selling, what Ford did for mass transportation, 
what Burroughs did for hybridizing, what the Wright 
brothers did for flying. He didn’t invent sleep—but 
he’s the first to take it apart thoroly, show us how it 
works, and how to sleep successfully. This is the 


first of two illuminating articles.—Editors. 


quainted with the bodily changes that oc- 
cur during sleep, and these suggest valuable 
aids to improve our rest. Simply imitating or 
encouraging these conditions hastens repose 
and improves depth of slumber. 

To begin, the mere act of lying down is 
heartily welcomed by your brain. That excellent 
organ is relieved of the task of maintaining 
bodily balance. It’s a real job for the body 
to stand erect or even sit in a chair. 

The special muscles which help to hold 
you erect also give thanks and quit work. 
Muscular relaxation next becomes general 
—unless mental activity has you tied up in 
knots. ; 

Your pulse and heart slow down. Blood 
pressure falls and arterial tension lessens. 

Your breathing becomes slower, deeper. 

The blood supply in your brain dimin- 
ishes. Blood distribution is altered in other 
ways. An extra supply is pumped to your ex- 
tremities and to your skin. The increased 
supply in your skin increases perspiration. 

By now you ought to feel free as a shrimp 
or a child and just “‘drop off.” But if you do, 
you’re one in a thousand. So let’s see what 
you can do to bring on such complete slum- 
ber that the morning finds you rarin’ to go. 


How to Relax Nearly a hundred years ago 
Doctor Learned lived up to his name by de- 
vising simple exercises in bed to improve re- 
laxation. His advice still holds good. When 
you can’t sleep, try this: 

Lie flat on your back. Lift a leg an inch or 
two. Hold it up while you take from 12 to 20 
deep breaths. Then drop the leg like lead. 
Do the same with the other leg. Do it with 
your arms in turn. Next, lift your head. 
Breathe 20 times while you think of your 
skull as an inert cannon ball! Letit drop that 
way. Now for the grand and complete crash! 
Hoist your body up, supporting yourself on 
your head, shoulders, and feet. After 20 
more deep breaths, collapse on your bed! 

Many relax sufficiently merely by imagin- 
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ing legs, arms, torso, and head are made of 
stone. But if this practice of “‘feeling heavy” 
isn’t enough for you, add Doctor Learned’s 
exercises. They’re good also at shifting your 
mind from your problems to your body. 

Thru ancient trial and error, policemen 
discovered that the best way to wake up a 
park-bench sleeper was to smack his soles. A 
similar blow on the chest might not awaken 
him at all! Mosso, an Italian physiologist, 
showed why. He argued some friends into 
sleeping on see-saws. As the subjects fell 
asleep, the foot ends of their boards tilted 
down because so much blood was leaving 
their brains to cruise south. This hints at 
why warm feet help sleep. 

Warmth accompanies good circulation. If 
you’re chilly in the feet, it’s ancient wisdom 
and modern efficiency to don bed socks, use 
a hot-water bottle or heating pad, or have a 
hot foot bath before retiring. Or wiggle your 
toes. Flex your feet up and down and side- 
ways and flex your calves. Such exercises 
send blood to your feet. A physician tells me 
that he uses half-size blankets and comfort- 
ables over his legs for two reasons. One is 
that perspiration is freer about the neck, 
chest, and shoulders; hence they don’t need 
warmth as much as the legs and feet. And 
with lighter covering about the shoulders 
this gentleman can move more easily in sleep. 


Wauy are singers so free from sleep prob- 
lems? Geraldine Farrar tells me she’s never 
been wakeful except after an exciting open- 
ing night in which she sang. Richard Crooks, 
the Metropolitan tenor, can fall asleep im- 
mediately on any kind of bed. On the rare 
nights when sleep doesn’t come sponta- 
neously, he lies on his back and breathes 
deeply. Deep breathers are good sleepers, 
and singers are deep breathers by habit. 

While many systems of breathing have 
been put forward, fancy stunts aren’t neces- 
sary. Just imitate the characteristic sleep 
breath, which is deliberate, easy, full, and 
high; in other words, breathe as tho you 
were already sleeping. And here’s a trim- 
ming you might add: 

If you’re tense, think of all your nerves as 
long threads. Picture them as hanging down 
instead of vibrating outward like the quills 
of an angry porcupine. A businessman who 
tells me this is his pet sleep practice says he 
even sees a fringe of nerves hanging limp 
over the sides of his bed. 

Let your attention drift lightly from one 
part of your body to another. Keep thinking: 
Let go! Let go! You may be surprised at the 
tensions you find where you'd least expect 





**T pack my worries in an old trunk 
and then go to bed without them”’ 
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them. Catches in your throat muscles, per- 
haps, or puckers about your mouth. Don’t 
grip the mattress with your shoulders; the 
bed will hold you up! Let go! Let go in your 
feet and you may even feel ligaments, mus- 
cles, and tiny bones almost as tho they were 
shifting back into natural positions after a 
day’s abuse in fashionable shoes. 

One lady imagines she’s molasses poured 
out of a huge jug onto her bed. An engineer 
puts his pillow under his feet instead of be- 
neath his head. Sleep problems are highly 
individual. So don’t hesitate to experiment 
with any crazy ideas that come to you. Na- 
ture may be telling you just the thing for 
you, and it may differ from any other home- 
made sleep remedy on earth. 


SLEEPING BEAUTY” got her name be- 
cause, in sleep, the skin is suffused with 
blood. We get rosy all over. Anything that 
helps bring blood to the skin will improve sleep. 

There’s bathing. A hot tub, perhaps, par- 
ticularly if you want to relax nerves and mus- 
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thru about the third hour. But the remain- 
ing five hours show shallower sleep. Slight 
noises more easily disturb us and lessen depth 
of sleep even when we aren’t aware of them. 

Doctors have investigated fretful com- 
plaints of, ““‘Why do I’ always wake up at a 
certain hour?’ Usually the awakening has 
been traced to some sound that came regu- 
larly at that time—such as the toot of a 4 
o’clock train, or the milkman’s arrival at 5. 
Nearly always the awakening came after the 
first three hours in bed. However, others 
have a sleep curve which is just the opposite. 
These unfortunates rise with feet of lead and 
sandy eyes, and stay that way until after 
breakfast, sometimes later. 

Another common sleep complaint—‘‘I 
toss all night!’’—has lately been explored. 
From special studies by the Mellon Institute 
of Pittsburgh, we learn that no one ever 
really “‘sleeps like a log.” The Mellon re- 
searchers studied 150 sleepers of both sexes, 
of different ages, and in different states of 
health. Meters registered how long each 


**Policemen discovered the best way to wake up 


a park-bench sleeper was to smack his soles 


cles. But most physicians prefer the tepid 
bath, and of a temperature which finds you 
emerging from tub or shower slightly chilly. 
Then pat yourself dry; don’t rub. Get into bed 
immediately. Presently a warm glow will 
spread over body and soul, and with a sigh 
of gratitude you slip into unconsciousness. 

Stepping out the back door in your sleep- 
ing garments for a moment or two may pro- 
mote restful slumber. We’re just beginning 
to learn how important it is to expose the en- 
tire skin surface to air. Your skin is the larg- 
est organ you possess, and one of the most 
important. Benjamin Franklin learned that 
long ago. A favorite sleep practice of his was 
to rise early, sit nude, and write a few letters. 
Then he’d go back to bed for an especially 
delicious nap. Physiologically that was very 
sound. The ideal bed would provide for 
changing the air within now and then. It’s 
helpful to jostle your sheets if you’re awake 
in the night because you pump out stale 
air and admit fresh. 


How Early Are You Awakened? Two- 
legged gu@mea pigs have taught us another 
important fact. While they slept, investiga- 
tors have hit metal plates every half hour to 
see how easily their victims would waken. 
The average sleep has a typical curve of slumber. 
About an hour after we lose consciousness, 
we’re sleeping most deeply. That continues 
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sleeper lay in each position. Shifts were pho- 
tographed thru peepholes by movie cam- 
eras. Tossing was proved the normal thing. 
If you don’t change positions from 20 to 60 times 
a night, you're a rarity. 

The body has good reasons for wanting a 
change. New positions give different sets of 
muscles and internal organs extra rest. Cir- 
culation is better. For as you lie quietly, your 
blood, merely thru the pull of gravity, tends 
to settle and stagnate in the lower parts and 
surfaces of your body. By changing position 
you correct this. So lie quietly to fall asleep, 
but don’t be afraid of tossing thereafter. 
Mother Nature wants you to! 


To Better Your Nights, Improve Your 
Days! Outdoor workers rarely have sleep 
problems. Say “Insomnia”’ to a truck-driver 
and he may only laugh and ask, “What 
country is that?’ Farmers never read mail- 
order catalogs in bed to make themselves 
drowsy. And here’s why: 

All thru the day these sleep-fortunates 
breathe deeply in the fresh air. They use all 
their muscles. They escape the eyestrain of 
sedentary labor—also the indigestion, flatu- 
lence, and constipation. So they sidestep sev- 
eral evils which frequently cause wakefulness. 

Preparation for night should begin at ris- 
ing time and continue thru the day. With- 
out stealing time from work [ Turn to page 84 
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By Fleeta Brownell Woodroffe ; we Pfitzer Juniper will do about everything for you except 
sit up and bark and roll over and play dead. And that’s why 
it’s a king among junipers and one of the most popular of all 
evergreens. 

You'll find it so responsive to training and staking and nip- 
ping and trimming that you can mold it to most any shape you 
want—a cushiony, matlike groundcover, an informal vase- 
shaped mound, or a luxuriously tall accent. It’s billowy and 
richly green all year round. 

Unlike a lot of things we’ve come across, the Pfitzer is un- 
exacting about its soil. And it’s really a Spartan for hardiness. 
Under a full sun or even in full shade it does very well. Take 
note, you with the north-facing house fronts. 

On the market you’ll find every size you could want. There 
are pretty little three-pronged sprays scarcely more than a foot 
across, and there are eight-foot beauties that make your mind 
leap to extravagant possibilities. Regardless of size, the Pfitzer 
has about it a delightful, cocked-hat jauntiness. 

Of the many admirable uses, here are four: 


PLANTED IN PAIRS 


PLANTED in pairs to set off an entrance, gateway, or steps, 
Pfitzers give an effect of balance, yet there’s none of the sharp 
formality of a clipped hedge about them. Like Friar Tuck, 
these fat green cushions contrive to be cheery and dignified 
simultaneously. Because of their year-round greenness, they’re 
superior to deciduous plantings. They contribute much to that 
intangible but very real thing called “‘atmosphere”’ which lifts 
a home above its neighbors. 

Observe the usual precautions, of course, to keep ice and 
snow sliding off your house roof from breaking down their 
shapeliness. Maintain a circle of bare soil beneath each Pfitzer 
and keep it stirred shallowly to admit the necessary air and 
water. This bare soil saves on trimming the grass by hand and 
eliminates slicing the shrubs with the lawn mower. 

If you have a flight of steps down a difficult bank, Pfitzers 
planted in bordering rows down the sides are rugged and 
adequate thruout the year. An inch-deep mulch of peatmoss 
is good protection for shrubs newly set down a bank. If they’ll 
be hard-bitten by sun and wind, cut shallow basins for water 
on the upper side. 











MASSES FOR FOUNDATION PLANTING 


Pritzers step with particular grace into most any scheme 
of plantings about the base of your house. This is why: they 
billow up in an irregular, informal growth; they enjoy lopping 
into each other and crisscrossing their great green plumes; 
they mass densely right down to the ground; they climb to six 
or eight feet, but can easily be kept lower. 

In front of your Pfitzers, plant a cluster of Duc Van Thol 
Salmon Tulips—an early among the earlies. And close by try a 
cluster of White Hawk, that lovely single with the feather-edge 
petals. The result is grand. 

It’s best to plant Pfitzers in April or in late August or Sep- 
tember. September is preferable in the East. Fill in soil around 
the roots and tamp it firm. When the hole is two-thirds full, 
fill it with water and let that soak away. Then fill and pack, 
leave the top two inches of soil loose. Don’t mound it up around 
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They're good-looking the year around 


the stem; leave it shallowly saucer-shaped so as to catch and 
hold water. 

Pfitzers have no dormant season. Ever green, they constantly 
give off moisture. So take every precaution to keep them from 
drying out. Spray them overhead with clear water for two or 
three weeks after planting. Never let the ground get really 
dry. Once established, they’ll get along with little care. 


SHEARED UP TO A WALL 


In THE Pfitzer we have a hardy evergreen for shearing. 
And that’s good news to all you in the “blizzard country,” 
where arborvitae and hemlock hedges often winter-burn. 

Pfitzers for shearing must get plenty of sun. Set uniform 
young plants closely, 14 to 20 inches apart, say, and shear them 
just after growth begins to push out actively in the spring. 
You must decide on what height you want your hedge. When 
it reaches that, keep it within bounds with no long gaps be- 
tween shearing. Clip it as often as necessary thruout the sea- 
son; the ideal is a smooth-faced wall, you know; you want no 
dimples here. 

If you have an oval grass panel in your garden, run a low 
edge of Pfitzers around it to separate it from the flowers. Or 
make a terrace edge with Pfitzers. Or run them along above 
or below a retaining wall. 

You'll probably buy balled-and-burlapped stock—that is, 
with the ball of soil around the roots securely wrapped in 
burlap. It’s best and surest to grow. Tell your nurseryman how 
you’re going to use them; it makes a difference. 

A hedge stays put, usually, for a long time—so do a-thou- 
sand-dollar-job on soil preparation. Use loamy top-soil if you 
can, but in any case, use good soil deeply and thoroly pul- 
verized. And remember—no skimping! No turning piles of 
ashes, sand, or building refuse under along your hedge line. 
Do it, and you’ll be plagued later by unevenness of growth. 


AS BACKGROUND FOR FLOWERS 


NorTHING so rich is so widely adaptable for backgrounds as 
the Pfitzer. Sleek tulips and yellow daylilies silhouette them- 
selves against its fluffy plumes. The flaming scarlet Grenadier 
and the jaunty Moonlight Tulips glow brilliantly against a 
specimen Pfitzer used as a bold accent plant along an intimate 
garden path. 

In front of massed Pfitzers a summer-long succession of white 
lilies shines out, cool-looking and utterly delightful—pearly 
Madonnas, primrose-throated Regals, and the newer green- 
throated Formosa Lily. The tiniest garden has room for these. 

To succeed the tulips, have beruffled double nasturtiums, 
frilly new petunias in splashes of solid colors, and fascinating 
marigolds showing a dozen new ways they’ve found to be gay. 

Lift the tulip bulbs as soon as you can wind the tops around 
your finger without breaking them. Whisk them away to ripen 
off in some less important spot. In their places set young an- 
nuals, and, presto! New colors glow against the flattering green. 

Pfitzers give form to the dahlia garden and contrast hand- 
somely with trim rows of rainbow-colored gladiolus. Bunch- 
flowered Primroses glow like a lovely Persian rug at their feet. 
Coral Lilies sway like tiny flames before them. Sturdy, always 
rich looking and dependable, Pfitzers flatter them all. Hats 
off to the Pfitzer! 
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Pfitzer Facts You Should Know 


e Pfitzers get big—if you let them. 
@ Pfitzers will thrive in both hot sun and half shade. 


©@ Pfitzers can be grown as tall shrubs by staking the “leaders” (main 
stems) upright. 


@ Pfitzers can be kept flat and cushionlike by clipping back all upright 
branches. 


®@ Pfitzers should be replanted at the nursery level—no deeper. 
e Pfitzers rejoice in an occasional syringing. It helps them breathe. 


e Pfitzers need extra portions of humus and water if their situation is 
hot and windy. 


e Pfitzers resent crowding by deciduous shrubs and so get bare and spindly. 


e Pfitzer branches and stems split lengthwise may often be saved by bind- 
ing them tightly with ordinary friction tape, splinting, and supporting 
with plant stakes for a season. 
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Marshall Field & Company, 
Photographs by Hedrich-Blessing Studio 


If you, too, are always knocking plants 
off small tables, growling because their 
height obstructs your view, or lament- 
ing that jars are such unsightly things, 
here’s the smartest brain wave yet. It’s 
a little zine lining sunk into some re- 
cent end tables to hold potted plants 














Marshall Field & Company 


A The way of a dog with a rug too often spells disaster. So if you’re weary of picking telltale hairs 
from your plain-color carpet, or warning the son to wipe his feet, look up the new two-tone 
carpets for dining-room and living-room. They come in a wide range of patterns and colors 


Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 





There’s something satisfyingly sturdy and > 
practical about Early American maple that 
makes it look comfortably at home in 
such a setting of linoleum walls and floors 
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Yuea! 


We take it back: Here, in fact, in these 
Lucky Seven rooms, are a score of good 


home-furnishings ideas for your home 


- been at it again—our inquisitive home-fur- 
nishings director—jaunting cross-country in her annual 
roundup of new home-furnishings ideas for your rooms 
and mine. A bright notion for a problem window, a 
friendly note for the bathroom, a stunning new slip- 
cover, a carpet that gets along with Fido—the choicest 
of the lot we’ve brought you on these pages, hoping that 
at least one of the many will win your enthusiastic, 
“Now, there’s an idea!”’ 

For, after all, the intimate hominess of a room can’t be 
bought at one fell swoop in a furniture store. It grows as 
we live with it, as we adjust this grouping to satisfy Sister 
and her boy friend, those built-in shelves for Father’s 
books or Mother’s hobby collection, the rugs and chair- 
coverings to take the rough and tumble of growing-ups. 
The home that’s truly livable is utterly charming yet 
unlike anybody else’s, for its job is to keep comfortable 
and contented a lively, wholesome family al] its own. 


Barker Brothers 
' ee 
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Not just breakfast but three meals a 
day tease to be eaten by a window 
shaded by a fine old tree, opening 
onto a vista of far hills. The room is 
like a garden, laced about with fine 
filigree of bamboo-figured wallpa- 
per tied in so stunningly with poles 
of real bamboo over the window 
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It really did look hopeless—all cut 
up with bobtailed windows and jut- 
ting corners. But instead of calling 
in a carpenter, its wise owners 
played up these very impossible 
features, letting paint and wall- 
paper, Venetian blinds, and peas- 
ant prints bring quaint charm to 
the room with its walnut furniture 


















A 
How about this for a slip-cover 
idea! You buy your bed frame 
as shown at the right. On top of 
it go the springs and mattress. 
Then slip-cover all to suit the 
room in which you use the bed. 
Why not have two covers—one 
for winter and a cool-looking 
one for the hot summer months? 


































David Bricker Home 












Pictures and plants in the bathroom? Well, 
why not? Their very surprisingness is half their 
appeal. Sunlight thru vines makes even back- 
scrubbing a pleasure; gay children’s pictures 
by the lavatory help in the business of teeth- 
brushing. For wall and ceiling, the latest is 
a small-patterned and washable wall-covering 
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if there's a space 2 feet 4 
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you may want to build in this commodious linen 
closet. Shelves are 2 feet deep and adjustable 























































































































At 6, Warwick, Jr., is learning the first principles 
of navigation from his father, a master mariner 





A The cabin, the classroom, and Mother, the 
teacher. These children have exceeded many 
shore youngsters in accomplishment; have 
learned geography from chartroom maps and 
actual contacts with far lands. (Original wood- 
cuts on the wall were done by Captain Tompkins) 


< Practically fearless are magnetic little Ann 
and the energetic *““Commodore.”’ And what’s 
more fun than to climb high and swing far out 
over the blue water—or to sew a dress while 
dolly sleeps in the drawer? (The painting of 
the Wander Bird is by Frank Vining Smith) 


lin 
photographs by Mow 
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Who hasn’t, at some time or other, had an urge to go to 
sea? Here’s a story of an interesting family that lives at sea 
and likes it. Introducing: the Wander Bird, with Captain 


and Gwen Tompkins, the Commodore, and Ann... . 





By Doris Hudson Moss 
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Two lads from a neighboring ship help celebrate the Commodore’s Publisheg a) PAPerm, “Wick 
birthday. Part of the children’s library is seen in the background book, “50 Boy and 
e. Ow”? 


BR not soon forget my first visit to the 
trim, white-sailed schooner Wander Bird, spot- 
less of deck and metal shining, as she nestled 
in the blue waters of San Francisco Bay. 

For the Wander Bird, you see, is a home— 
a home whose lot is the seven seas, and whose 
perennial blue-green garden is bordered 
only by distant horizon and hazy shore, and 
with white caps for beds of blossoms. 

I wonder if all of us haven’t, once in 
our lives at least, had an inner longing for a 
life at sea? Somehow, the sea has always 
spelled romance and adventure. So when I 
heard that the skipper of the Wander Bird 
was her owner and that he lived aboard 
with his fascinating family, perhaps it was 
this innate curiosity about what had always 
seemed a delightful existence, together with 
the stimulus of the homemaking instinct, 
that prompted action instead of mere wonder. 


Wuat sort of persons were these sea-wan- 
derers—who had a forecastle instead of “‘up- 
stairs bedrooms,” a galley instead of a kitch- 
en, davits instead of pergolas, a main cabin 
for a living-room? Could they possibly live 
like other people at all? 

I'd heard about the Bird. Built on the 
same thorobred lines as a fine race horse, 
she was designed for speed. She was once an 
Elbe River pilot boat, and raced with her 
competitors into the dangerous North Sea 
for the privilege of bringing incoming ves- 
sels to port. I had heard stories of her galiant 
past, that she had just completed the un- 
equaled East-West passage around treach- 
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erous Cape Horn, and that she had broken 
speed records while crossing the Atlantic. 

But I wanted to know more about the 
Bird and her family, and | wanted to tell 
you about them. So on a brisk blue-and-gold 
day, when a fresh breeze was decking .the 
Bay with plumes of foam, I tucked my curi- 
osity under my arm and went to call on 
the Tompkins family. 


TImMIpLy I crossed the tipping gangplank 
to the apparently deserted ship. I knocked 
on the hatch that to my landlubberly eyes 
seemed to be the “front door.” 

*“Come down,” a hearty voice sang out as 
the Birds master, Captain Warwick M. 
Tompkins, bounded up onto deck. 

When I explained my consuming curi- 
osity about the beautiful ship-home and its 
residents, the Skipper said, ““Anyone who 
likes the Bird is our friend. Come down. Our 
son is having a birthday party.” 

Child voices in the sweet strains of ‘“‘Hap- 
py Birthday to You” came from below. Pro- 
pelled by his buoyant enthusiasm and 
warmed by his sincere hospitality, I went 
down the iron steps to the spacious main 
cabin. The gay little crowd made a place 
for me at the long table that was aglow with 
candlelight and covered with paper favors, 
ice cream, and a lighted birthday cake—the 
usual precious clutter of a happy little boy’s 
party. Here were the children I’d heard 
about—bright and sweet-natured but sturdy, 
strong, and fearless, the ways of the sea 
already ingrained. 


“The Commodore,” Warwick, Jr., was 
celebrating his sixth birthday with the able 
assistance of his 8-year-old sister, Ann, and 
several friends. 

Mrs. Tompkins, attractive, young, and de- 
lightful of manner, welcomed me with such 
charm that I felt at home immediately. A 
serenity hung about this girl, the Mistress of 
the Wander Bird, a calm decisiveness capable 
of adequacy in any situation. Of such type 
have been our American pioneering women, 
and it has been the delightful fortune of Tex- 
as-born, Smith College-reared Gwen Tomp- 
kins to pioneer the far horizons of the earth. 
I liked her on sight, and sensed that she was 
a lovely mother and a capable homemaker. 


Tue Skipper, dynamic, gusty, lovable, who 
studied journalism at the University of Cali- 
fornia (class of ’25) is a splendid seaman, a 
writer, an artist, and a man who believes 
above all else in freedom of thought and liv- 
ing, and who holds within his soul an in- 
satiable love for the sea. 

Captain Tompkins was, it came out later, 
in newspaper work before the lure of the sea 
won out in the competition of his many in- 
terests. He went to sea as an apprentice, 
studied constantly, and in a short time re- 
ceived his master’s papers. Tempestuous and 
a dynamic worker, besides being an excel- 
lent seaman, he does many things well. The 
evidence is all about the schooner. He stud- 
ied etching and wood-block in Paris and 
London. He writes well. He has published 
a book, “50 Below.” [ Turn to page 78 













How to Plan 
Next Spring's 
Bulb Garden 


By R. Marion Hatton 


=: the bulbs bloomed last spring in our 
neighbor’s garden but not in ours, we recalled the 
words of the poem, 


“For all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘It might have been! ” 


With busy fall duties, it is so easy to forget to 
plan a garden of bulbs, but without bulbs we are 
missing some of the greatest thrills of gardening. 
Bulbs are so easy to plant, and so successful. 

Bulbs we buy have entire plants packed inside 
eager to bloom when spring suns warm the earth. 

Let’s think not only of tulips and daffodils; let’s 
consider the earlier blooming bulbs as well—the 
winter-aconites which bloom as soon as snow melts, 
and snowdrops, and crocus, all of which bloom so 
well when we put them in the best drained spot 
where they may soonest feel the awakening touch 
of spring. Then let’s think of Siberian Squills, 
Glory-of-the-snow, Guinea-hen-flower, California 
Troutlily, and Wood-hyacinths, for these can be 
tucked in amongst the bolder plants. 

To help guide you in your selections, I’ve chosen 
varieties for the list on the next page which are 
thoroly reliable but not too expensive. Choose kinds 
from each section and you'll have bulb glory for 
eight to ten weeks next spring. 





Two brand new leaflets containing hundreds of hints Ly 
Dirt-Gardener Harry O’Brien have been prepared to help 
you: G-C-2 “What to Do in the Spring Garden” and G-C-6 
“What to Do in the Fall Garden.” They are sent for 6c 
each. Address 8209 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa 


We’ve decided to plant bulbs. Let’s do it properly. In the photograph 
above we see how to plant an individual bulb using a trowel. A foot rule 
is used to measure the distance from the top of the bulb to the surface 
of the soil. For color effect, rather than set bulbs singly, it’s better to plant 
the larger bulbs in clumps of four or five, and the tiny bulbs in clumps of 25 


peels Mit iabeltiienhs 


Would you plant bulbs as the Dutch do? Then dig all the soil to the 
proper depth as advised in the table opposite. Loosen the subsoil and 
spread a one-inch layer of sand upon which the bulbs can be set. Be 
careful not to push the bulbs firmly into this sand. Merely place them 
lightly, or the soil may become tightly packed beneath each bulb. The 
bulbs should be evenly spaced—tulips and daffodils 6 to 8 inches apart 


Lf a 


¥ 


@ 


Smart gardeners find that where naphthalene flakes are incorporated 
in the soil the bulbs are free from mice and other rodent attack. Par- 
tially fill in the soil over the top of the bulbs and then whiten the soil with 
these flakes. Altho naphthalene flakes are somewhat new in horticultural 
practice, they are the same as pulverized moth balls. They generally can 
be obtained from drugzists, seedsmen, and most garden supply stores 








Before filling in the bulb bed with the excavated soil, be sure that it’s 
finely pulverized. Then cover the bulbs gently, after which the soil may 
be shoveled freely without danger of dislodging the bulbs. For drain- 
age, be sure that the bed is several inches above the level of the lawn 
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HARBINGERS OF SPRING 


Name Color Season Depth to plant Remarks 
(in inches) 





ht ee ae 


Winter-aconite (Eranthis) Yellow Feb. to Mar. 2t03 Start bulbs in sand and after they have 
sprouted set them in their permanent place. 





sae, 














a . ~ Giant Snowdrop (Galanthus) White wd Feb. to Mar. 2to3 Partial shade. They will spread. 
: Crocus tommasinianus Lavender March 3 to 4 Fine for rockery or naturalizing. 
a . ————— : - —— > . - — 
Es Dutch Crocus, Enchantress Pale blue Mar.toApr. — 3to4 Good garden soil. Sun or light shade. Large 





- oe Golden Goblet Yellow Mar. to Apr. 3t04 cups of lovely color. Desirable in any loca- 
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/ noes a OS Ee tion, Grown for thes welcome early mass 
ee L’Innocence White Mar. to Apr. 3 to 4 soon as received from seedsmen. 
. ___ Siberian Squill Spring Beauty Blue gh Mar.to Apr.  3to4 Light shade. They will spread rapidly. } 
= : we, Re hee Blue and white Mar. to Apr. 3 These like to be let alone. Often selfsow. - 
© . ( hionodoxa) | i 
3 Snowflake (Leucojum) __ White, green tipped Apr.toMay 3 __Sun. These have long stems for cutting. _ 
Grape-hyacinth Heavenly Blue April i Sun or light shade. Look best in good-size 
Blue hel = __clumps. Don’t plant in single rows. _ | 
THE MODERN HYACINTH The following varieties have unusual garden value 
___Princess Margaret __ es April om im | a 
M yosotis Light blue April 6 ee ' 
ee IE Wasa Re = | neces peck ena - Good garden soil. Sun. Plant in clumps 
__Ivanhoe | = Deep violet _____ April — i se __ against evergreens or shrubbery, or in solid 
___Edelweiss . a April | ee Se bed. 
Orange Boven Coral-orange April 6 
THE *“*SDANCING DAFFODILS”’ 
Narcissus cyclamineus Yellow March 6 Unless naturalized they should be dug up 
February Gold and replanted every 3 years. The earliest 
pie “ = a - x4 = 7S an ; = daffodil. j . i 
___ Large Trumpet, King Alfred CC ae ___| Apr.toMay j 6 __One of the largest and one of the best. 
“eer ae Mrs. Ernst H. Krelage White wie ____ Apr.to May 6 | __A chaste flower. 7 
Spring Glory ———_—sé Blue _ __Apr.to May 6 __ Always dependable. | 
___Incomparabilis, Bernardino Yellow and orange _—_—sApr.to May _—6 __A beautiful old variety. 
___—__—_—CCroesus Primrose and orange  _—_—Apr.to May 6 __A prizewinner everywhere. I 
Sir Watkin _——_—Yellow ______ Apr.toMay __ 6 ___One of the standards. i 
Barri Conspicuus Yellow with orange Apr. to May 6 A leader for fifty years. 
[SAO edged cup Lee ae __ | i - ae Se } 
_ Diana Kasner White, yellow, red cup ——__—Apr.to May _—_ 6 __ Really striking. 
Red Shadow Primrose with orangecup __ Apr.to May _6 __Excellent for cutting. ants, 
Leedsi, Mrs. Nettie O’Melveny _ White withlemoncup _—_—Apr.to May — 6 _____One of the best Leedsi. | 
Silver Star White  —_} Ape.toMay | 6 _______ Another favorite. | 
___ Double, Twink _ White and orange _Apr.to May _ 6 __A tousle-headed tomboy. | 
Poetaz, Laurens Koster White with yellow cup Apr. to May i 6 4 < Ine of the necessary kinds. 1 
THRU THE TULIP SEASON 
Tulipa kaufmanniana White and yellow ———_—April _5to6 __The Waterlily Tulip. . “| 
Tulipa fosteriana Scarlet _ | April _5to6 ___A thrilling spectacle when wide open. ] 
U Tulipa clustana White and red April 5 to 6 Splendid for rock gardens. 
(Lady or Candystick ) ae ae o>) Ce Cs 
Single Early, Brilliant Star Scarlet a April ~~ | 5to6 _ __ Brilliant where it is needed. ] 
De Wet fol Orange __| April _ 5 to 6 __A long-lasting favorite. ; 2 
Pink Beauty Pink April _—_—_— 5 to 6 __A lovely, early flower. q 
Cottage, Alaska a Yellow ___| May _ 5 to 6 __ Graceful lily flowers of unusual soft color. ] 
__ Dido ae se: Rose painted orange — May __ _ 5 to 6 __A splendid bicolor. 7 
; a __ Grenadier | Scarlet i May _ 5 to6 __ One of the warmest colors of all. 1 
¢ Inglescombe Pink __ Pink = ___§| May Fre _ 5 to6 __ Always pleasing. a 
Darwin, City of Haarlem _ Cardinal | May _ 5 te 6 __A tulip without a fault. ] 
Clara Butt —_—séSSalmon-pink _ May _ _ 5 to6 ___Everybody’s favorite. } 
La Tulipe Noire Violet-maroon ___| May _ 5 to6 __ The Black Tulip. 
Margaux Carmine _ May | _ 5 to6 __A real aristocrat in the deep shades. 
___ Rev. H. Ewbank Mauve _ May a, _5to6 ____Blends well with other colors. 1 
af Zwanenburg White F ___ May _ 5 to 6 __An unbeatable white. | 
® Breeder, Bacchus __ Violet-blue ___ May _ 5 to6 __A popular dark variety. 
a si illenberg_ Salmon-orange _ May  _—_—_—_—siS t0 6 __ Lovely rich shades. q 
i __Louis XIV Purple and bronze _ May ____ 5 to6 __A large flower on tall, strong stems. 
Wags Velvet King Purple-maroon | _May_ __5to6 Somber, but lovely. . : 
. Parrot, Fantasy Pink, scarlet, and green —_—- May _ 5 to 6 A feathery sport of Clara Butt. 
ODD BULBS TO TRY 
Guinea-hen-flower (Fritillaria) Gray checkered ____ Apr.toMay 4 ________ Sometimes difficult but worth theeffort. 
Troutlily (Dogtooth-violet) Various April 4 Lovely drooping flowers for a stream bank. 
Wood-hyacinths (Scilla his- White, blue, pink May 5 Attractive foliage before and after the 
panica) and English Bluebells __ lovely flowers. Be Ra. 
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Hedrich-Blessing Studio; Courtesy, Crane Co. 
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Hedrich-Blessing Studio 


I No fair climbing over the mantel into the room be- 
yond—for it’s not there! Just a lovely illusion created by 
a mirror built into the face of the wall over the fireplace 


de ed Pe ts 
th Fa lh ek Ce 
4 & Fs: 


2 No picture nor hanging that seems just right for over 
your sofa? Then why not a good-size wall mirror to fill the 
space and neatly solve another knotty decorating problem? 


eB The powder room of a prima donna? Wrong again! 
It’s merely a small-shelf dressing table, given all that luxu- 
rious length and depth by the flattering aid of mirrors 
on shelf, side walls, and beneath and flanking the window 


4 There’s really nothing like a fine big mirror set flush with 
the wall to add elegance to your little dining-room and 
make it seem almost twice the size the contractor built it 


o 
+4 Perhaps you usher your guests to a room with a mir- 
ror for purposes of unwrapping. But still, a generous hall 
mirror will be vastly appreciated by the lady with the 
wayward locks and the gentleman with the unruly tie 








i How beautifully this tall, wide mirror over the dressing 
table reflects and apparently adds size to this bedroom 
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Goold Studio; Courtesy, Lord & Taylor 
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By Ellen D. Wangner 





Designed by Architects Goggin & Hedlander. Greenwich, Connecticut 


\ HEN an architect settles down to de- 
sign a home for his own family, you can bet 
your bottom dollar that the results will be 
well worth inspection. Into that home will 
go all of his talents for compact, economical 
planning and his background knowledge of 
architectural styles, scale, and proportions. 
Architect Hedlander’s home is no exception; 
in fact, it’s an outstanding example. 

A friendly little house it is, set up on its 
own terrace above the rock-strewn back- 
ground of its quarter-acre plot. Because of 
its informality, it’s suited to its woodsy site— 
a basic requirement for any satisfactory 
home. Every room invites the sunshine. The 
stone-flagged porch connecting the house 
and garage looks out on the winding coun- 
try road in front and out on the slopes be- 
hind, where even huge rocks don’t prevent a 
grassy terrace. Using the porch to join the 
house to the garage adds much to the ap- 
parent size of the house and protects house- 
to-garage passage. 

In this modification of the salt-box house 
with its central chimney, every inch of space 
has been utilized. The living-room, dining- 
room (or alcove), hall, bedroom, and bath- 
room are on the first floor. The second floor 


contains a bathroom, ample closet space, a 
large bedroom, and upper| hall. In all, the 
house contains about 13,000 cubic feet. 

Exterior details are true to tradition. The 
door suggests the batten doors of pioneer 
days. Solid fir gutters, green shutters, the fat 
central chimney of stucco, the door light and 
knocker—these all recall the craft of our 
forebears. 

The garage, if seen separately, might well 
be an Early American salt-box house. To 
achieve this effect, Hedlander added a small 
toolhouse on the right side of the garage to 
make a long, sloping roofline. Pigeon roosts 
and small openings to coops break up the 
garage front and add a distinctive touch. 
The tool-shed window with the batten shut- 
ter is just the size and shape to complete 
the salt box. 


Tue inviting quality of the exterior is am- 
plified indoors. The living-room has its fire- 
place wall of pine, paneled and painted off- 
white. On the other three living-room walls 
there’s a small-figured Colonial paper, a per- 
fect background for Hedlander’s collection 
of antique furniture. Note in the photograph 
of the living-room how the chintz-covered 





Photographs by Richard Averill Smith 


couch, the russet chair upholstery, and the 
all-over brown broadloom rug on the wide- 
pine-board floor make this room very homey. 

As in many homes today, the dining-room 
has been scaled down to an alcove because in 
today’s servantless houses formal dining has 
given way to buffet suppers and small groups. 
Under such use a large dining-room is waste 
space; it’s used only three or four hours out 
of the 24 at the most. And if the family break- 
fasts at some pleasant table set in a window 
corner or on a porch to avoid the depressing 
dignity of a formal room, the dining-room 
may be used hardly two hours in all. 

So the dining-room is small, the living- 
room large. The doors in the alcove are pur- 
posely narrow to make the alcove look larger 
than it really is. 

To save every bit of space, the stairway 
creeps up behind the fireplace wall near the 
door leading to the small first-floor bed- 
room-study. This room is a study in daytime 
and sometimes a bedroom at night. It, too, 
has a wide-pine-board floor. And there are 
built-in bookshelves over the convertible 
couch, making it an attractive all-purpose 
room. It’s furnished with hooked rugs and 
split-bottom chairs. 


THE kitchen glimpsed thru the dining al- 
cove door is a veritable picture of efficiency 
and is compact indeed. All its equipment 
is electrical. The linoleum floor gaily con- 
trasts with the off-white trim and finish of 
the cabinets, range, and work spaces. 

With all of its charm of setting and design, 
the house is of course built to the specifica- 
tions an experienced architect knows to be 
essential. The foundation walls are of con- 
crete block; the construction above is of 
frame. The roof and side walls are shingled, 
the chimney cement-plastered. Flashings are 
of copper, the windows factory-built units 
weather-stripped and spring-balanced, and 
the insulation, wiring, heating, and hard- 
ware are all the best that the market affords, 
which today is very good indeed. 
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lan thing about indoor gardening is that it’s anybody’s sport. It’s inex- 
pensive. It takes small space. It belongs as much to the boss’s secretary or 
to the suburban wife as to the dowager with two sunny greenhouses and 
the Kaiser’s ex-gardener. 

You needn’t be an expert to join the fun. For factors vital to indoor 
plants are simple and few—drainage, soil, temperature, and light. Control 
them and you’ll bring the triumph of fresh green life and colorful bloom to 





your winter living. To help you get started, we make these suggestions. 


By Fae Huttenloecher 


Associate Editor, Better Homes & Gardens 


PREPARING POTS 





To prevent carrying over mold or plant disease, 
scrub your old flower pots thoroly before using 
again. Soak new clay pots until the water with 


TYPE OF CONTAINER 


On the much disputed question of clay pots 
with drainage vs. glazed pots without drainage, 
most florists now agree that for decorative use 
in the home, houseplants may be grown very 
satisfactorily in glazed pots or metal containers 
without drainage, provided less water is given 
the plant. It has been proved conclusively that 





PROPER SIZES 


It’s a common mistake to overpot, that is, to 
move a small seedling plant from a 2-inch pot 
into a 5-inch pot, thus causing the soil to be- 
come sour from excess aaa soil and mois- 
ture. Shift small plants from one pot to the 
next larger size until they have attained their 


A firming stick or dibble is useful for planting 
cuttings and transplanting them to 5-inch pots. 
Plants must breathe thru their leaves, hence 
it’s necessary to clean them of accumulated 
dust. The foliage syringe serves this purpose. 


POTTING SOIL” 


It’s time to lay in a supply of potting soil in- 
gredients for winter use. These are rotted leaf- 
mold; clean, sharp sand; rich garden loam; 
pea-size charcoal; sphagnum moss; plant food; 
and broken crockery. Place each in a bin, large 
cooky tin, or wooden box. To prepare a pot of 
soil, place a piece of crockery over the hole in 





AIDS TO INDOOR GARDENING 


which they are covered ceases to bubble. This 
prevents, for a time, their absorbing the soil 
moisture needed by the plants. 


for home use clay pots are less desirable than 
the glazed, because the clay pot absorbs one- 
fifth the water given to houseplants. Also, it is 
an error to think that clay pots allow air to 
pass thru to aerate the soil. In the greenhouse, 
clay pots are used successfully because atmos- 
pheric conditions there are controllable. 


growth. Todetermine the proper-size pot, knock 
the plant out of its pot and examine the roots. 
If the outside of the soil in the lower portion is 
well netted with roots and these roots have lost 
their fresh, healthy color, it’s time to give the 
plant a larger pot. Or you may feed the plants. 


The long-spouted watering pot enables you to 
water on high shelves and in crowded areas. 
Long-handled scissors for snipping dead leaves 
and flower heads and a knife for making cut- 
tings are window-garden conveniences. 


bottom of pot. Cover with a %-inch layer 
of broken charcoal and ¥% inch of sphag- 
num moss; fill the pot with blended soil sas 
of 3 parts well-rotted leafmold, 1 part rich 
garden loam, 1 part clean sand, 1 teaspoon 
complete, balanced plant food. Be sure the 
soil feels spongy, not soggy or powdery. 
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SEPTEMBER is the month to 
plan and plant for next year, to 
get plants in and established be- 
fore winter. 

Whether you live in Cincinnati 
or Denver, Bar Harbor or Long 
Island, Minneapolis or Louis- 
ville, you can do a lot of next 
spring’s work now. The weather 
is milder, the soil easier to work, 
the time easier to find. 


What to Do 


Orde. your trees and shrubs 

now tor celi very as soon as they’ve 
shed their !saves. Make out your 
seed order o: perennial and hardy 
annual seed tor November sow- 
ing. Save seed oi 2ny flower as 
soon as it ripens—when ta. plant 
opens its pods and the seed starts 
to drop. Plant rhubarb and asparagus. Divide 
and replant any perennials needing attention, 
especially spring-flowering kinds. 
Bulbs: As soon as frost nips the dahlias, dig 
them, cut off the tops, dry the bulbs a few hours 
in the sun, pack them in dry shavings or sawdust 
to prevent shriveling, and store in the basement 
where they won’t freeze. , 

Dig gladiolus when the tops start to brown. 
Save the little bulblets for early planting next 
spring. Store them in paper bags with naphtha- 
lene flakes for two weeks—no more. Use 1 
ounce to 100 corms. 

Dig tender bulbs, such as Tigridia and Oxa- 
lis, and store them in the basement in paper 
sacks. Crder your tulips, narcissus, grape-hya- 
cinths, squills, lilies, and other bulbs immedi- 
ately and plan: them as soon as they come. Pot 
bulbs now for winter forcing. Bury them for 8 to 
10 weeks for root development, preferably in 
moist sawdust or peatmoss, for it’s easier to dig 
them out of sawdust than from soil. 

Kentuckians will find it worth while to order 
a few St. Brigid Anemones. Minnesota garden- 
ers, especially, will enjoy the Waterlily Tulips 
because of their early bloom; Vermonters, the 
Siberian Squills and crocus. 

Perennials: Divide and immediately replant 
old plants of perennials—peonies, phlox, sun- 
flowers, Shasta Daisies, and others. Or simply 
cut divisions away from the parent plant with- 
out digging it. 

In bloom this month: In addition to the 
mass of annuals, you could have the following 
perennials in bloom in your garden: Japanese 
Anemones, Hardy Asters, Korean Hybrid 
Chrysanthemums, Early Chyrsanthemums, 
Gaillardia, Delphinium, Coreopsis, coralbell, 
Plumbago, snakeroot, torchlily, Colchicum, 
Viola, Dwarf Bleedingheart. 


How to Control Plant Pests 


Mildew (gray moldy spots on foliage) on 
zinnias and other plants is easily controlled by 
dusting with sulphur. Use the fine type espe- 
cially made for this purpose. 

Shell-less snails—really slugs—which abound 
in so many shady gardens in New York, Ohio, 
and Indiana, should be killed now so there’ll be 
relatively few next spring when foliage is tender. 
Poison-bran bait scattered lightly around the 
garden about dusk usually controls them. To 
make it, mix 1 level tablespoon of Paris green 
with 1 quart of bran. Mix 2 tablespoons of 
sirup and half a ground orange in 1 pint of 
water. Pour this over the poison bran and mix 
thoroly. That'll knock ’em off. 


Resow and Feed Your Lawn 


Fall is the best time to sow new lawns or re- 
seed old ones; the grass comes up but weeds 
don’t. Sow seed soon after the summer dry 
spells to get it established before winter. 

Feeding now will stimulate the grass before 


winter. Spread a complete, balanced plant food 
evenly over the lawn—2 pounds to 100 square 
feet, using a plant-food distributor, preferably. 
A coffee can with holes punctured in the bottom 
will do, tho it takes more time and is tedious to 
use. If your soil is very poor, improve it by feed- 
ing and sowing rye or winter wheat, to be 
spaded in next spring. 

Lawns in shaded places: For shaded spots 
that receive a quarter or half day of sun, use a 
shade grass such as Chewings Fescue, or buy a 
shade mixture. If very little sun reaches the 
grass, better use an evergreen grass substitute, 
such as Vinca (periwinkle) or wintercreeper 
(Euonymus radicans). English Ivy may also be 
used in Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and farther south. Still another grass sub- 
stitute, not evergreen but absolutely hardy, is 
Ajuga, also called bugle. 


Trees Are Hungry; Feed Them 


Contrary to popular belief, trees can be fed 

in the fall as late as December 1 in Kentucky 
and Virginia, not after November in Wiscon- 
sin, New York, and other northern states. For 
best results feed trees every year; use 3 to 5 
pounds of complete plant food for each inch of 
trunk diameter. Place it in holes 12 to 15 inches 
deep and 18 inches apart under the entire 
branch spread and a short distance beyond. A 
tree with a 10-inch trunk would take 30 to 50 
pounds of plant food. You'll be surprised how 
they’ ll respond. 
Evergreens: September or early October is an 
ideal time to plant evergreens; they then be- 
come established before next summer. Consult 
your nurseryman as to the most reliable kinds 
for your climate. In Detroit and other northern 
sections arborvitae are satisfactory, but junipers 
and yews are preferable from Cleveland south. 
Use hemlocks only where they’re protected 
from strong wind. 


What to Sow 


It’s rather late to sow perennial seed for ger- 

mination this fall. Better wait until November. 
In the less severe sections of the Middlewest and 
East try sowing a few hardy annuals such as 
cosmos, calendula, cornflower, annual larkspur, 
California-poppy, and poppy, immediately. 
The seedlings will live over winter and bloom 
early next summer. 
What to prune: Pruning for the sake of exer- 
cise may destroy next year’s bloom. Don’t prune 
spring-flowering shrubs, as Spiraea, golden- 
bells, and lilac now. Wait until after they bloom 
next spring. 

You may prune shade trees. Removing dead 
wood and interfering and low-hanging branches 
is safe anytime. Thinning out the tops to let 
more light and air reach plants beneath may be 
done while the leaves are still on. Never behead 
a tree because you think it’s too high. It does 
more harm than good. 
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odern Rides Out of the Wes 


Designed by Architect Richard J. Neutra 


Ws PRESENT, in Richard J. Neutra, 
me of the few real leaders in the design of 
functional” homes. 

Neutra’s background is rich. He worked 
under Frank Lloyd Wright on the Imperial 
Hotel in Tokyo, which withstood the great 
1923 earthquake that tumbled other mod- 
ern buildings into the streets. He and Eric 
Mendelsohn designed the Berliner Tage- 
blatt Building, one of the leading functional 
industrial plants of the day. Together they 
received first award in an international com- 
petition for the layout of a business center in 
Haifa, the Palestine seaport. ‘Today you find 
him working furiously in Los Angeles. In the 
last 20 years he’s designed prefabricated 
houses, meat markets, and schools; railway 
stations, apartment buildings, and ultra-ultra 
houses for Hollywood movie moguls. He’s 
even designed all-metal highway Pullmans. 


We ASKED Neutra to tailor our first 
Modern house in the Bildcost series because 
his style isn’t “arty,” isn’t a striving for 
shocking top layers. Rather, it’s the result of 
using the new materials of construction and 
of designing a house around the way we live 
today. All traditional styles of architecture 
evolve out of such things. For example: 

In Elizabethan England and Norman 
France heavy timbers could be had for chop- 
ping down oak trees. The “half” timbering 
common to this period grew out of that fact. 
It was easier to fill in the spaces between 


Mustrations by K. L. Haynes 


framing timbers with stone and plaster than 
to saw oak into boards. 

Houses of Mediterranean countries are 
commonly of masonry or stucco, because 
stone, brick-clay, and lime are relatively 
cheap, often much cheaper than local woods. 
But lime stucco erodes in the torrential rains 
of the region; it was found wise to shelter the 
walls with wide overhanging eaves. ‘This also 
shaded upper-story windows in a region 
where shade is essential. 


Hence these characteristic styles. Build- 
ing materials and the mode of living devel- 
oped them. And so are they developing the 
Modern style of Neutra and his collaborators. 
Neutra’s three-bedroom Bildcost de- 
sign is thorogoing functionalism. The 
house is chock full of labor-saving de- 
vices. Flower boxes, roof decks, the 
ironing board—these are all cleverly 
built into the whole design. Room 
lights are built in flush with the ceil- 
ings. Even the built-in [ Turn to page 60 


Lara 





Overhanging roof and deck areas pro- 


< tect the interiors from the sun’s glare 





Frank Lloyd Wright’s most 
significant pupil, a master 
in the rising West-Coast 
school of Moderns, tailors a 
Bildcost Gardened Home 
for an age of new ideas, 


new materials, new forms 


The house is unusual in that it’s com- 
posed largely of window walls but 
built of stock materials. This is vital 
in a home designed to be built for 
around $5,000, because stock materials 
cost considerably less than those cut 
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Youd Never Know the Old Place 


One house was raw: one down in the mouth. 























Both were gray. Their owners were pretty sour 
about them—until they got the remodeling bit 


in their teeth and really began to run 


By Walter Adams 


Me WEBB—that’s G. A. Webb of the Jones- 
boro, Arkansas, Webbs—used to go out and 
stand on the walk and cock a displeased eye on 
his house. It was a good, solid house, but it also 
was indistinct, vaguely overcast, kind of pushed 
into the ground. 

Sometimes Mrs. Webb came out, and they’d 
back off and eye the house together, and invari- 
ably their eyes went up to the roof. There was 
the trouble. The roof was like one of those deep- 
crowned felt hats the women pulled down over 
their ears and eyes back in the last days of big 
money, long waists, and full-view skirts. It made 
the house look just as bad as the women did. 

For two years disgruntled Mr. Webb thumbed 
thru magazines for rooflines to settle over his 
head, found nothing. Then he called in C. J. 
Maupin, Jonesboro architect. ‘Look here,” he 
said, pointing to the roof hanging down over 


” 
“We'll knock off that old porch and make an entrance ter- 
race and a bright sunroom of it,”’ said Architect Maupin 


b 
. 


the eyes of the house, “what we want is. . 

Architect Maupin pushed the roof back up on 
top of the house where a roof belongs. He made 
only one change in the wall line—a 4-foot exten- 
sion on the dining-room to replace a miscast bay 
window. The whole project cost Mr. Webb 
$1,766, but that included some new plumbing, 
new wiring and electrical fixtures, new ceilings, 
refinishing floors, and redecorating inside and out. 


(GEORGE P. Feé, who has a ranchhouse down 
near Cisco, Texas, had troubles too. But not roof 
troubles. Worse. His house was [ Turn to page 85 
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<“*Why add bedrooms?” asked Architect Teague. ““Why 
not build an entirely new living wing on the north?” 
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(rood Light Marries Good Desigin! now. tas, you can buy lamps— 


prizewinners, too= which combine illuminating efficiency with authentic period 





design. And that’s good news! Read about it= 


Se it seems, has to have growing pains—a time 
when experts are so busy creating efficiency that beauty has to wait. 

The revolution in lamps has been no exception. We saw the first 
of the fine new floor and table lamps arrive on the market a few years 
ago, bearing the I. E. S. tag—the guarantee of the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society that these lamps would fulfill the lighting needs 
for which they were being sold. But while we applauded their splen- 
did eye protection, we groaned at their general gracelessness. They 
just didn’t seem to fit in! 

Echoes of our protests must have reached the ears of the scientists, 
for prizes were offered for the best designs in both floor and table 
; lamps which would combine I. E. S. efficiency with authentic period 
unerican designs. Colonial, 18th Century English, 18th Century French, and 
Modern were the periods chosen, each floor lamp to have a matching 
table lamp, each table lamp its matching floor lamp. 

The lamps on these pages we’ve chosen as most outstanding from 
among the prizewinners—lamps you’ll find proudly bearing blue 
ribbons wherever they’re sold.* 





Wiustrations by Lin Tissot 


Karly 


Early American: One of the lamps shown is modeled after the 
old pewter whale-oil type; the other is reminiscent of a brass ship’s 
lantern. ‘The charming bases are in perfect proportion for both floor 
and table lamps. The pewter lamp comes also in old blue or red 
tole, with a shade of eggshell paper parchment. The ship-lantern 
model, with its base of polished brass and pewter, bears a shade of 
white celluloid covered with natural-color monk’s cloth, trimmed 
with white cord and tan leather binding. 


pilin € 18th Century English furnishings inspired these graceful I. E. S. 

I lamps. Dignified by their very simplicity, both table and floor lamps 
show a marked tendency toward Chinese Chippendale—always an 
elegant period. The bases are of cast plastic or painted cast metal; the 
shades of linen or fine cotton, trimmed top and bottom with gros- 
grain ribbon. 


18th Century French lamps, like Early American, have always 
been more attractive than efficient. So more than welcome are these 
new lamps. Being 18th Century in type, a mere change of shade 
makes them quite as appropriate in an 18th Century English room. 
For bedrooms, the metal bases of both floor and table lamps are 
painted; for living-rooms and bookrooms they’ve a natural metal 
finish. White silk trimmed with narrow silk ribbon at top and bottom 
forms the table-lamp shade, with a flower design applied around the 
edge. The 18th Century French floor lamp, with its Empire shade, 
is of the last days of this period and has a matching table version, 
just as the bedside lamp sketched has its matching floor lamp. 


Modern designs and I. E. S. efficiency just naturally seem to go to- 
gether. It’s intriguing, too, how well these streamlined beauties adapt 
themselves to almost any style of furnishings we may have. With 
their utter simplicity, they feel at home wherever taste is good. The 
bases and shafts of the sketched lamps are of black enamel and glass, 
the shades of pure white Lumarith, edged with black bands. 


*Blue-Ribbon Lamp Manufacturers: Mutual-Sunset, Calpa, Artistic, Miller, 


Art Lamp, Standard Novelty, Rembrandt, Mitchell, Fashion Lamp, Stiffel, 
Empire Novelty, Metallic Arts, Sandel, Rindsberger. 


By Christine Holbrook 


Better Homes & Gardens’ Home-Furnishings Director 
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§ ALAD-STARTERS: From your Pacific Coast 
cousins this month comes the meal custom we illus- 
trate—this business of serving an appetite-teasing salad 
as first course for luncheon or dinner. Smart, too, for it 
adds color charm to the table, zest to the meal, and 
simplicity to the serving. Salad plates, all chilly from 
the refrigerator, go on service plates just before guests 
gather at the table. Flavors and textures of the foods 


BETTER FOODS & EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT ec Edited b 


Hy 


that 


tebe: 3... 


follow help you choose. Rich, sweet affairs are 
The meal itself? Just be sure it’s the kind 
will wait without worrying you. Usher it in with 


speed and finesse when the salad course disappears. 





Mayonnaise With Parsley Butte 


How tc Do: It's a vegetable sunburst. Stuff rosy to- 
matoes with coleslaw; top with pearl onions. Sprinkle 
with green circles cut from onion toppers. Follow the 


Browned Potatoes 


FIRST-COURSESALAD MAIN DISH VEGETABLE ACCOMPANIMENT DESSERT 
Love Apple Salad Browned Veal Rolls Tiny Beets Whole-Wheat Rolls Baked Pears* 


Watermelon Pickles Sponge Drops 


structural lines of French endive with scissor-cut pimiento 
strips. Break the tailored look of this Victorian love 
apple with a parsley frill. Pass bowl of mayonnaise. 











Sea Food in Green- 
Pepper Rings 
Cocktail Dressing * 


Neapolitan Meat 
Loaf* 


% 


How to Do: Cut wide rings from green peppers to hold 
first-course shrimp cocktail. Select a choice shrimp to 
form handle; add a topknot of pimiento and a tiny 


Scalloped Potatoes 
With Onions 


Crisp Corn Bread 


Chili Sauce Almond Cookies 


sprig of parsley. There’s watery relationship between 
sea food and the nosegay of water cress cleverly tied 
with a blade of chives. Pepper rings will hold any sea food. 


Fresh-Fruit Compote * 





Mixed Whole 
Pickles 


Fruit Salad in 
Honeydew Circles 
Fruit Dressing * 


Waffles With 
Creamed Chicken 


How to Do: From Mother Nature’s horn of plenty select 
melons and fruits. Cut honeydew rings and fill to over- 
flowing with canned or fresh fruits. Snip a few grape 


More Waffles With 
Sweet Accompani- 
ments 


Honey, Jam, Maple 
Sirup 


leaves for a classic base along with choice 
the fruit for a frosty garnish. Behold the loveliest salad 
of all autumn. Nice for a Sunday evening party. 


bunches of 





Roast Leg of Lamb 
Hot or Cold 


Salad Bouquets 
Mayonnaise 
Melba Toast 


Potatoes 





How to Do: Looks like cream cheese and it is—blended 
With mayonnaise. Season highly; then swirl from a pastry 
tube onto waxed paper. Freeze in refrigerator tray. Lift 


Parsley-Buttered 


Hot Biscuits 
Apricot Jam 


Peppermint Ice 
Cream 
Chocolate Cake 


with a spatula. Garnish with a cooked caulifloweret and 
leaf-lettuce rosettes. Pass bowl of mayonnaise and chilled 
ripe olives—the dark color adds to any salad scheme. 





Baked Canned Salmo 
With Lemon Slices 


Harvest Salad 
Sharp French Dressin 
Potato Chips 


Casserole 


How to Do: Off to a good start with Harvest Salad is 
this Friday’s special dinner. Calm, graceful, and well- 
poised are the slices of cantaloupe and honeydew. The 


Mixed Vegetable 


Bran Muffins 
Plum Butter 


Pineapple Upside- 
Down Cake 
Coffee 


jolly Bing cherries laugh and twirl their stems at such 


dignity. Crisp the potato chips in the well-filled oven, if 
there’s room. Serve the dessert cake warm. 





Maryland Chicken 
With Cream Gravy 


Autumn Salad Steamed Rice 
Hot Whole-Wheat 


Wafers 








How to Do: The tang and tints of early fall are in this 
salad. Stuff peeled, tiny, red and yellow tomatoes with 
diced celery, cucumbers, and onion mixed with creamy 





Slivered Green Beans 
With Mushrooms 


Butter-Crusty Bread* 
Loganberry Jelly 


Grape Pie 
Cheese and Coffee 








mayonnaise. Turn upside down on lettuce; sprinkle with 
chopped chives or pickled pearl onions; serve with may- 
onnaise. Make grape pie with lattice top; serve warm. 





Corned-Beef Hash 
Baked in Cream 


Fruit-Salad Plate 
Lemon Dressing * 
Cheese Rings 


How to Do: Serve diced fresh pears and seeded Tokay 
grapes or watermelon balls in crisp lettuce cups; garnish 
with California walnuts. Cut bread with doughnut 





Green Lima Beans 


cutter; butter and sprinkle with grated cheese; 
Spread canned or homemade hash in baking dish; pour 
on cream to moisten; brown in a hot oven. 


No Dessert 
Coffee 


Hot Garlic French 
Bread * 
Red-Pepper Jam 


toast. 





*Recipes for “‘So Good Meals,” 
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with additional salads, on page 62 
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Sea-Food Salad Plate. .62 
Tomato-Bow! Salads. . 62 
Westward Ho. ...... .62 





Send Recipes Now for 
Cooks’ Round Table 
Contest. See Page 63. 
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Breads 
Butter-Crusty Bread. .62 
Reh, on ks cv 0. 5 
Desserts 
Baked Pears,........ 62 
Fresh-Fruit Compoge. .62 
Meats and Fish 
Baked Canned Salmon . 62 
Browned Veal Roils ., .62 
Neapolitan Meat Loaf, 62 
and Vegetables — 
Garden-Walk Pickles. . 48. 
Olive Cherries... .., 48 
Pickled Beans. . oe 
‘Pukled Crab Apples . 
ene aa ES 
Pickled Pears........ 47 
tine: oe Sanne .48 
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SNACK NOOKS seve sistehens of Better tomes 


A GooD carpenter or handy man can build 
No. 1, with variations to suit. Work out your own color harmony, or pat- 
tern it after this richly hued scheme—burnt-orange leather for the corner 
lounge seat, marbled maroon rubber tile with black border and cream 
feature strip for the floor, marbled taupe wall linoleum forming the wain- 
scoting, and jonquil yellow paint for the walls and ceiling. . . . Mrs. Frue- 
hauf says, “It’s a popular spot for family and guests. We rarely go into 
the dining- or living-room.” 

A prime space-saver is No. 2—a sophisticated dinette and buffet built 
all in one. Red and eggshell moleskin upholster the innerspring seats and 
comfortable slanting backs. There’s no hiding away of lovely glassware. 
Two plate-glass doors on a roller track keep it dustless but decorative. 
The wall rail lowers the high ceiling and displays a collection of colorful 
trays which bring pleasant memories and happy thoughts. The arrange- 
ment and objects are changed from season to season. 





AND No. 3 is an early-morning bar for the 
hurried businessman and a leisurely breakfast spot for the family to enjoy 
the morning sunshine. Curved shelves run the depth of the counter, hous- 
ing toaster and percolator to be plugged into outlets in the back wall of 
the shelves. Only the waffle iron need be lifted from its perch. Beneath 
the shelves slide narrow, deep drawers for linens and flatware. The top 
drawer can be conveniently opened by the person seated at that end of 
the bar. The bar is the shortest possible distance from the range and just a 
few steps to the refrigerator. 

For the wee kitchen, as No. 4, with no space to spare, a drop-leaf 
lunch counter is the best bet. Hinge it to the counter top which covers the 
inclosed radiator; ring it in as extra serving space. Be sure to place the 
chairs to overlook the garden and pool as you breakfast. From this lookout 
you may watch cherry blossoms become summer fruit, autumn leaves 
color, and winter birds hop across the feeding tray. 
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NO CARPENTRY problem here—No. 5— 
just an inviting breakfast or snack corner bought ready-built, installed, 
then finished to match the smart new kitchen. Red leather-cushioned seats 
set off the white of table and woodwork and pick up the gay vegetable- 
patterned wallpaper. Guaranteed as a non-knee-bumper is the mushroom- 
style table with its firm center pedestal. 

As gay and lovely as a parrot’s wing is this up-to-date kitchen, No. 6, 
with its nook for snacks. Those upholstered seats—lemon-yellow with 
black—hide storage space beneath. There’s a telephone at your elbow, 
room for a radio behind your head, and a niche for two or three cook books 
—a perfect setting for planning the week’s menus and market order. There 
are double electric outlets for toast, coffee, and waffles. The walls are of 
light lemon-yellow with a back splash of Pompeian red, ceiling of eggshell 
ivory, floor of light cream cork composition, rubberized silk curtains of 
lemon color with deeper dots, and Venetian blinds of light cream color. 
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BBY THE simple scheme of ripping out a wall 
and turning a dark doorway into a sun-filled arch, this bright breakfast 
room, No 7, shares its light and freshness with the adjoining kitchen. 
Quaint corner cupboards add graciousness to the square lines of the little 
room. Shelves parade pretty plates; the lower units house over-size dishes. 

In No. 8 sunlight glints thru crystal and colored glass, enriching a sim- 
ple breakfast setting. Wisely the clutter of glass curtains has been avoided, 
leaving wide reaches of glass unbroken except by three glass shelves which 
cross the stationary center window, holding the hobby collection. 

If you hate to wiggle your way into dead-end breakfast nooks, why not 
chairs and a sawbuck table, as shown in No.9? Here the table is of cherry, 
the chairs enameled robin’s-egg-blue touched off with cherry-ted cushions. 
The curtains are ivory-white voile with cherry-red stripes and red ball 
fringe. Recessed tiers of shelves answer the puzzler of what to do with 
little pitchers and teapots too charming to hide away. 
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H. YW do you bring up a child to have a 
million-dollar personality? 

That’s what I went to Hollywood to dis- 
cover, if [ could, and I came away with a 
brand new appreciation of a happy, healthy 
little girl and her mother—of Shirley 
Temple and Mrs. Temple. 

Whether or not you’re a Shirley Temple 
fan, there’s no denying that the golden- 
haired child has something that ensnares 
all kinds of hearts—and plenty of them. 
Four years ago, when she was barely 5, the 
whole world capitulated. Oldsters and 
children, businessmen and homemakers in 
every motion-picturized country fell in love 
at first sight. (Shirley, by the way, is said 
to be the only feminine star enjoyed by the 
Hindus! More money is paid to see her 
each year than is spent to view any other 
one person or object in the world, and this 
has held true for three years.) 


So WHAT is it about Shirley Temple 
that’s made her the greatest box-office star 
in the history of pictures? The answer, of 
course, is personality. 

But where did she get her personality? 
Was she born with it, or is it in some part 
the result of the care and training she’s re- 
ceived? If the latter, can other parents, fol- 
lowing the example of the Temples, help 
their children to develop this same price- 
less asset? 

There are plenty of tests to measure in- 
telligence, but personality remains intan- 
gible—except that it pays and pays! But 
anyone who sees a Temple picture is im- 
pressed by certain things—Shirley’s beauty, 
the beauty of wholesome childhood; her 
sweetness, which appears genuine (and is); 
her smile which flashes so readily, lighting 
her small face; her intelligence and alert- 
ness; the naturalness with which she does 
her parts on the screen; and her remarkable 
responsiveness. 

If we could learn which of these traits 
were born in Shirley and which were de- 
veloped in her, we might get somewhere 
in our study of her delightful personality. 


I had an excellent chance to watch Shir- 
ley—at the studio, doing scenes for *‘ Lucky 
Penny,” rehearsing and discussing the next 
*“*take,” studying her lessons in snatches in 
the little dream trailer which is her school- 
room during pictures, with her mother, her 
teacher, her director, other children in the 
cast, and with several dozen more people 
all engaged in making the important Tem- 
ple pictures. I saw her in action thru a long 
grueling afternoon as she made and re- 
made a difficult sequence that had the 
adults on pins and needles long before it 
was over. I talked with these people and 
with Shirley herself, trying especially to 
find out all I could about her early life—I 
mean, of course, that brief but important 
span of three years before she made her 
picture debut. Sounds funny, doesn’t it, 
when you realize that this star who’s been 
a box-office leader for three years is barely 9. 

Shirley off the screen is perhaps even 


Mrs. Shultz and Shirley groom Charles, the Afghan dog, 
for a scene in “Lucky Penny,” Shirley’s latest picture 


| 


more remarkable than the Shirley in pic- 
tures. To me, she’s most attractive in real 
life. The camera makes her seem plumper 
than she is—her 68 pounds is just a good, 
sturdy, 9-year-old weight for her 50-inch 
height. Neither can a camera really show 
her healthy, glowing complexion. Shirley 
never wears make-up. To prepare her for a 
scene, Mrs. Temple merely sees to it that 
her curls are in order. 


RapiaNT as her personality is on the 
screen, it’s even more so in everyday life, 
for the real Shirley is smiling or laughing 
practically all the time, and there’s no 
more attractive smile in the world. Happy 
and sweet from 7 in the morning, when she 
wakes up, until 8:30 at night, her bedtime, 
she’s alert to everything about her and as 
responsive with the wardrobe woman, the 
other children, the casual visitor on the lot, 
as she is with her direc- | Turn to page 70 


Better Hemes & Gardens’ Child Care & Training Department « Conducted by Gladys Denny Shultz 
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WHOLE FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


PICKLED 


APPETIZERS 
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Pickled Beans Cook 4 quarts green or yellow wax beans in salted, 
boiling water until tender, leaving beans whole or cut- 
ting in pieces. Drain; pack in hot, sterilized jars. Combine 6 cups vinegar, 1 cup 
brown sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon pepper, 1 teaspoon allspice, 1 stick 
cinnamon, and | tablespoon whole cloves; bring to a boil; pour over beans. Seal 
at once. Makes 4 quarts.—Mrs. Harry Hohwiesner, Valley Stream, New York. 
This pickling sirup may be used for carrots and beets; if granulated sugar is 
substituted for brown sugar, it may be used for small pickling onions. 


Watermelon- 
Rind Pickles 


Trim off green and pink parts of 7 pounds watermelon 
rind; cut into l-inch cubes or cut with small biscuit 
cutter. Parboil until tender but not soft; drain. Combine 
7 cups sugar, 2 cups vinegar, 44 teaspoon oil of cloves, and 4 teaspoon oil of cin- 
namon; bring to boiling; pour over rind. Let stand overnight. In the morning, 
drain off sirup; heat and pour over rind. The third morning, heat rind and sirup; 
seal in hot, sterilized jars. Makes 8 pints. The oil of cinnamon and cloves keeps 
the rind clear and transparent.—Mrs. Fred Nelch, Springfield, Illinois. 


Garden-Walk Soak overnight 1144 quarts tiny cucumbers, 1 quart 
Pickles small, green tomatoes, quartered, 1 pint tiny pearl 

onions, and 4 chopped, sweet red or green peppers in 
brine of 1 cup salt to 1 gallon water. Drain; cover with boiling water; drain. Cook 
separately 1 quart green beans, 1 pint lima beans, 1 quart tiny carrots, and 1 
head cauliflower in flowerets 
in boiling, salted water until half 
cooked; drain. Combine 2 cups 
sugar, 8 cups vinegar, 4 table- 
spoons white mustard seed, 2 
tablespoons celery seed, and 1 
package mixed pickling spice; 
boil; add all vegetables. Cook 10 
minutes; pack in hot, sterilized 
jars; seal. Six quarts —Mrs. Laura 
Brown, Pembina, North Dakota. 


Olive Cherries: Wash 2 
quarts cherries; don’t stem; pack 
in hot, sterilized jars. Combine 4 
cups vinegar, 14 cup sugar, 1 ta- 
blespoon each cinnamon and 
white mustard seed, 1 teaspoon 
each allspice, whole cloves, and 
salt; cook 8 minutes; cool; pour 
over cherries. Seal. Three pints.— 
Mrs. Nelson Davis, Vienna, Va. 
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Blend one 8-ounce package pimiento cheese with 1 Cheese Puffs 
well-beaten egg; season to taste. Toast fancy shapes of 
bread on one side. Spread other side with butter and pimiento cheese. Broil until 


brown and puffed. Makes 35.—Annie Iwamoto, San Francisco, California. 


Blend \% cup butter and one 3-ounce package cream 
cheese; mix with 1 cup flour. Chill. Roll very thin and 
cut with 2-inch cooky cutter. Spread with anchovy paste; fold over; bake in hot 
oven (400°) 10 minutes. Serve hot. Makes 48.—Lauretta Stouffer, Sulphur, Okla. 


Anchovy Puffs 


Soften one 8-ounce package American cheese with 
fork; add 4% cup chopped nut meats and 12 small 


pickled onions, chopped. Mix well. Form into small balls; roll one side in paprika 
and stick with a whole clove. Makes 12.—Frances Parker, Oregon City, Oregon. 


Cheese Apples 
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September or October is peony-planting time. So gray-bearded Dr. A. P. Saunders, a master- 


spirit among peony lovers, tells you how to grow the most distinguished group you’ve ever seen 


The Peony Professor Speaks Up 


Dr. ARTHUR P. SAuNDERs has experimented 
with peonies for 33 of his 69 years. He’s grown 
some ten thousand hybrids. Today he has the 
largest collection of species and pedigreed hy- 
brids in the world. 

You’ll find this four-acre collection on a hill 
just above Hamilton College in Clinton, New 
York, where he has taught chemistry and served 
at timies as dean since 1900. He began hybridiz- 
ing wild species in 1916. Some crosses didn’t 
take. Others became freaks that never opened 
their buds, had no stamens, or never set seed. 
Some turned into beauties. Few have reached 
the stage where they can be offered for sale. 

Doctor Saunders has one quarrel with Ameri- 
can peony collections. Says he: “It’s a curse 
that they run exclusively to the Chinese sort, 
which is as if you had a home fruit orchard and 
nothing in it but plums.”’ You’ll want to read 
what he proposes you do about it.—Editor. 


A lovely, fully double, light pink tree peony 


5 first thing to do with your peonies 
is to throw them away, unless, that is, you 
can honestly say, “‘I have never seen peo- 
nies more beautiful.” 

Life is short, the garden season still 
shorter. To pack each precious day with 
joy, you must have not only iris and peonies, 
and all the rest, you must have the best you 
can get. So get out in your garden this Sep- 
tember and throw out the bad things in it. 
What if your grandmother did plant those 
ugly purplish peonies? She wouldn’t have 
if she’d been able to buy what you can 
today for a dollar. 


Varieties you'll want: Let’s select new 
varieties for your garden—only the best. 
For clarity, assume first that you want 
nothing but regular garden peo- 
nies—Chinese peonies, they’re 

called. There are three types: 

singles, Japanese, and doubles. 

Single peonies have only one 

layer of petals, with true stamens 

in the center. Rub your finger 

over the stamens and it'll come 

away covered with yellow pol- 

len. The Japanese type also has 

only a single row of outer petals, 

but in the center are narrow 
strap-shape petals, sometimes 

striped or twisted, and some- 


eresowskyi, one of the 
fragrant rose-pink species 


times looking like true stamens; but rub 
your finger across the center of a Japa- 
nese peony and you'll find that it rarely 
takes on any pollen at all. Doubles or semi- 
doubles always have more than one row of 
petals. Sometimes stamens and even car- 
pels become petals, and you have a fully 
doubled flower. 

You’ll want representatives of these three 
groups. If you can’t have more than a doz- 
en plants, I recommend you get only one 
single, a white. They’re all pretty much 
alike. If you’re very fond of singles, get a 
pink or a dark red. Helen is as good as any 
pink; L’Etincelante (lay-tin-see-lahnt) is 
showy and costs somewhat less. For red, 
try The Moor. 

Central petals in the Japanese type are 
so varied in color and form that you could 
have a dozen Japanese whites and they’d 
all be conspicuously distinct. I suggest you 
allow yourself three. In the whites take your 
pick from Isani Gidui, Margaret Atwood, 
and Toro-no-maki. In pinks Aureolin is 
very showy, and Tokio and Ama-no-sode 
are both fine varieties. Of the dark reds, 
Fuyajo, King of England, and Mikado 
are best. 


Doubles you’ll want: If you choose eight 
doubles and semidoubles and don’t include 
the white Le Cygne (lay- | Turn to page 82 
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Pickled Beans Cook 4 quarts green or yellow wax beans in salted, 
boiling water until tender, leaving beans whole or cut- 
ting in pieces. Drain; pack in hot, sterilized jars. Combine 6 cups vinegar, 1 cup 
brown sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon pepper, 1 teaspoon allspice, 1 stick 
cinnamon, and 1 tablespoon whole cloves; bring to a boil; pour over beans. Seal 
at once. Makes 4 quarts.—Mrs. Harry Hohwiesner, Valley Stream, New York. 
This pickling sirup may be used for carrots and beets; if granulated sugar is 
substituted for brown sugar, it may be used for small pickling onions. 


Watermelon- 
Rind Pickles 


Trim off green and pink parts of 7 pounds watermelon 
rind; cut into l-inch cubes or cut with small biscuit 
cutter. Parboil until tender but not soft; drain. Combine 
7 cups sugar, 2 cups vinegar, 4 teaspoon oil of cloves, and 14 teaspoon oil of cin- 
namon; bring to boiling; pour over rind. Let stand overnight. In the morning, 
drain off sirup; heat and pour over rind. The third morning, heat rind and sirup; 
seal in hot, sterilized jars. Makes 8 pints. The oil of cinnamon and cloves keeps 
the rind clear and transparent.—Mrs. Fred Nelch, Springfield, Illinois. 


Garden-Walk 


Soak overnight 14% quarts tiny cucumbers, 1 quart 
Pickles 


small, green tomatoes, quartered, 1 pint tiny pearl 
onions, and 4 chopped, sweet red or green peppers in 
brine of 1 cup salt to 1 gallon water. Drain; cover with boiling water; drain. Cook 
separately 1 quart green beans, 1 pint lima beans, 1 quart tiny carrots, and 1 
head cauliflower in flowerets 
in boiling, salted water until half 
cooked; drain. Combine 2 cups 
sugar, 8 cups vinegar, 4 table- 
spoons white mustard seed, 2 
tablespoons celery seed, and 1 
package mixed pickling spice; 
boil; add all vegetables. Cook 10 
minutes; pack in hot, sterilized 
jars;seal. Six quarts —Mrs.Laura 
Brown, Pembina, North Dakota. 


Olive Cherries: Wash 2 
quarts cherries; don’t stem; pack 
in hot, sterilized jars. Combine 4 
cups vinegar, }4 cup sugar, 1 ta- 
blespoon each cinnamon and 
white mustard seed, 1 teaspoon 
each allspice, whole cloves, and 
salt; cook 8 minutes; cool; pour 
over cherries. Seal. Three pints.— 
Mrs. Nelson Davis, Vienna, Va. 
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Appetizers 





Blend one 8-ounce package pimiento cheese with 1 Cheese Puffs 
well-beaten egg; season to taste. Toast fancy shapes of 
bread on one side. Spread other side with butter and pimiento cheese. Broil until 


brown and puffed. Makes 35.—Annie Iwamoto, San Francisco, California. 


Blend 4 cup butter and one 3-ounce package cream 
cheese; mix with 1 cup flour. Chill. Roll very thin and 
cut with 2-inch cooky cutter. Spread with anchovy paste; fold over; bake in hot 
oven (400°) 10 minutes. Serve hot. Makes 48.—Lauretta Stouffer, Sulphur, Okla. 


Anchovy Puffs 


Soften one 8-ounce package American cheese with 
fork; add 4% cup chopped nut meats and 12 small 
pickled onions, chopped. Mix well. Form into small balls; roll one side in paprika 
and stick with a whole clove. Makes 12.—F rances Parker, Oregon City, Oregon. 


Cheese Apples 
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The Peony Professor Speaks Up 


Dr. ARTHUR P. SaunpDeErRs has experimented 
with peonies for 33 of his 69 years. He’s grown 
some ten thousand hybrids. Today he has the 
largest collection of species and pedigreed hy- 
brids in the world. 

You'll find this four-acre collection on a hill 
just above Hamilton College in Clinton, New 
York, where he has taught chemistry and served 
at timies as dean since 1900. He began hybridiz- 
ing wild species in 1916. Some crosses didn’t 
take. Others became freaks that never opened 
their buds, had no stamens, or never set seed. 
Some turned into beauties. Few have reached 
the stage where they can be offered for sale. 

Doctor Saunders has one quarrel with Ameri- 
can peony collections. Says he: “It’s a curse 
that they run exclusively to the Chinese sort, 
which is as if you had a home fruit orchard and 
nothing in it but plums.” You’ll want to read 
what he proposes you do about it.—Editor. 


A lovely, fully double, light pink tree peony 
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September or October is peony-planting time. So gray-bearded Dr. A. P. Saunders, a master- 


spirit among peony lovers, tells you how to grow the most distinguished group you’ve ever seen 


. first thing to do with your peonies 
is to throw them away, unless, that is, you 
can honestly say, “‘I have never seen peo- 
nies more beautiful.” 

Life is short, the garden season still 
shorter. To pack each precious day with 
joy, you must have not only iris and peonies, 
and all the rest, you must have the best you 
can get. So get out in your garden this Sep- 
tember and throw out the bad things in it. 
What if your grandmother did plant those 
ugly purplish peonies? She wouldn’t have 
if she’d been able to buy what you can 
today for a dollar. 


Varieties you’li want: Let’s select new 
varieties for your garden—only the best. 
For clarity, assume first that you want 
nothing but regular garden peo- 
nies—Chinese peonies, they’re 
called. There are three types: 
singles, Japanese, and doubles. 

Single peonies have only one 
layer of petals, with true stamens 
in the center. Rub your finger 
over the stamens and it'll come 
away covered with yellow pol- 
len. The Japanese type also has 
only a single row of outer petals, 
but in the center are narrow 
strap-shape petals, sometimes 
striped or twisted, and some- 








eresowskyi, one of the 
fragrant rose-pink species 


times looking like true stamens; but rub 
your finger across the center of a Japa- 
nese peony and you'll find that it rarely 
takes on any pollen at all. Doubles or semi- 
doubles always have more than one row of 
petals. Sometimes stamens and even car- 
pels become petals, and you have a fully 
doubled flower. 

You’ll want representatives of these three 
groups. If you can’t have more than a doz- 
en plants, I recommend you get only one 
single, a white. They’re all pretty much 
alike. If you’re very fond of singles, get a 
pink or a dark red. Helen is as good as any 
pink; L’Etincelante (lay-tin-see-lahnt) is 
showy and costs somewhat less. For red, 
try The Moor. 

Central petals in the Japanese type are 
so varied in color and form that you could 
have a dozen Japanese whites and they’d 
all be conspicuously distinct. I suggest you 
allow yourself three. In the whites take your 
pick from Isani Gidui, Margaret Atwood, 
and Toro-no-maki. In pinks Aureolin is 
very showy, and Tokio and Ama-no-sode 
are both fine varieties. Of the dark reds, 
Fuyajo, King of England, and Mikado 
are best. 


Doubles you’ll want: If you choose eight 
doubles and semidoubles and don’t include 
the white Le Cygne (lay- | Turn to page 82 
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GENUINE OLD FASHIONED 
SOLID MAHOGANY 





e/ “a BEING introduced by 
leading furniture and 
department stores is Imperial’s 
new Jeffersonian Group of 
sixty authentic American occa- 
sional pieces. Many of these 
beautiful tables are actual 
reproductions of cherished 
originals (1743-1826). All are 
superbly built of genuine solid 
mahogany, enriched with 
Imperial’s new Shadwell finish, 
and moderately priced. You 
are cordially invited to see 
these and other fine Imperial 
creations at 
leading deal- 
ers’ through- 
out thenation, 






7h ' . <2 . 
‘ Imperial SPurniture GB. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


NEW de luxe booklet 
picturing the entire Jef- 
fersonian Group of 60 
Pieces with historical 
descriptions sent for 10c 
to cover postage and 
handling. Please address 
Department B-9. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE B-9 
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Did you read “Maid to Order” in Better Homes & 
Gardens? Plenty of you—both mistresses and maids— 
must have done so, for our letter file and pile of articles 
on the maid problem have taken on out-size propor- 
tions! So here are bits culled from the best of them. 
We're handing them on to you as the maid’s side of the 
question.—The Editors. 


A MAID Wants to Know .. . How I loathe the 
term ‘‘ domestic service’’! Yet I’m in it, and I’d like the 
work if it weren’t for the social stigma attached to it. 

In terms of dollars, the maid is often better paid 
than the average shop or clerical worker. But count- 
ing the hours, we’ve something else again. When office 
girls are leaving at 5 o’clock there lies ahead of the 
“hired girl’? two or three of the hottest and busiest 
hours of the day. Her “‘free”’ afternoons and evenings 
are likely to be too brief to allow making any real plans 
—especially if the family lingers about the lunch table 
or loiters with friends over cocktails until dinner is 
anywhere from fifteen minutes to an hour late. 

So now a maid wants to know: 

Why should her employer have any jurisdiction over 
her afternoons and evenings off? Why should she be 
told when she must be in her room any more than 
Jane or Nellie of the office force? 

Why must maids be turned out en masse on Thurs- 
day afternoon? Why not Wednesday, Tuesday, or 
Friday? 

And why must I be a Mary or an Ellen when almost 
any other “woiking goil”’ is accorded the title of 
‘Miss’? I glory in my ability to make a soufflé of 
quality, to create a mouth-watering salad, and to time 
a three-inch, juicy steak. But, alas, this lack of respect 
for my position fades away the glory. 

Why does the employer so often forget that the maid 
has a body that needs exactly the same vitamins, sun- 
shine, fresh air, and exercise as does her own? 

Why shouldn’t the employer be just as ready to give 
her own references as she is to demand them? After all, 
almost any maid enters with some trepidation into an 
unknown household. 

Why should the maid be termed a “nomad” if she 
doesn’t stay a year in a place? Believe me, the perfect 







Don’t surprise her with 
cats, dogs, or invalids 


We Maids— 


AN ANSWER TO “MAID TO ORDER” 
















employer is just as rare 
a bird as the perfect 
maid, and a year’s a , 
long time to be daily 
imposed on if you’ve 
much spirit. 

Why should any em- 
ployer interfere with the 
personal freedom of her 
employee any more 
than is absolutely neces- 
sary? My present “lady 
of the manor” doesn’t 
allow any smoking, yet 
she’s almost never with- 
out a cigaret between 
her fingers! 

And the children— 
little darlings! Don’t ex- 
pect the maid to look 
after them unless she’s 
hired with that under- 
standing. Don’t expect her to keep the house tidy il 
they’re allowed to strew their possessions from base 
ment to garret. And don’t let them hang on her skirt 
if you want the work done. 

Housework is a grand profession and an interesting 
one. Speed the day when it may attain the dignity it 
merits, and when its workers may be accorded the 
same social standing as their more fortunate sisters in 
other walks of life.-—M. L., Salem, Massachusetts. 





It takes teamwork; 
takes understanding 


Proper Perspective! Because I worked as both 
cook and maid, this is a wail from the other side. Too 
often the work schedules made by homemakers aren’t 
workable at all because they’ve little idea how long it 
takes to do a certain task. And how many women evel 
check up on the hours their maids work? I kept a timc 
schedule one week and it averaged over ten hours a 
day, including Sunday and my “day off.’’ Most maids 
work from six to eight hours on these “free” days. 
It takes more than a frill to raise one’s morale then! 

Many women who have only one maid expect the 
service that would be given by a staff of servants. But 
the most disagreeable part of the work is the dis- 
courtesy or condescension maids receive from their 
employers. Why, oh why, in this enlightened age 
should people hang onto the handed-down idea that 
it is a degradation to work as a servant? Is there any 
work that’s really more important than preparing 
three meals a day and keeping a house orderly? Yet 
if you’re doing these things in another’s home—your 
social standing is nil. The mistress-maid problem is 
probably one of the biggest worries in the life of the 
modern homemaker. It will continue to be so until 
both the mistress and the maid have acquired a new 
and wider point of view.—H. G., Storms, Ohio. 


A FIVE-POINT Argument: May I view your 
writer’s interview with maids in “Maid to Order’’? 

1. Wages. Why have them in accordance with those 
paid in your community? Why not pay according to 
the maid’s experience and efficiency? 

2. Time Off. It takes you all day to buy a dress and 
half the next to get the saleswoman to take it back. 
Why expect a maid to do all her shopping after 2 
o’clock—after she’s dressed [ Turn to page 60 
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DECORATOR-DESIGNED 


BLUE RIBBON PRIZE WINNING 
I-E-S Better Sight Lamps 


Selected for Beauty of Design in a nation-wide 
contest sponsored by the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF DECORATORS 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
(New York Chapter) 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY 

® Now you can have lamps in authentic period designs 
which harmonize with your decorative theme, and at the 
same time give you the sight-saving benefits incorporated 
in I.E.S. Better Sight Lamps. Hundreds of America’s 
foremost designers and creative artists, representing 
the chief style centers of the country submitted designs, 
from which the judges selected the prize winners . . 

the twelve most beautiful in the four leading periods: 


Crass I. 18TH CENTURY ENGLISH 
Crass II. EARLY AMERICAN 

Crass III. 19TH CENTURY FRENCH 
Crass IV. CONTEMPORARY MODERN 


GENERAL @} ELECTRIC 


SEPTEMBER, 1938 —SEE.. Btkty . . PAGE 91 





NEW DECORATIVE HARMONY COMBINED 
WITH GOOD LIGHTING 


Light Condition with I. E.S. Blue Ribbon Lamps and 
enjoy the new beauty and gracious charm they add to 
your living room. Harmonizing floor and table models 
in all price ranges will be available soon. Every lamp 
is a prize-winner. Each carries the Blue Ribbon award 
and the I. E. S. Certification tag, assurance that beauty 
and style go hand in hand with good lighting per- 
formance and fine construction. Choose new Blue 
Ribbon lamps at your favorite store, and enjoy the last 
word in progress in lighting and authenticity in style. 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


re. £ 


General Electric does not make Blue Ribbon Lamps, but publishes 
this advertisement in the interest of Better Light for Better Sight. 


ON DISPLAY SOON AT 
YOUR FAVORITE STORE 









These Early American 
I.C.S. Better Sight Lamps 
—in either floor or table 
model—are two of the 
Blue Ribbon prize winners. 
You can identify these 
lamps and the other prize- 
winning lamps by the Blue 
Ribbon Award at the left. 








There are several equally 
authentic models in the 
three other design periods 
to fit your decorative 
theme. All I. E. S. Blue 
Ribbon Lamps carry the cer- 
tification tag shown below. 
































® How would you like to cut as much as 
25% off each month's fuel bill? You 
can do it when Silentite ‘‘Insulated’’ 
Windows are in your home. Owners all 
over the country tell us so. 

Here's the first major improvement in 
windows in over 300 years. Here’s a 
window that’s several times as weather- 
tight as an ordinary double-hung win- 
dow—weather-tight because Silentite, 
made by Curtis, employs a new, supe- 
rior, patented type of weather-stripping 
that’s built into each window unit at 
the factory. 

There are no cords to break, no 
weights or pulleys to get out of order. 
Silentite won't stick, neither will it 
rattle in any kind of weather. It keeps 
draft and dust outside, reduces house- 
cleaning bills. And Silentite is a wood 
window, because wood gives lasting 
satisfaction. It's specially treated with 
a preservative to add still longer life. 

Silentite is easy and economical to 
install. It’s a troubleproof window that 
costs no more than other properly 
weather-stripped windows. 

Ask any architect, contractor or deal- 
er to tell you why Silentite is a better 
buy for you. They know Curtis, Amer- 
ica’s best-known name in woodworking 
for over 72 years. 

Use this coupon to get complete in- 
formation. If you are interested in case- 
ment windows you'll want to know 
about the new Curtis Silentite Case- 
ment which is also insulated. 


* 
CURTIS COMPANIES 
SERVICE BUREAU 
Dept. BH-9 Clinton, lowa 


OTHER CURTIS PRODUCTS: 
Sectional Kitchen Cabinets + Exterior and Interior 
Doors + Frames + Trim + Entrances + Moldings 
Panel Work + Cabinet Work + Mantels + Stair- 
ways + Shutters + Screens + Storm Doors and 

Windows + Garage Doors « Mitertite 
Door and Window Trim. Sold 
throughout the Country by 
Reliable Dealers. 







CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
Dept. BH-9, Clinton, Iowa 


Please send your book, “Curtis Insulated 
Windows,” containing full details on heat- 


saving and “painless” Silentite Windows. 
I am planning to Build [] Remodel [] 
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The Sign of Thrift 


Here's News About the New Gas Ranges 


By Cora Joyce 


You Lt find the insignia CP in- 
scribed in a circle on many new gas 
ranges. It stands for Certified Per- 
formance. To the alert homemaker 
it means better meals, easier and speedier 
work, and money saved. It’s your shop- 
ping target and mine in buying a 
new gas range. 

Likely your old range still “ works. 
So does mine. But sometimes it’s 
canny to spend to save. The range 
we bought in 1927 was fine. It’s still 
useful. The family automobile, vin- 
tage ’27, was useful, too; but as an 
economy measure, we’ve had four 
new Cars since it. I’m realizing more 
and more that a new, three-times-a- 
day cooking tool, thru thrift im- 
provements now available, will pay 
for itself, will yield dividends. 

The new CP mark on gas ranges 
stands for a definite standard of per- 
formance, for the latest in thrift im- 
provements. Twelve or more leading 
gas range manufacturers display it, 
but only after their ranges have 
passed the most rigid of laboratory 
tests and have proved fuel-savers, 
time-savers, and food-savers. It’s a 
guarantee of excellence. With this 
insignia you can be sure of known 
basic minimum standards. 

The range you buy may surpass 
these standards, may have many 
more than these basic qualities to 
make you like it. You may buy your 
particular CP range for its plusses! 
Thus, make a choice upon the addi- 
tional features which, of course, vary 
with the,range. 

Working on the theory that no 
fuel is better than the range in which 
it’s placed, that cooking gas can’t be 
more thrifty than its tool, the Ameri- 
can Gas Association made a careful 
study of gas ranges. The committee 
found that many gas range manu- 
facturers excelled in some phases of 
gas range construction, but that no 
one manufacturer had yet combined 
all the desired features. 
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Fast preheating saves time 





Pans stay mirror-bright, save work 


After extensive research, testing, 
and pooling of talents, the require- 
ments of a Certified Performance 
range were at last decided upon, 
stepping up, according to the esti- 
mates of the Association of Gas Ap- 
pliance and Equipment Manufac- 
turers, 10 years of normal progress 
into one year. While the designs of 
burners, ovens, and broilers may 
differ, ranges that boast the CP in- 
signia are all laboratory tested and 
guaranteed to accomplish the three 
following thrift results! 


They Save Time 


If you want it to, each CP range 
cooks fast. It must include one or 
more giant, high-speed, top burners 
capable of at least 12,000 BTU per 
hour. This is a great speed. The oven 
must be fast. It must reach 500° in 
11 minutes, cutting the former 20- 
minute preheating period at least 
in half. Broilers are speeded up. 
They must reach a 600° broiling 
temperature within a 15-minute 
period. 

Among other time-savers are 
these: (1) Not only the surface burn- 
ers, but also the oven and broiler 
burners must light automatically 
when you turn on the gas—no 
scratch, no squat, no peer. Not a 
match used. (2) To save cleaning 
time, top burners must have an 
enamel finish or be constructed of a 
rust-resisting metal. CP ranges must 
have scientifically designed burners, 
giving a clean, blue flame that leaves 
pans mirror-bright. (3) The oven 
vent must be over the range, dis- 
charging away from the wall. Such 
ranges can be placed close to the 
wall or even against it without harm 
to the wall. 


They Save Fuel 


CP top burners are more efficient 
than formerly. This means either a 
fuel-saving or more home cooking at 


no greater cost. The burner must be 
mounted up high, very close to the 
cooking utensil, giving an even 
flame spread over the bottom sur- 
face of the pan. This saves fuel. The 
new type top burners must go from 
high speed to simmering tempera- 
tures and all heats in between; in 
other words, tailored heat from the 
fitted flame to the exact temperature 
required—instant flexibility. Con- 
trolled low heat won’t burn, and 
you'll save fuel and nutritive value 
by this cooking method. 

Touch a CP oven in use and note 
its effective insulation. With a 500° 
oven on the inside—and that’s hot— 
the outside surface must not exceed 
a temperature of 75° above room 
heat. With this better oven insula- 
tion and improved burner construc- 
tion, less gas is needed. A cooler 
kitchen and fuel saved! 

It is great news to me that the 
broiler pan in a CP range pulls or 
swings ’way out. Food can be placed 
and turned with never a singed wrist. 
New broiler racks hold more food in 
a position for broiling. 


They Save Food 


The broiler must be smokeless, its 
racks and drip pan designed so you 
just can’t have a grease fire. The 
oven saves food because it must be 














Tailored temperatures save $$ 


designed to maintain an even tem- 
perature as low as 250°. New CP 
oven racks must carry “stops” to 
prevent tilting. No muss, no food 
waste. As for surface burners, their 
high-to-simmer versatility of cook- 
ing speeds avoids cooking calami- 
ties, scorching, and food waste! 

Will my new CP gas range pay for 
itself on a thrift basis? I’m convinced 
that it will. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, 
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The Fifth of a Series on Home 
Remodeling Sponsored by Johns-Manville 


HIS interesting rebirth of an 

outmoded house began quite 
typically—with a family bewildered 
and more than a little discouraged. 
Apparently there was no limit to 
what had to be done—while there 
was most decidedly a limit to what 
they could afford to spend. 


But 10¢ brought ““The Home Idea 
Book”’—and new hope. 


It taught them how a few inex- 
pensive structural changes can re- 
veal an old home’s beauty of line . 
how ingeniously and economically 
an architect can revamp room ar- 
rangement for greater charm, com- 
fort and convenience . . . its pages 
made plain some of the magic that 
lies in the skillful use of color; how, 
properly chosen and applied, color 
can make a room seem larger or 
smaller, higher or lower, wider or 





J-M Asbestos Roofing Shin- 
files: lasting, fireproof, re- 


duce upkeep expense. 





Th . 
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J-M Home Insulation keeps 
homes cooler in summer, 
warmer in winter, saves fuel. 


HOW A CHARMING 


NEW-OLD HOME 














narrower, grave or gay 

And, most important of all per- 
haps, they learned that certain of 
today’s new building materials are 
made specifically to transform yes- 
terday’s outdated houses—quickly, 
thoroughly and at amazingly lowcost. 


FTER careful consideration and 
comparison, they chose to cover 

the worn-out exterior of their home 
with J-M Asbestos Roofing and Sid- 
ing Shingles (see illustrations below) 
—because they are charming as 
weathered wood—because they go 
on inexpensively right over old sur- 
faces—and because they require no 
painting to preserve them. (These 
shingles cannot burn, will not rot or 
split, are unaffected by ice or snow.) 
For extra rooms in unused attic 
and basement space, they chose dec- 
orative wall and ceiling panels of J-M 


J-M Asbestos Siding Shingles: 
charmof weathered wood ; but 
fire-, weather-, wear-proof. 
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Insulating Board, which 
can be inexpensively applied, 
permit of unlimited interior treat- 
ments, need no further decoration. 


Anxious to make their new-old 
home entirely modern in respect to 
year-round comfort and low heat- 
ing cost, they wisely decided to in- 
sulate. Their J-M Rock Wool Home 
Insulation (see below) will save them 
up to 30% on fuel costs every winter 
from now on—with a “comfort” divi- 
dend in summer, difficult to appraise 
adequately in dollars and cents; and 
—beyond all this—rooms will be up 
to 15° cooler in hottest weather. 


“The Home Idea Book,” a new 
Johns-Manville publication which 
this family found invaluable, is a 
uniquely helpful, decidedly good- 
looking, permanent addition to the 
homeowner slibrary. 
It is bound in a hand- 
some blue and silver 





r--------MAIL COUPON TODAY:-------- 





tos Siding Shingles [). 
Johns-Manville Co., 


(In Canada, 


Name 


Look for this Housing Guild Seal. 
Building Headquarters in your town. 


Johns-Manville, Dept. BHG-9, 22 East 40th Street, 
Send me ‘*The Home Idea Book."’ I enclose 10¢ to cover han- 
dling and postage. I am interested in the following: re- 
iiding (1); Home Insulation [); 
Boards i extra rooms (); Asbestos Shingle Roof 0); Asbes- 
write to Canadian 
Ltd., Laird Drive, Toronto, Ont.) 


GREW OUT OF 







An article 
bs 
Crawlford 


cover and has 60 pages of interest- 
ing and non-technical text. There are 
so many photographs, drawings, 
sketches and diagrams that it’s vir- 
tually a “picture book.” Color, freely 
used, adds interest and realism. 


The subtitle— “Helpful suggestions on 
how to get the most for your money in 
building, remodeling, decoration, main- 
tenance’ —suggests the true value of 
“The Home Idea Book” to every family 
who plans now, or some day, to remodel 
an existing home or put up a new one. 
(Included, of course, are pictures of mod- 
ern houses, floor plans and other helpful 
material for builders of new homes.) 

Particularly valuable is its information 
on the “new” National Housing Act, 
which makes it possible to pay tor re- 
modeling or a new house like rent in 
easy monthly payments with the lowest 


financing costs and interest rates ever 
offered. 
For your copy of “The Home Idea 


Book,” just mail the coupon, together 
with 10¢ to cover handling and postage. 






It identifies 


N.Y.C. 


Insulating 





Address 
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DO UBLE X teaches you, in one 
lesson, to turn in a professional score 
as o Floor Refinisher. All you need: a 
can of Double X (75¢ at paint or hard- 
ware stores); o pail of boiling water; a 
brush or mop; steel wool. Send 10¢ for 
trial carton: Schalk Chemical Company, 
350 East Second Street, Los Angeles. 


_—— 





SAVABRUSH swings a great 


thrift-stroke, too! His job is to bring back 
to por paint brushes classed as hard 
ond hopeless. A presto-powder that, 
when dissolved, loosens paint, varnish, 
shellac, enamel. if not at your dealer's, 
send 10¢ for postpaid package: Schalk 
Chemical Co., 350 E. 2nd St., Los Angeles. 





SCHALK’S CRACK FILLER 


is for those who like to putt-er around 
the house, doing odd repair jobs. All you 
odd is water. Fills any crack or hole in 
wood, wallboard, plaster. Won't shrink; 
dries hard. At your dealer's; if not, send 
10¢ for postpaid package to Schalk 
Chemical Co., 350 E. 2nd St., Los Angeles. 





WAXOFF drives home the 


thought that here is the modern speed- 
way to remove wax, floor oil, polish, dirt, 
before revarnishing or rewaxing. Can't 
hurt your hands; can't explode. Your 
dealer should have it. If nat, send 10¢ 
for postpaid package: Schalk Chemical 
Co., 350 East 2nd Street, Los Angeles. 
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That extraordinary relationship 
that exists between father and son 
is never driven home so clearly as 
when my 5-year-old cautions me, at 
Sunday dinner, not to take the big- 
gest piece of chicken. 


+++ 


Some state universities require a 
co-ed to swim before she can get her 
diploma. . . . I propose that no girl 
be graduated from high school or 
college unless she can cook an en- 
tire meal, to be judged satisfactory 
by a board of traveling men who 
have been eating in bad restaurants 
all week. 


++ + 


“I declare,” says Phyllis Gowan, 
“sometimes I get more fun throwing 
things away than I did buying ’em!? 


> x, 


You begin ‘to get a glimmering of 
how far your son has passed beyond 

our control when you examine his 
eer occasionally at night, and 
find the day’s adventures recorded 
there in bruises, scratches, and 
sears. . . . You know he'll suffer 
deeper wounds, and you can only 
try to teach him to keep them 
antiseptic, 

+++ 


I was reassured and comforted to 
hear that I’m not the only husband 
who o. k.’s or vetoes his wife’s 
clothes; four husbands out of five 
pass on their wife’s finery. . .. What 
puzzles me is how three husbands 
out of five can have such execrable 
bad taste! 


+++ 
In our block the stubbornest old lady 
is Grandma Higgles, who claims she gets 


more sense out of her parrot than her 
grandchildren get out of their radios. 


Mustrations by George Callahan 








**Grandma Higgles ... gets 
more sense out of her parrot” 
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When vacationtime comes, the 
wife of the rich lawyer on the cor- 
ner always has a hard time deciding 
whether to go to an exclusive sum- 
mer resort and be democratic or to a 
democratic summer resort and act 
“exclusive.”” (At hotels where the 
rooms are under $20 a day she’s al- 
most unapproachable.) 


++ + 


Somehow, you never notice how 
worn the upholstery on the living- 
room furniture is half as much as the 
day you return home from a vaca- 
tion; and three days later you’re ac- 
customed to it again and have for- 
gotten all about it. 


+++ 


Husbands whose wives are likely to ad- 
mire other men: The one who never even 
fumbles for the check when twovor three 
couples are stepping out together... . 
The one who swears at the other driver 
when the traffic misadventure is his own 
fault... . The one who brags how his 
firm couldn’t get along without him— 
when he hasn't asked for a raise in six 
pears. 


++ + 


Well, I’ve finally managed to take 
off eight pounds. . . . It’s been sheer 
will power; partly the warm weath- 
er and partly the fact that I’ve 
finally induced the b. w. to padlock 
the refrigerator at night and put the 
key under her pillow. 


+++ 


Whether she was the prettiest girl 
in town or the homeliest girl in the 
neighborhood, after ten years of 
happy married life a wife’s face be- 
comes that dear familiar face; and 
many a husband often wonders why 
he once thought that beauty was 
most important of all. 


++ + 


At the Labor Day picnic I always am 
reminded how much smaller the families 
are; it’s no longer possible to organize a 
baseball game in one family group... . 
But with so many of the younger girls 
playing ball, a game of worky-up with a 
softball is, thank goodness, still a possi- 
bility. 


- ee 


The b. w., bless her, is completely 
flabbergasted by a column of figures 
—except when she adds up how 
much money she needs for a com- 
plete new outfit of clothes. 


+++ 


“Tt isn’t easy,” muses Les Gowan, 
“to convince a high-school graduate 
that the first step toward making the 
world over is to help wash the dishes 
or mow the lawn.” 


It’s a wise husband who finds out, be- 
fore he praises a dish‘of soup or a choco- 
late cake, whether it was created in his 
own kitchen or came from a can or a 
bakery, 

+++ 


Remember how they used to 
ballyhoo the marvels of the twenti- 
eth century? And now when a man 
starts his. automatic phonograph, 
turns on the air-cooling machine on 
a summer night, and settles down 
to see some home movies, he feels 
— he’s really living the simple 

e. 


a ae 


My neighbor on the corner de- 
voted this summer to painting his 
house himself, instead of playing 
golf, and now he brags more about 
that than he used to brag about his 
brassie shots. 


~» 
‘ 





“*... brags more than he used 
to about his brassie shots”’ 


I nominate for the Open-Air Hall of 
Fame: The neighbor who plants no 
Shrubs and neglects his lawn, because he 
enjoys yours so much. ... The guileful 
mother who always sends her children to 
your yard to play, but shoos children 
away from her yard. . . . The bookish 
hombre who borrows Volume 17 of your 
encyclopedia and keeps it three months. 


+++ 


It’s a very happy mother who can 

et a glow of pride out of the dirty 

fingermarks her small children leave 

on the wall around the electric-light 
switches. 


+++ 


Perhaps the current generation of 
wives, the ones with husbands in the 
latter thirties and early forties, don’t 
realize that they have the neatest, 
tidiest husbands in history—because 
4,000,000 of them had army expe- 
rience in neatness. 


++ + 


On reflection, I realize that never has 
the b. w. pampered me quite so much as 
during the time my mother-in-law was 
visiting us... . It was a superb demon- 
stration of wifeliness. 


+++ 


I’ve been watching the newcomers 
to our town, and it suddenly dawns 
on me that the ones who get ahead 
fastest are the ones who are nice to 
elderly or homely women. . . . (And 
that’s something you don’t learn in 
college.) 


—HARLAN MILLER 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, 
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NEW! 


4 G-E OIL FURNACE 


(i | 


More heat from less oil. The 
finest oil heating equipment that 
money can buy—and the cheap- 
est to own! A complete boiler- 
burner unit. New in design and 
performance. 


NEW! 


G-E WINTER-AIR 
CONDITIONER 





Automatic oil heat plus condi- 
tioned air. Warm, healthful, cir- 
culated air—filtered of dirt and 
dust and moistened to the de- 
sired degree of humidity. 














READ WHAT THESE OWNERS SAY 


“G-E Automatic Oil Heat has 
proven most satisfactory, both in 
operation and economy. There 
is no other oil burning unit com- 
parable.” S. S. Parham, 
Henderson, N. C. 









**TheG-E Oil Furnace, installed 
three years ago, has given me 
at satisfaction. It has cut my 
Fuel bill in half.” 
George E. Nagengast, 
Albany, N. Y. 









"Since I installed the G-E Oil 
Winter-Air Conditioner, I’ve 
never had a single worry about 
ae the house at just the 
right temperature and humidity 
level,” F. M. Rude, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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One~ can afford 


Automatic ~— eat 


OIL MIXED TWICE WITH AIR 


The new G-E Oil Burner burns oil in a 
better way. Oil is mixed twice with air. The 
result? Complete combustion—better re- 
turns for your heating dollars. 


Find out how easy it is to enjoy the best 
in automatic oil heat. Send for free booklet, 


Fits Your Present System 


This amazing new unit comes to you all-in- 
one package. It can be quickly installed as 
a part of your present heating system. 


A simple adjustment of the burner makes 
it possible to “‘tailor” the flame to fit most 


GAS, TOO! If you prefer gas as fuel, investigate 
the advantages of the ft as Furnace a y 
Gas Winter-Air itioner. Small down payment— 
as long as 36 months to pay on all G-E Automatic 
Heating Equipment! 


any combustion chamber. And there are 
nine other exclusive features! 


Listen to the General Electric story 
before you buy 


There is a General Electric distributor in 
your community who is a specialist in heat- 
ing and air conditioning equipment. He 
will gladly advise the type of equipment 
best suited to your needs. Phone today (see 
classified directory under Air Condition- 
ing, Oil Burners, or Gas Furnaces), or mail 
the coupon for free booklet. 


: 1100. 
Gener® NJ. “_— A 
Div A014 Bee, wb Genetsl FL Gas Puram 
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AND TIME TO LET 
MAGIC CHEF'S GREAT 

DRIVE ON OLD STOVES 
SAVE YOU MONEY AND 
HOURS OF KITCHEN , ‘ 
PRUDGERY... . 
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ef is mad . ~ 
use with tank or 
bottled gas (Pyro- 
fax east of the 
Rockies). Ask 
your dealer or 
write us for fur- 
ther particulars. 





*Rounp-Up Time” means time to look at gas ranges. Time, first, to 
look at that unhandy, slow-cooking old stove in your own kitchen. 
Then, look at the beautiful 1938 model Magic Chefs your dealer is 
showing in the nation-wide drive against obsolete ranges. 

Look at the savings you can make in time, temper and money by 
getting a modern gas range now. Today’s Magic Chef is so improved 
that it outmodes the kitchen range of even three years ago. It gives 
you the speed, cleanliness and economy of gas, the ideal modern fuel, 
and brings you the utmost in efficiency, convenience and beauty. 

Never before have you seen such gas range values as are offered in 
the Old Range Round-Up. And never before has it been so easy to 
Own a smart, new, modern Magic Chef. 

Stop in to see the new Magic Chefs when you’re shopping. Select 
the range that suits your taste and pocketbook, and then ask your 
dealer about having it installed on the easy-pay plan. You'll start 
saving when you start cooking on a modern Magic Chef. 

American Stove Company + Dept. K, 229 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


YOuUR Quick CONOMICAL SERVANT 














TALK 


‘TITLE REG. U. PAT. OFF. 





S. P. Lives in Baltimore 


Gentlemen: Please ask Sterling Patter- 
son why he’s so scornful of anyone who 
says “frosting” instead of “‘icing.” 
Fannie Farmer’s index has a column 
of frostings and no icings. Is it a matter 
of Mason and Dixon’s Line again?— 
Elizabeth C. Rinehart, Wilmington, Del. 


From the Flowered Alps 


Dear Friends: I wish all those who 
struggle trying to raise Alpine flowers 
in their gardens could see how luxuri- 
antly everything grows here, high on 
the mountains, untouched by man. 
The Edelweiss, Alpine roses, Gen- 
tians, Saxifraga, Sedum, sempirvirens, 
Viola, buttercups, all run riot and 
fling their colors to the skies.—Mrs. 7. 
A. Dreps, Interlaken, Switzerland. 


% Regular readers will remember Mrs. 


D’S contributions to Back Talk and 


Among Ourselves—from Vermillion, S. D. 


Dissertation on Pretty 
Pussies (of the Woods) 


Dear Editor? The skunks which in- 
habit Harry O’Brien’s neck of woods 
must be a weak-kneed, inferior garden 
variety breed of cats. Here in the rock- 
ribbed hills of Pennsylvania no self- 
respecting civet cat ever was seen to 
“flash” by a window with such speed 
it was necessary to rush to the other 
side of the house to catch a glimpse of 
it. The word is améle, not flash. 

[ I remember seeing a mother and 
six offspring coming down the road 
toward the house. I rushed half a mile 
away to get my father. We “‘flashed” 
back. Somehow I managed to keep 
about ten steps ahead of him on the 
home stretch, and had the gun in his 
hands before the pussies got out of 
sight. ] 





‘Then, if I know my skunk statistics, 
Maggie didn’t have a bridge party 
that evening unless the guests wore gas 
masks. 

Another of my fond memories is of a 
time when I was expecting a visit from 
two friends who had never been to see 
me before. Naturally I wanted the best 
foot put forth. I wanted to show my 
friends how pleasant life in the country 
could be. The first night they were 
here my father was routed out of bed. 
After cornering the intruder in the 
cellar window under the guest room, 





he let go with both barrels of the shot- 
gun. Only a few remains stayed in the 
window. The rest scattered around the 
cellar. The fragrance still remained 
two weeks later when my city-bred 
friends left for home. Why they ever 
stayed their allotted time is a mystery 
I never could understand. 

Much as I enjoy reading Mr. 
O’Brien’s Diary, I’m beginning to sus- 
pect that his suburban home is in a 
penthouse, and his knowledge of ani- 
mals is absorbed from Burgess’ Animal 
Stories.—C. B. Stephens, Honesdale, Pa. 


@ Maybe kitties of O’Brien’s Ohio suburb 
have been trained for s ! A little farther 
west still and “flash” is a slow, weak, de- 
scriptive term for such felines. 


But Who Sits Home With 
Daughter? 


Dear Harlan Miller: In reply to the 
question in your last belch—no, moth- 
ers nowadays don’t sit up and wait for 
daughters to come home from dates— 
the daughter sits and waits for her 
bleached-hair mama to come in from 
the round of the joints. It’s now up to 
daughters to set a good example for 
their mothers!—Mrs. W. L. B., Mil- 


waukee. 





Altering the Diary 


Dear Mr. O’Brien: Naturally as a 
native Washingtonian I know about 
the dispute between Tacoma and 
Seattle over the name of Mt. Rainier. 
But never, by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation, could it be claimed by 
Spokane, 350 miles away. (There is a 
Mt. Spokane, often called Mt. Baldy.) 

Mt. Rainier was named for an Eng- 
lishman who never saw it—and ofh- 
cially confirmed by Congress. “Mt. 
Tacoma,” which is not officially rec- 
ognized, comes from the Indian word 
Tahoma, meaning ‘‘great white 
mount.”—Virgina M. Rigby, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


@ Thanks to H. Colburn Jones of Spokane 
also for catching the error. 


No Holding the Foods 
Editor Now 


Dear Editor: Indeed you’d better 
NOT spank the foods editor. She has 
saved the day for me on many occa- 
sions, and now that we’ve the colored 
pages to guide us in serving, I can’t 
imagine why anyone would criticize. I 
always try out the menus on my family; 
then if we like them, I serve them to 
guests. In that way I introduce BH@G 
to my friends. . . . I even like the ad- 
vertisements; they’re educational.— 
Mrs. J. Gerald Sullivan, Seattle, Wash. 


It’s for Everybody 


Dear Editor: Not being rich enough 
to have a maid or a gardener, nor so 
poor as not to have a few of the little 
luxuries in my home and garden, I 
find BH &G a very practical magazine. 
Do some of your critics buy maga- 
zines for their servants to read?— 
Alice Graham, Lansing, Mich. 


Special acknowledgment and thanks are 
ue to Mrs. tman (filberts!) and 
others who have written us about Washing- 
ton and Oregon nuts vs. California's; too 
many to print. (Continued on next page 
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What Every 


Home Owner 


Should Know 


about 


INSULATION 


Should You Insulate just the attic 
or your entire home? How much fuel will 
good insulation save? The answers to dozens 
of questions like these are given in a new 
Insulation Booklet you'll want to read. 

In addition to giving you the “low down” 
on insulating problems, this booklet shows 
you, in pictures, how you can have a thick 
lining of Eagle Insulation installed in your 
home without building alterations! 





What Is Eagle Insulation? 

Eagle Insulation is clean, fireproof, water re- 
pellent, mineral wool. It lasts a“‘housetime,” 
providing an effective obstacle to summer heat 
and winter cold. Hundreds of home owners 
say they wouldn't part with Eagle Insulation 
for many times what they paid for it, because 
it brings so much extra comfort to their 
homes. Eagle Insulation soon pays for itself in 


Se Mail Coupon 

“« Ne Today. For your own 

. : information, even if you 
haven't decided to insu- 
late this Fall, send for this 
interesting new Insula- 
tion Booklet. There’s no 
obligation. Mail the coupon today. Or look in 
the phone book for the name of the author- 
ized Eagle Insulation Contractor in your city. 









INSULATION. 


for Homes 


pr. 1938 
Eagle-Picher 


* oo ee a SR ee 


Tue Eacte-Picner Leap Company 
Dept. BH9, Temple Bar Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me the new booklet, 
“It’s Different,”’ which tells all about 
Eagle Insulation. 








Name_ 


Address = 





City a ee 
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McDonnel, Here You Are 


Sir: If John McDonnel were to con- 
sult his dictionary, he might find the 
answer to his confusion between “*com- 
munal” and “communism.” And if he 
can’t, suppose he were asked to turn 
over his communal postoffice, police 
and fire protection, water and sewage, 
fire and other insurance to some 
‘rugged individual’’ like himself? 

Let’s be critical, by all means, 
whether of Mr. Lewis and Mr. Green, 
or Vice-President Garner, or even of 
the editors of BHG&G, but let’s get our 
facts and thoughts, if any, straight, be- 
fore we indulge in our common afflic- 
tion, our cacoethes scribendi. — Paul 
Rudnick, Fontana, Wis. 


Sir: To the unthinking owners of 
small homes or businesses, who imagine 
Communism would better their lot, 
it’s only necessary to state that if all 
wealth and property in the country 
were equally divided, each would have 
less than $2,000. It’s a new thought to 
them; they had visions of enriching 
themselves by “‘taking it away” from 
the mythical “rich men’’; not realizing 
that no matter how little they own 
someone else owns less, and every 
property owner would be a loser under 
any form of collectivism in America. 
—L. C. Long, Canton, Ohio. 


@ Our thanks to the many others who ex- 
pressed their opinion on this question. Lack 
of space precludes printing the letters. 


Bldg. & Loan Rebuttal 


Dear Mr. Editor: The thousands of 
building and loan associations thruout 
the country don’t deserve the kind of 
wholesale condemnation which H. M. 
in Bridgeport, Conn., hands them. 

He makes particular reference to 
New Jersey and then counters with— 
*‘probably other states as well.’”” New 
Jersey, which was one of the largest 
states in building and loan assets, suf- 
fered more than any other state be- 
cause of prolonged real estate deflation 
and because there were more associa- 
tions than communities needed. 

But there are many associations in 
the state not in a frozen condition, and 
are active in new loan business—thus 
helping building activity rather than 
hindering it. 

When we look at the picture in the 
U.S. as a whole, this letter from H. M. 
becomes far less justifiable in its im- 
plications. While there was a time 
back in the days of banking troubles 
when associations did have to ask 
many investors for a little time in pay- 
ing out heavy withdrawals, this condi- 
tion is practically non-existent today. 
. . . For the past three years associa- 
tions have been making loans at the 
average rate of $75,000,000 or more a 
month, and ‘between a 4th and a 3rd 
of this has gone for financing one- and 
two-family homes. In the face of this 
real support which thrift and home 
financing institutions are giving to re- 
vival of construction activity, it just 
doesn’t seem to make sense that they 
should be accused of being major bar- 
riers to a building boom.—A. D. Theo- 
bold, U.S. Bldg. & Loan League, Chicago. 


Bushes, Bogs, and the 
Cranberry Cape 


Back Talk: Ahoy there, stranger 
from Brookline! Your knowledge of 
this section is shockingly lacking. Who 
ever heard of CRANBERRY BUSHES 
on Cape Cod? . . . What if you don’t 
like our Cape Cod architecture? 

Our simple Cape Cod dwellings are 
primarily HOMES, built for maxi- 
mum shelter and comfort; with a dig- 
nity and charm typical of our earliest 
settlers.—M. N. Strong, Cape Cod, Mass. 


@ Bushes, vines, shrubs, creepers—take 
your choice. 
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Heartsick a Month Ago 
--- Happy Today 




















TRADEMARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


I wept over my bridal picture 
because I suddenly saw how dishwashing 
had ruined my hands—then. . . 


...I found that I could avoid red, 
rough hands. Mother told me to use 
gentle Ivory Soap for dishes instead 
of ordinary laundry soaps! In two 
weeks my hands were much smoother. 
And today they’re as pretty as when 
I was married. Ivory, so pure that it’s 


safe even for a baby’s tender skin, 
costs only about one cent a day to use 
for all your dishwashing—less than 
ordinary granulated soaps! Why don’t 
you get some “‘Large-Size’’ Ivory Soap 
for your dishes today? Ivory can make 
a big difference in hands! 


IVORY SOAP 


for dishes helps keep your hands smooth 
99*hoo'h pure... It floats 














The ease with which building insulation can be installed has almost as much 
to do with its total cost as has the price of the material itself. The more 
time and labor required, the greater the cost to you. And right there Kimsul* 
makes worth while savings. 





| 





See that the 
Insulation you buy 
meets all these 
requirements 


Efficiency: Kimsul* 
is made of wood fibers, 
their natural high re- 
sistance to heat in- 
creased by interweaving, 
creping and laminating. 


Flexibility: Kimsul 

fits snugly. It can be 
tucked into odd spaces, 
around windows, electric 
wires, pipes, etc. 


Permanence: Kimsul 
is highly resistant to 
fire,vermin and moisture. 


4 Non-Settling: Kim- 

sul stays put. Leaves 
no unprotected spots; 
will not shred, sift or 
settle. 


5 Lightness: 1000 sq. 
ft. of Kimsul only 
weigh 131.5 lbs. It adds 
practically nothing to the 
structural load. 


Proper Thickness: 

One-inch Kimsul pro- 
vides maximum comfort 
and fuel savings for the 
investment. 


No Waste: Every 


square inch is usable. 


% Ease of Handling 

and Installing: Prac- 
tically nocutting or fitting 
when installing Kimsul. 


9 Expandability: Kim- 
sul speeds up work and 
reduces installation costs. 


‘Nome 








For example: A sloping roof constitutes one 
of the most difficult insulating jobs. Yet, as 
shown above, it is comparatively simple 
with Kimsul. Fasten at the top, pull down 
like a roller shade and fasten at the bottom. 
Then attach with laths along the edges. 
Side walls and attic floors are even simpler. 


In homes with un- 
finished attic floors 
a surprising amount 
of heat can be stop- 
ped from escaping 
by installing a layer 
of Kimsul between 
the joists, directly 
on the plaster base 

. a job most any 
one can do at very 
little cost. 

This ease of in- 
stalling not only 
reduces costs but 
helps provide a 
snug fitting job. 










® Kimsul makes any home warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer. In aver- 
age homes the fuel saved often pays the 
entire cost in a few years’ time. Get the 
facts from your Architect, Contractor, 
or Building Material Dealer... 
coupon for an interesting book. 


NAIL ON AT TOP 


PULL DOWN LIKE A 
Se ee 
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Kimberly-Clark Corporation, (Kimsul Division), 
Established 1 Neenah, 


1872. 


122 East 42nd St., New York —_ BHG-9 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Send Free book” “Kimsul—Year' Round nslation 
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We Maids— 


and ridden to town on the street car? 

3. Personal Requirements. You want 
her in by 12 on nights out. Shopping, 
dinner, a movie, a late snack with her 
boy friend, home on the street car— 
and all between 2 and 12 o’clock! 
Maids must be supposed to be super- 
human—or inhuman. 

4. Callers. She’s invited places. 
How can she repay these invitations? 
A room where she can entertain her 
girl or boy friend and perhaps serve 
tea and sandwiches on occasion will 
make her feel that you’re interested 
in her other than in what you “can 
get out of her.” 

5. Giving Notice. Would you bind 
her to her promise to give two weeks’ 
notice if she could better herself by 
changing in one week? 

These are just a few thoughts I had 
when reading the article, for I feel 
that most women need to see, more 
and better, the maid’s side of the 
question.—<. M. C., Minneapolis. 


Irs a Business Contract: I’m 
one of those subject to the beck and 
call of every member of the family, re- 
gardless of long hours, improper 
tools, and lack of materials needed 
for the work—in other words, a maid. 
When there’s friction between mis- 
tress and maid, I find that often it 
results from lack of a clear under- 
standing on the part of the maid as 
to just what constitutes her job, and 
failure of the madame to live up to 
her part of the agreement. 

So when you, Madame, interview 
an applicant for a position, treat her, 
and later your maid, with that de- 
gree of courtesy which befits the 
culture of the class which you pre- 
sumably represent. Address her by 
her surname until she’s become an 
integral part of your home. Explain 
carefully your regulations as to 
hours on duty, time off each week, 
uniforms, laundry, and use of tele- 
phone. Have a prepared statement 
of these items for reference. On oc- 
casions when there’s extra work, 
plan to furnish extra help. 


SHOULD there be cats, dogs, birds, 
or invalids in your home that will 
demand her attention, she should be 
told. Go over her daily program of 
work, noting any special duties on 
certain days. 

Ask about her religious convic- 
tions. Should a servant be refused 
opportunity to attend services if she 
so desires, she can’t be expected to 
remain long with you. 

Advertisements for servants some- 
times mention “‘a good home’”’ as an 
inducement, but this seldom applies 
to the servants. I know a woman 
who refused to buy a 25-cent mirror 
for a maid’s room when she had just 
built a $2,500 house and runway for 
three dogs. Evidently the “good 
home”’ referred to the dogs. 

So, Mesdames, if you really want 
to solve this servant problem and at- 
tract the better type of maid, you 
can do it. How? By brushing away 
the old-time servant idea and put- 
ting the proposition rather on a 
business basis, considering the inter- 
view preliminary to forming a busi- 
ness contract which will be the law 
to bind both of you. 

A maid, I know whereof I speak. 
—B. McL., Baltimore, Maryland. 





[ Begins on page 52] 


Having “maid trouble’? Then 
perhaps the story of how I keep my 
maids until they marry will help. 

A friendly interview with each ap- 
plicant helps me decide which girl 
will be happiest in my home. When I 
find one I like better than the rest, I 
ask her to come for a day, watch me 
work, and help a bit. For this I pay 
her at once if she decides to leave. 
Next, I explain her duties fully. This 
I feel is most important and should 
do away with grumbling later—if I 
live up to my side of the bargain. 

Of course, some maids are lazy 
and careless, but others are only in- 
experienced. 


I ALWAYS give my maid a private 
room, even if it means crowding the 
others a bit. This I make as pleasant 
as possible, letting her feel that it’s 
really hers. She may hang her own 
pictures and arrange her own furni- 
ture. Here she may entertain her 
friends, or if we’re out she may use 
the other rooms if she leaves them in 
order. After giving a maid these 
privileges, I find her entirely willing 
to assist me when I have guests in 
the evenings. 

She is given her day off regularly. 
I consider that she’s made her plans 
and no whims of mine should inter- 
fere. I never have her prepare the 
meal for me to reheat that evening. 
Nor do I leave a messy kitchen for 
her to clean up before breakfast the 
morning after. If it ever does be- 
come necessary for me to change her 
day, I ask her about it in advance 
and give her another day instead. 

Some women, never having done 
much housework alone, don’t real- 
ize that a maid can accomplish but 
one task at a time. The. wise home- 
maker will try to put herself in the 
maid’s place and realize that what 
she can’t do without a maid to help, 
she certainly shouldn’t expect the 
maid to do alone. 

In my daily contact with my maid, 
I try to make her feel that we two are 
working together for the betterment 
of the home in which we both live, 
and not that she’s working for me. 
It takes an intelligent, sweet-tem- 
pered girl with a sense of good man- 
agement to be a maid. Give her cred- 
it—C. D., Stillwater, Minnesota. 





Modern Rides 
Out of the West 


[ Begins on page 38 | 


milk receptacle opens conveniently 
into the kitchen. 

Even tho you’re tucked in and fed 
cod-liver oil by a forced-draft, air- 
conditioning plant in the small base- 
ment, you live close to the out-of- 
doors. The walls of glass bring in the 
ever-changing beauty of Nature. 
You can go outside from all private 
rooms without passing thru living 
quarters. The downstairs bedroom 
opens out into its own private gar- 
den, and you can rise from bed and 
walk in the still, dewy peace of the 
early morning. The living quarters 
open onto a lawn patio. 

The dining-room, you'll note, al- 
tho separable by a drapery, can be 
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You spend one-third of 
in bed. Why not enjoy the 
sleeping comfort, the long- 








@ Blankets? 
scious colors add beauty 
drooms; their generous 


And because of their 
, they remain like new, 
if properly Gared for, through a life- 
time of use. 


Kenwoods Actually Cost Little 


When you consider that Kenwood 
Blankets provide glorious sleeping 
comfort for so many years, the cost 
of their rich enjoyment is very small 
indeed. And what @ satisfaction it is 
to have the best, blankets as fine and 
beautiful as those iff the most luxu- 
riously furnished homes. At a time 
when thrift is so important, quality 
blankets are a real economy. So 
choose Kenwoods, and get the ut- 
most in value for your Money. 


This Book FREE! 


Gives correct blanket sizes, types, col- 
ors; dependable tests of quality; safe 
washing instructions; shows all Kenwood 
Blankets in full color. 
For your frée copy, 
send postal, letter, or 
coupon below to—Ken- 
wood Mills, Dept. W-6, 
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4 
OF YOUR LIFE... 


KENWOOD MILLS, Dept. W-6 

Empire State Bidg., New York, N. Y. 
Please send new book on selection and 
care of blankets. 


Name 





Street 





City. a 
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thrown into the living-room space 
when you entertain guests and need 
to expand. The dining table col- 
lapses and is stored. Don’t let the 
tradition for having a separate din- 
ing-room worry you, for in medium- 
size suburban homes the separate 
dining-room is going down the chute 
with formal entertaining. 

The downstairs lavatory—which 
permits cleaning up before you carry 
dirt any farther into the house after 


Rear and Right Side View 


gardening—can be prepared with 
rough plumbing for a future exten- 
sion into a full bathroom. 

The whole house is built of stock 
materials—standard-dimension lum- 
ber, standard steel sash, sheet-metal 
exterior trim, and either wood plank- 
ing or one of the new weatherproof 
insulation panels for the exterior fac- 
ing. This is vital because stock ma- 
terials cost considerably less than 
those cut on the job. 

Allin all, it’s a corking good mini- 
mum-cost home for a family of four 
or five. 


Now, how much will it cost you? 


We’ve prepared a list of all materials needed 
to build this house. Using this list, your archi- 
tect, building-material dealer, or builder can 
figure the exact cost to you. We can’t accurately 
state that cost here because building costs are 
high in some communities, low in others. Send 
two three-cent stamps for this list. Use cou- 
pon below. You are in no way obligated. 


The list of materials is only one part of Better 
Homes @& Gardens’ Bildcost devine. If the cost 
is right and you decide to build this house, we’ll 
send you the necessary plans, specifications, 
and contract forms for the nominal price of $5 
for one set, $] for additional sets. For all prac- 
ticable purposes, three sets are necessary—one 
for your architect, contractor, and yourself. 


Better Homes & Gar- 
B ] LIVOST dens’ Bildcost Service 
is a regular feature of 


REG. v. & PAT. OFF. the magazine. No 
matter where you live—East, West, North, or 
South—there’s a Bildcost Gardened Home for 
you and your family. Send 25 cents for the Better 
Homes & Gardens’ Book of Bildcost Gardened- 
Home Plans. It contains descriptions of 37 other 
homes designed by outstanding architects. The 
design and construction of all Bildcost homes 
conform to Federal Housing Administration 


standards. 


Better Homes & Gardens 
5709 Meredith Building 
Des Moines, lowa (Please Check) 


[_] Please send me the List of Ma- 
terials which will enable me to 
learn the exact cost to build Bild- 
cost Home No. 809 (described on 
page 38) in my own community. | 
inclose two 3-cent stamps. 


(] Please send me your Book of Bild- 
cost Gardened-Home Plans and 
the List of Materials for Bildcost 
Home No. 809. | inclose 31 cents. 
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The residence of W. E.. Hooker, 
Bridgeport, Ohio, is equipped 
throughout with Aluminum 
windows. These windows have 
not been painted, but retain 
their natural, attractive finish, 


py aerey 
ARE PRICED FOR THE MODEST HOME 


Aluminum windows are priced so low that they’re within 
the reach of every home builder. And because of their 
beauty, the ease with which they open and close, and the 
added glass area they give, you'll certainly want Aluminum 
windows in your building specifications. 

The light weight of Aluminum windows and their accu- 
rately-fitted parts make them easy to operate. There’s no 
warping or swelling to cause binding, no rusting or rotting 
to require expensive replacements. Aluminum windows 
are permanently weathertight. They never need painting. 

Builders like Aluminum windows because they are com- 
plete, ready to be set in place when received. There is no 
labor to add for assembling knocked-down parts, weather- 
stripping, painting, fitting or refitting. That’s why the first 
cost of Aluminum windows compares so favorably with the 
completely installed cost of other windows. 

We'll send you a free booklet listing the manufacturers of 
Aluminum windows. It contains descriptions and drawings 
of their various types of windows. ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF 
America, 1912 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


UMINUM WINDOWS 





MADE OF ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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New Colors and Designs, 25 Model Rooms 


66 pages of fashionable rugs in det Keons | 
—Decorating Helps—all in full colors. 


—When You Send Your 


OLD RUGS, 


CARPETS, CLOTHING 


UR FREE catalog tells how you 

can have the new rugs you long for 
at a saving of 35 to 50 cents on every 
dollar. It describes how we merge and 
reclaim the valuable wools in all kinds of old 
rugs, carpets, blankets, drapes, clothing, etc. 
—scour, sterilize, shred, picker, card, bleach— 
then redye, respin, and weave into modern— 


Seamless, Reversible 


OLSON RUGS 


—deep-textured, firmly-woven, 2-sided 
Broadloom Rugs that have won praise 
of editors and women everywhere. 


Any Special Size Rug You Want 
to fit ANY room, stair or hall,—sizes you 
cannot get elsewhere. No need to spoil the 
effect with a rug too short or too narrow. 
Choice of 66 lovely, authentic Early American 
—Oriental—Modern Texture patterns—pop- 
ular Solid and Two-Tone Colors—Tweedy 
Mixtures—Blends—Ovals. 


J 
It's All So Easy. just PHONE the 
Railway Express to call at your door for your 
materials, or ship by Freight AT Our Ex- 
PENSE. We do the rest. Orders filled in a 
Week. You Risk Nothing By a Trial. 


Try America’s Finest Low 
Priced Rugs At Our Risk 


Olson Rugs have won the approval of over two 
million customers and praise from magazine 
editors. Satisfaction guaranteed. Our 64th Year. 
Beware of Agents—order direct from OLSON 
RUG CO., Chicago, New York, San Francisco. 


TEAR OUT and MAIL 
THIS COUPON OR ic POSTAL TO: 

gi OLSON RUG CO. Giicago, iil, Dept. £225 

Gentlemen :—Please mail Free and without obliga- 


" tion, your big, new money-saving Rug Catalog 
“Beautiful New Rugs from Old” (and Special Offer). 
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RECIPES FOR 


9 Yoo 
el 


Pear-Blossom Salad: Slices of 
fresh pear arranged in petal forma- 
tion on shredded lettuce with mounds 
of chopped crystallized ginger for 
flower centers. Celery seed French 
dressing. 

Fruit-Coecktail Salad: Diced, 
canned-fruit cocktail and diced celery 
in grapefruit shells garnished with 
fresh mint. Lemon dressing. 
Westward He: Diced avocado and 
crumbled crisp bacon on lettuce. 
Russian dressing—chopped, hard- 
cooked egg, chili sauce, and minced 
green pepper in mayonnaise. 
Tomato-Bowl Salads: Hollowed- 
out tomatoes with short asparagus 
tips standing on end in the “ bowls.” 
Crumble Roquefort cheese in may- 
onnaise for dressing. 

Sea-Food Salad Plate: Salmon and 
diced cucumber in green pepper 
shells; or salmon, tuna, or shrimp 
and celery in cucumber boats. May- 
onnaise dressing. 


Cocktail Dressing 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


16 cup may- 1 teaspoon paprika 


onnaise 14 teaspoon 
2 teaspoons catsup Worcestershire 
2 teaspoons sauce 

lemon juice Dash of Tabasco 
2 teaspoons sauce 


horse-radish 
Combine all ingredients. Serve 
with Sea-Food Salad. 


Fruit Dressing 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe ] 


16 cup sugar 1¢ teaspoon 
4 cup vinegar mustard 


lg teaspoon salt 1 cup salad oil 


Combine sugar, vinegar, salt, and 
mustard; cook until sugar is com- 
pletely dissolved. Cool and add salad 
oil very slowly, beating constantly. 


Lemon Dressing 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


1 teaspoon 


16 cup sugar 
paprika 


1 teaspoon salt 


1 teaspoon \{ cup lemon 
mustard juice 

1 teaspoon celery 1 cup salad oil 
salt 


Combine dry ingredients; add 
lemon juice and heat until sugar dis- 
solves. Add oil, very slowly at first, 
beating constantly with rotary beater. 


Browned Veal Rolls With 
Parsley Butter 

[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 

Have veal round sliced about 4 
inch thick. Cut in pieces about 2 by 
4 inches. Sprinkle lightly with salt 
and pepper; roll each piece tightly 
and fasten with toothpicks. Dredge 
with seasoned flour; brown on all 
sides in hot fat; add a little water; 
cover and let cook gently about 45 
minutes, or until tender. Serve on a 
hot platter; remove toothpicks; top 
each roll with a dot of parsley butter. 


ome 


[| The Meals Appear on Page 43 | 


Neapolitan Meat Loaf 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


1 pound beef l4 cup evapo- 
shoulder rated milk 

\Y{ pound pork 2 to 3 cups bread 

1 onion, minced stuffing 


Salt and pepper 


Grind together beef and pork; add 
onion, seasonings, and milk. Alter- 
nate layers of the meat with the 
stuffing, having meat for bottom and 
top. Bake 1 hour in a moderate oven 
(350°). Serve with chili sauce. 
Serves 6. 


Fresh Fruit Compote 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


Poach halves of fresh peaches, 
pears, and apricots in sirup (or use 
only one fruit). Lift cooked fruits 
into serving dish; add red raspberries 
to sirup; cook briefly; cool and pour 
over fruits. Chill. 


Baked Canned Salmon With 
Lemon Slices 


[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


Break canned salmon into large 
flakes and arrange in a shallow bak- 
ing dish. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper; dot with butter; garnish top 
with thin slices of lemon; cover and 
bake 15 minutes in a hot oven (400°). 
Sprinkle with minced parsley and 
serve. One-pound can of salmon 
serves 3 or 4. 


Butter-Crusty Bread 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


Bread from the store or corner 
bakery is refreshed and glorified by 
this treatment. Tie slices, as many as 
required, loosely together in loaf 
form; spread top generously with 
softened butter; bake in covered 
baking dish about 20 minutes in a 
hot oven (400°). Slices may be cut in 
half before buttering and baking if 
desired. Serve very hot. 


Baked Pears 
[ A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


6 pears 2 or 3 strips of 
14 cup brown lemon peel 
sugar 2 tablespoons 


lemon juice 


34 cup water 
Few grains of salt 


Wash pears and cut out blossom 
ends, but don’t pare or remove 
stems. Place upright in a large, deep 
baking dish. Mix sugar, water, and 
flavorings; pour over pears; cover 
and bake in a hot oven (400°) 1 
hour, or until tender but not mushy. 
Serve warm or cold, with or with- 
out cream. Serves 6. 


Hot Garlic French Bread 
[ A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


Slash French bread diagonally in 
thick slices without severing com- 
pletely; grate 1% clove of garlic; 
blend with softened butter; spread 
slices and over top. Bake in a hot 
oven (400°) 10 to 15 minutes. 
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A Peck of 


PICKLED PEACHES 


Takes the Prize 


See Cooks’ Round Table of Endorsed Recipes, Pages 47 and 48 


F IRST place in the dual Cooks’ 
Contest on Pickles and Appetizers 
announced last March goes to Mrs. 
W. C. Renshaw, of Huntington, 
West Virginia, for her Sweet Pickled 
Fruit. It wins her $5 and becomes 
Dish of the Month for September. 
Or just as luscious and snappy as 
peaches would be apricots, Whitney 
crabs, Seckel pears, or whatever you 
like pickled. The secret’s really in the 
pickling sirup—spicy, sweet, with 
plenty of zip and a way with all sorts 
of ripe harvest fruits. For proof, turn 
to page 47 and bring out your pick- 
ling kettle. 

Close on the heels of Sweet Pickled 
Fruit came 20 other pickle recipes 
and appetizer tips, their authors re- 
ceiving $1 each and a berth on the 
Honor Roll. A smart way with wa- 
termelon pickles, a tangy sirup for 
almost any picklable vegetable,“ gar- 
den-walk” pickles which do exciting 
th'ngs to the last of the garden— 
these along with clever stunts with 
appetizer cheeses, cocktail sausages, 
chipped beef tidbits, and other 
tempting finger foods make up pages 
47 and 48. Here are the good cooks 
who sent them: 


Honor Holl 


Mrs. Marion E. Burns, Northport, 
Lia M. 3. 
Mrs. D. R. Collins, Evanston, Il. 
Mrs. Nelson Davis, Vienna, Va. 
Mrs. Harry Hohwiesner, Valley 
Stream, N. Y. 
Mrs. W. C. Holway, Madison, Wis. 
Mrs. Herbert D. Ives, El Paso, Texas 
Annie Iwamoto, San Francisco, Calif. 
Leona Laabs, Plymouth, Wis. 
Mrs. Riddell Lage, Hood River, Ore. 
Mrs. J. W. Lowe, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
Mrs. H.R. Marthens, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Mrs. Mary Newman, Columbus, Ohio 
Frances Parker, Oregon City, Ore. 
Mrs. C. E. Ramsey, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. O. G. Smith, Lansing, Mich. 
Mrs. H. Sneider, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. Dorothy Snyder, Lincoln Park, 
Pa. 
Lauretta Stouffer, Sulphur, Okla. 
Mrs. Shirley Taylor, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mrs. G. Teunis, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Hits With Husbands 
Send for “Cooks’ Round Table News” 


No sense in wearing away the aft- 
ernoon concocting dainty tidbits for 
a dinner preface or cocktail accom- 
paniment if He passes them up with 
“No, thank you.” So for this month’s 
“Cooks’ Round Table News,” we’ve 
picked the best from our recent con- 
te:t for appetizer tips. They’re sim- 
ple to make, easy to handle, and 
guaranteed to create a whale of.an 
appetite. For “‘ Appe-teasers,” send 4 
cents (in stamps, if you like) to Bet- 
ter Homes G Gardens, 5409 Meredith 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


There’s Money in It! 


Tuere’s plenty that’s fishy about 
this month’s contest for cooks, for 


Fish, prepared in any way your 
heart desires, is half the battle. Start 
with canned fish or fresh; with salm- 
on, shrimp, tuna, or lobster; with 
crab, sardines, oysters, or fish flakes. 
Or order the finny fellows from the 
market or tease them out of the 
stream. Anything goes in the line of 
fish. 

Co-starring with fish in the contest 
are Quick Breads—loaves, muffins, 
biscuits, or you-name-it. Just be sure 
it’s to be eaten as a bread and is 
leavened with baking powder, soda, 
or both. To the fish or quick-bread 
recipe that’s most delicious and 
practical goes first prize of $5 and 
position as Dish of the Month next 
March. The 20 next best will win $1 
each and a place on the Honor Roll 
of the month. 

And remember, the winners of 
these 21 prizes, if they specify in their 
recipes one or more of the products adver- 
tised in this or in the past six issues of 
Better Homes & Gardens, will receive 
a package of each advertised product 
they mention, the Better Homes & 
Gardens Certificate of Endorsement 
for framing, and six copies of the en- 
dorsed recipe 


1. Write your recipe clearly on one 
side of the paper. Send but one recipe 
at a time and mark it ““September Fish 
Recipe” or “September Quick-Bread 
Recipe.” 


2. Give measurements in /evel cups, 
tablespoons, and teaspoons, never in 
heaping or scant measurements. 


3. Be sure to specify in your recipe 
the brand names of the nationally known 
food products you use as ingredients— 
products available everywhere. We 
must know them so we can test your 
recipe with the same brands you use. 


4. Include 50 to 100 words about 
the history or origin of your recipe. 


5. All recipes submitted become the 
property of Better Homes @ Gardens. 


6. Contest closes midnight, 
tember 30. 


7. Address recipes to 6509 Tasting- 
Test Kitchen, Better Homes & Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Sep- 











Take-it-easy 
Meals 


So TASTY, and so easy are 
those CASSEROLE meals, and 
it takes so little time and labor 
to prepare them. The menus 
and the recipes, both, are in the 
next edition of SO Good Meals 

. along with many other 
timely suggestions for lunches 
and dinners and just plain eatin’. 


NEXT M 
ONTH 
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“Taste 


the garden-fresh flavor 


of Campbell’s Tomato Juice! 


LUMP and ruddy fruit that bends 
P.:. vines toward Mother Earth. 
Buxom, firm-fleshed tomatoes fairly 
drenched in Summer’s sunshine. These 
are Campbell’s tomatoes, fairest of the 
garden—fairer than you would find 
in a month of watchful marketing. 


We pick them at their prime, wash 
them, press them lightly for their finest 
juice, seal it fast. Campbell’s special 
way of canning keeps the flavor garden- 
fresh... retains the valuable vitamins. 


Take a chilled container, pour its 
treasure in a glass. Raise its cherry-red 
cheer to your lips, drink it down. Find 
out how good tomato juice can be. 


TOMATO JUICE 
with the garden-fresh flavor! 











“NOW WE'RE SURE 


te Winker Comport 
AND FUEL SAVINGS 
with... 


INSULATION” 





@ Be SURE of comfort and fuel sav- 
ings next winter—and for all the 
winters ahead: insulate with Balsam- 
Wool SEALED Insulation. Then you'll 
have efficient insulation as long as 
your house stands—permanent sav- 
ings and satisfaction. Balsam-Wool 
is the one insulation that meets every 
requirement—it is fastened in place 
—-protected with the important mois- 
ture barrier—wind-proof—fire-resis- 
tant—termite-proof and rot-proof. 
Available in three thicknesses to fit 
every need and pocketbook. 


Guaranteed for your 
present home 


In your present home, stop “heat 
leakage’ and insure greater com- 
fort by insulating the attic with 
Balsam-Wool. The job is amazingly 
quick and inexpensive—and a 
money-back guarantee assures 
complete satisfaction. Remember, 
Balsam-Wool now costs 50% less 
to apply! Mail the coupon for full 


information. 
INSULATION 


+ SEALED 














ERE’S EXPERI ADVICE! 


FROM attic to cellar, from front gate 





HOMES 


‘ER 





NEW! JUST PUBLISHED! 


H-I-3 Siip-Covers anp UPHOLSTERY...... 6c 
B-C-1 How to Warterproor Your Base- 
NG ck ehh ob SN Ctcbeeecerecssed 4c 
B-T-1 Butmpinc Terms ExPLAINED........ 6c 
G-F-3 Tue Best or THe Harpy AsTERs... . 4c 
G-H-1 Arrractinc, Housinc, ano FEEDING 
AGED vith wa 2. 64.5 60, 40s0< 9 6c 
G-C-3 How to Have Continuous BLoom IN 
THE PERENNIAL GARDEN........... 6c 


G-F-5 FrLowers Att Summer From Bu ss. . 6c 
G-C-4 Horseps aND CoLprrRamMes—THEIR 

ConsTrRucTION AND USE......... . .6c 
G-F-12 Your Dania Questions ANSWERED . 6c 
G-A-1 Fence anp Trevis Designs anp How 

WPS I cc bt t cet cvacestocs 6c 
G-F-2 Success Wirn Day.itigs........... 4c 
G-C-2  Wuat To Don THE SprinG GARDEN . 6c 
G-C-6 Wuat To Don THE FALt GARDEN. . 6c 
G-F-10 Your Gourp Questions ANSWERED. . 4c 
G-C-5 Frower Enemies anp How to Con- 


Sp RS ee ee 6c 
G-F-7 Your Iris Questions ANSWERED... .4c 
G-F-1 Ortentat Poppies anp How to Grow 
Wtaictiavas<kewe-ais Vadeewae .--6C 
G-F-6 Your Primrose Questions ANSWERED 
Be ee er FTC Oe eee er Cree 4c 
G-C-1 How To Prune Trees, Suruss, Ever- 
GRERNS, AMD FRUIT... ....- 000000. 6c 
G-F-4 Your Sepum Questions ANSWERED. . 4c 
FOOD 
B-F-11 Timetaste ror CANNING FRUITS AND 
PN a. oj Sadan Mle dbain 6 oad oe 4c 
B-F-14 Moruer-Savinc Disues From THE 
Emercency SHELF............... 4c 


B-F-21 Dietetic VALUES OF VEGETABLES. .4c 
ron SR MD, a oss b'cn'v os w'cew awa 4c 
B-F-26 Ways or Usinc FLavor VEGETABLES. 4c 
B-C-12 Your Basy’s EatinG Prosiem..... 4c 
B-C-3 Foop ror Cuitp Unper One YEar. .4c 
Best Pickte Recipes. Hundreds of Choice 
MN 6 ica vivariavny ens sbaees 15c 
How to Get tHe Most Out or Ecc Wuitres. 
New 8-page recipe booklet, punched to 
fit My New Better Homes & Gardens 
Cook Book, complete with latest recipes 
for angel cakes, meringues, souffiés, 
frostings, frozen desserts. Tells how to 
combine egg whites correctly with other 
a Tips for getting good re- 
Ee aoe wectreccazesvecscavegh’s 10c 
Betrer Homes & Garpens Favorite Pickie 
Recipes (MIMEOGRAPHED LEAFLET). . 3c 


ee 4c 
pare AND Preserves—Oun, So Goop..... 4c 

OE ee ere 4c 
VEGETABLES IN SKILLFUL Ways............ 4c 
Hostessinc Wir SunDAY SuPPERS......... 4c 
"TOMATONS TAME PRIBES. oo ccccsccccess 4c 
PODER A ee 4c 
SANDWICHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS........... 4c 
Men’s Pocket Menu Guime.............. 5c 


My New Bertrrer Homes & Garpens Coox 
Book. Price, 50c—plus 25c shipping and 
75 


handling charges. Total........... c 
HOME FURNISHINGS 
Oe | ere 25¢ 
Fioors, WALLS, AND CEILINGS............ 25¢ 


to back wall—these are the boundaries 
of Better Homes & Gardens. Is your 
world that big, too? Why not let us help 
you with your problems? Read this list 
of Better Homes & Gardens extra edi- 
torial services, and order the leaflets or 
booklets which answer your questions. 
If you can’t find any that cover your 
problem, write us! We need only the 
slightest encouragement (otherwise 
known as a letter) to induce us to break 
down and tell all! Why not write today? 


TELL-U-HOW BURE 
WELL-DRESSED WINDOWS...............+: 25¢ 
Furniture ARRANGEMENT AND BALANCE... .25¢ 
HOME MANAGEMENT 
No. 2617 Cooxinc Wrrn Evectricity...... 4c 
No. 2618 Cooxinc Wirn Gas............. 4c 
B-H-10 Tuts Is THE Way We WasH Ovur 

eres errr re 4c 
NEEDLEW ORK 


& HANDICRAFT 

B-H-7 Drrections ror MAKING A Ficet Cro- 
CHETED BEDSPREAD.............-.. 

B-H-6 Quittinc Patterns anp Directions. 4c 


CLUBS 
B-O-6 MOoNEyY-MAKING PLANs For CLuss.. .4c 
B-O-12 New Pans ror Op Ciuss........ 4c 


B-O-8 A ProcrRam FoR A PARENT-TEACHERS 
OS Pe Oe are 4c 
B-O-25 Tue Sarety Montn. Adults’ and chil- 
dren’ s place in the program; New “‘ Political” 
Party; P. T. A. “Open House’’ meeting for 


Ns ts aie peated = wank ood «as 4c 
B-O-11 Writine a Successrut Cius Paper. . 4c 
B-O-26 HALLOWEEN FRIVOLITIES........... 4c 
BOOKS 
B-B-10 A Growinc Liprary FOR A GROWING 
SE Stee sdebhs aoba cea dawn 4c 


- B-B-7 Books tro Hevtp Wir THE CHILDREN’S 
4c 


DS, a ng A A oe ae ots 4 mae 


HOME BUILDING 

& FINANCE 

Betrer Homes & Garpens Boox or BiLpcost 
GarveNneD-Home PLans.......... 25c 

LittLe Book or OuTpoor FiIREPLACES.... . 10c 

My Betrer Homes & Garpens HouseHOLp 
Inventory. To aid you in your house- 
hold budget calculations; to prove your 
loss promptly and beyond question, in 
case of burglary. Easily worth hundreds 
er GE OD FON one cc ccccvencceece 5c 


LANDSCAPING 

See How ro PLant Your Home Grounps. Fifty- 
two page book covering modern land- 
scaping, with illustrative accompani- 
ments. Pictures and sketches of formal 
and informal gardens; suggestions for 
garden nooks, attractive fences, intri- 
guing garden houses; practical ““how-to- 
do” tricks of the landscape architect . 25c 


B-H-4 Backyarp PLayGrounp Devices... .4c 
B-G-55 How to Make P iaycrounp Eguip- 
MENT FOR Your BACKYARD........ 4c 
B-G-16 Lanpscapinc ScHoot GROUNDS..... 4c 
B-G-46 Native Suruss ror Naturat Er- 
NS kh COR Saeed F00 dc 0s sh ha ws 8 c 


GARDEN CHART 

Garpen PLanninc Cuart. For perennials— 
ives the names, height, season of bloom, 
ocation in sun or shade, soil, planting 
distances, pests, uses, propagation, cul- 
tural notes of flowers, arranged on a 
revolving, circular chart so that all this 
information is readily available at a 
SROMROMES MOMMIES. 00s cece ccscccss 25c 
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BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


Address all orders to 8609 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa 





NU-WOOD 





“NOW WE HAVE 
TRUE COLOR HARMONY 


nD Ce 


with... 


Nu-Wood f 


INTERIOR 
FINISH” 





@ Here’s a wonderful wall and ceiling 
that gives you beautiful, permanent 
decoration—restful, soothing, quiet 
—plus added insulation efficiency! 
Nu-Wood, with its rich texture, in- 
teresting patterns and soft, harmoni- 
ous colors, creates rooms you'll be 
proud to show your friends. It fits in 
with any scheme of decoration— 
hides drab walls and ceilings. Used 
with the new predecorated Kolor- 
Trim molding, Nu-Wood provides 
distinctive interiors at low cost—no 
paint—no muss or bother. 


Amazingly inexpensive 
for new or old rooms! 
Nu-Wood is the inexpensive way to 
add fresh interest to old rooms 
—and to build new ones, too. With 
Nu-Wood, you can have that recre- 
ation room in attic or basement .. . 
create a lovely sun-room, den or 
nursery in unused space .. . at 
amazingly low cost! Let us show you 
what Nu-Wood will do in your home 

—mail the coupon! 


THE INSULATING 
INTERIOR FINISH 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, 
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“4 WON'T BE HOME, DEAR" 


Or COURSE he wouldn't for the 
world have you know that it’s because 
he’s tired of the same meals night after 
night—but he is. Why not try some- 
thing new? Better Homes & Gardens 
“Recipes From Man to Man” brings 
you culinary tips on the care and feed- 
ing of husbands, favorite recipes of 
men, chosen from hundreds submitted 
in the Better Homes & Gardens recent 
recipe contest. Send 10 cents for your 
copy of this helpful booklet today! 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


5609 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa 





to think about 
Your tathicom 








Planning your bathroom is usually a lifetime 
decision. So decide on fixtures which add the 
“smart touch” ...give you extra utility ... 
completely safeguard your health . . . use your 
bathroom space to best advantage ... make 
your bathroom a place you're proud to show. 


Notice the smart lines of the exclusive T/N one- 
piece water closet. Seat and reservoir are on 
the same level, flushing is impressively quiet, 
and the non-overfiow feature takes away the 
unpleasant threat of damage and messiness. 
Available in eny color you might seek, and 
priced for the most modest budget. The Winston 
lavatory, with integral shelf and simplicity of 
design, is just what's needed {fo bring out the 
best in the decorative scheme of your bathroom. 


W. A. CASE & SON MFG. CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
A A ee 
We will be glad to send you illustrated material 
to help with your bathroom planning. Write to: 


W. A. CASE & SON MFG. CO. Founded 1853 
33 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. Dept. B-98 
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What Do You Know About 


DOGS? 


Quiz Conducted by 
RUTH STUART ALLEN 
Better Homes & Gardens’ Pet Editor 


Test your knowledge about dogs. 
Read problems carefully, check your 
answers; then turn to page 89. See 
what authorities say. Rate yourself by 
scoring 10 for each correct answer. 
Score of 100 is perfect; 50 or over 
indicates proficiency in dog-ology. 


1. Mange in dogs is caused by— 

(_] feeding raw meat 

(_] hardy bacteria that work in hair fol- 
licles and tissues 


(_} lice and flea bites (\ too many baths 


2. A dog gets tape worms from— 

[| hosts of fleas, lice and other blood- 
sucking insects 

(_] small, hardy bacteria which attack the 
hair follicles |_| too much candy 

(_] meat that’s too raw or fresh 


3. When a terrier, perfectly house- 

broken daytime, misbehaves at 

night by wandering around, and 

you find wet spots on the rugs 

next morning, you should— 

install a tree trunk or fire plug in the 

hallway 

(_] take up the rugs at night, or buy water- 
proof ones 

|_| put your pet’s bed in a high box or 
carton |_| keep the lights on all night 

4. If a healthy spaniel has no dysen- 
tery but is bothered by excess gas 
after feeding, you should— 

[| have his teeth examined 

[_] put him on diet of raw, lean beef and 
hard toast 

(_] give him gentle stomach massages 

5. If a terrier has warts on head or 
lip, it’s best to— 

[J rub warts twice daily with browned 
bay leaves 

(_] isolate from all animals of opposite sex 

[_] leave the warts and the dog alone 


6. If a female dog is to be spayed, it 

should be done— 

before pup is 2 years old 

when the dog is 4 years old 

[_} between 24% and 3% years of age 

7. A chow is— 

(_] very affectionate and friendly to everyone 

{| inclined to incur minor ills and at- 
tract fleas 

(_] quite aloof, aristocratic, and quiet 


8. Cod-liver oil should be given regu- 
larly to a pup to— 

[| make it affectionate, obedient, and easi- 
ly trained 

_] prevent deformities, balance strength 
with growth, and stimulate appetite 

|_] purge intestinal tract 

9. Deadline for registering a dog with 
the American Kennel Club is— 

[_] the date of dog’s death 

|] second birthday 

[| fifth birthday 


10. Rabies is a disease caused by— 
(_] germs in blood or nerve systems 

[_] neglected physical ailments 

[_] infection in eyes transmitted to brain 


O00 





YOU STILL HAVE TIME TO JOIN 
" OUR JELLY-MAKING CLUB! 


BUT DONT DELAY! SEND IN YOUR 
Mw = memseRsHiP COUPON NOW: 


7 Gratoo L (Gaiten 


Famous Cooking Authority 









SEE WHAT FUN WE HAVE! 
GET VALUABLE CLUB 
PRIZES AND LEARN TO 
MAKE MORE DELICIOUS 

JAMS AND JELLIES 
THE TIME - SAVING 
WAY... WITH CERTO! 


- 
















ONLY 42 MINUTE 
BOIL FOR JELLY: 
HALF AGAIN MORE 
GLASSES, TOO! 


“‘No ‘boiled-down’ taste to my 
jams and jellies this year!” writes club 
member Mrs. Coy from Battle Creek, 
Michigan. ‘‘Because with Certo, none 
of the flavor boils away .. . 
jams and jellies retain the delicious 
flavor of the fresh fruit itself!” 





so my 


“Now that I use Certo /| Mil my 
fruit juice only 4 minute for jelly— 
one minute for jam! I actually finish the 
whole job in just 15 minutes after my 
fruit is prepared!” writes enthusiastic 
member Mrs. L. Bennett of Seattle, 
Washington. “I average 11 glasses in- 
stead of 7, too—because with that short 
boil, no juice goes off in steam!” 


ALL FRUITS JELL PERFECTLY! 


With Certo, you never need to worry about failures! It 






makes all fruits jell perfectly . . . even hard-to-jell fruits 


like strawberries and pineapple! 


opyright, General Foods Corp., 1938 


SEND IN THIS MEMBERSHIP COUPON TODAY! 


B.H. 9-38 
FRANCES LEE BARTON, Battle Creek, Michigan 







Please send me FREE—60 assorted jelly glass labels and your 
booklet, “Fun for Jelly-Makers,”” 
ipes on how to use jam and jelly to perk up humdrum meals— 
also directions on how to get the Certo 10 Piece Jelly-Making Kit. 


which contains interesting rec- 


Name Street 





Certo is a product of 
General Foods. Look for City 
the tested recipes under rs 
the label of every bottle. 


State 
(This offer expires Dec. 1, 1938—good only in U.S.A.) 














A “HEARTY?” thanks to 





you! For it has been your 
splendid support that has 
made possible the bigger, better, and finer Better 


Homes & Gardens that now comes to your home! 


From its very beginning, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens has enjoyed the enthusiastic reception of you 
readers. Thru helpful criticism and suggestions, 
you have told us what you do and do not want— 
so actually, Better Homes & Gardens is your 


magazine. 


Then, too, another hearty thank you for telling 
your friends about your magazine—for thru your 
efforts, 1,800,000 families now read Better Homes 
& Gardens every month. Such loyalty will push 
Better Homes & Gardens to even greater heights— 
for this support spurs on those responsible for its 


production. 


If, by chance, you haven’t told all of your 
friends about the enlarged Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, we urge you to do so at once—for they will 
want to subscribe NOW or buy a copy at the 
newsstand while the supply lasts. Your friends 
will want to read Better Homes & Gardens—the 
magazine made possible, THANKS TO YOU! 


Better Homes & Gardens 









GRAND RAPIDS CHAIR COMPANY 


We owe it to good furniture, like the walnut 
dining suite above, to keep it clean and polished 


Keep Your Furniture 
Looking Like NEW 


By Ruth M. Allison 


Keepinc a home is a lot like 
keeping a budget. Just so much to 
do, just so many hours in which to 
do it. Yet some women seem to whiz 
thru their work in practically noth- 
ing flat while others keep at it all 
day and never do get done. For just 
as there’s a knack to making a little 
money go a long way, so there’s a 
trick to keeping house easily—in 
fact, scores of them. 

Take the surface care of furniture, 
for instance. We all know, whether 
we practice it or not, that there’s 
more to it than just thoro daily dust- 
ing. Yet it’s not hard work and it 
certainly doesn’t mean steering 
family and guests away from treas- 
ured pieces. Furniture is made to be 
used, lived with, enjoyed. Yet it can 
do this job to perfection and still 
keep looking virtually like new if 
we'll take advantage of the educated 
cleaning and polishing aids modern 
industrial laboratories have created 
for its protection. 


Facr is, furniture finishes today 
are a far cry from the thick, opaque 
coatings of the past. They’re now 
made and applied to reveal the full 
natural beauty of the wood, its fig- 
ure, coloring, and texture. Most of 
them are moisture- and beverage- 
proof and heat-resistant. In fact, one 
type of finish gives such sturdy pro- 
tection that it’s symbolized by the 
familiar trademark of a kettle of 
boiling water nonchalantly being 
poured over a gleaming table top 
without blemishing its beauty! This 
is too extreme a test, naturally, to be 
applied to furniture in general. Yet 


it does indicate the modern trend to- 
ward greater practicality of finishes. 

But even with all these new sur- 
face-savers, furniture needs a bit of 
skilled housewifely help to keep it at 
its best. It needs the invisible cloak 
of protection against grime and in- 
advertent bruises that only a tried 
and true cleaning and polishing 
preparation can give. There are sev- 
eral fine ones, of course. Any of these 
could turn the old saying “neat as 
wax” into“ neat with wax.” For wax, 
rightly used, is one of those knacks 
that make for easier homemaking, 
better care of furniture, more leisure 
hours for the homemaker. It’s Na- 
ture’s own protective armor, so old 
that its beginnings are lost in the 
mists of antiquity. 


Because foresighted artists in 
the days of the Pharaohs coated their 
paintings with wax, the rich colors 
have been preserved for posterity. 
Parquetry floors and fine furniture, 
still lovely in Old World homes after 
hundreds of years of use, can thank 
generations for countless waxings. 
Wax, in its modern forms, offers 
the same protection to today’s furni- 
ture. Applied correctly, it seals the 
pores of the wood, enhances and pre- 
serves its natural beauty, gives a 
hard, dry finish that repels dust and 
fingerprints, making daily dusting 
far easier, far quicker. It’s simple to 
use, whether you prefer the paste or 
liquid form. Many women choose 
the paste for the original waxing of 
furniture or woodwork because it 
gives such a full-bodied effect. The 
liquid form ‘contains a cleaning in- 
gredient which makes it particularly 
good for cleaning and repolishing sur- 
faces after the original wax finish 
has been given. If you’re applying 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, 
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you kM 


Alke 


Seltzer 


TABLET IN A 
GLASS OF WATER 


Dou 


i 


BRINGS 


CLuick Keliof 


Headache 
Sour Stomach 
Discomfort after Meals 
Muscular Aches and Pains 


When you drink a sparkling 
glass of Alka-Seltzer its anal- 











gesic properties promptly 

















fort; then, because Alka- 
Seltzer is such an efficient 
alkalizer, it also helps over- 
come the excess acid condi- 
tion so often associated with 
these common ailments. Try 
Alka-Seltzer—You'll like its 
pleasant, refreshing taste 
and you'll like the quick re- 
lief it brings. 

AT ALL DRUG STORES 

30c and 60c packages 


Also Sold by the Glass 
at All Drug Store Fountains 


relieve the pain and discom- 











WILL MAKE HIS LIFE 
A HAPPIER ONE! 


GLOVER’S Double 
Action FLEA 
POWDER positively 
kills fleas and lice— 
does not merely stun 
them. The most 
effective money can 
buy! Safe, sure, eco- 
nomical. Only 3 5c. 
GLOVER’S KENNEL and FLEA SOAP 
cleanses thoroughly; removes doggy odor; 


kills fleas and lice; aids in relieving itching; 
soothes the skin; adds lustre to the coat. 25c 


cake. 
GLOVER’S ROUND WORM CAPSULES 
and GLOVER’S VERMIFUGE (liquid) re- 
move Round Worms ( Ascarids) in Puppies 
and Dogs. GLOVER’S Double Action 
CAPSULES also remove Round Worms (As- 
carids) as well as Hook Forme in Puppies 
and Dogs. For expelling Tape Worms, use 
GLOVER’S TAPE WORM CAPSULES. 
FREE! § 52-page DOG BOOK, complete with 
po ptom Chart. Also free advice 
by our eenugecigg—welte GLOVER’S, 462 
Fourth Ave., New Y ork 


GLOVERS 
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wax for the first time, inspect the 
piece well. Search out the wood-deep 
scratches or any white spots. An 
easy, homely remedy for the first is 
to apply the cut portion of a black 
walnut or butternut to the wound, 
rubbing it in well until the scratch is 
darkened. For the second, coat the 
white spot with oil, then pour a few 
drops of mixtura balsamica oleosa (pine 
oil, for short) on a cloth and rub 
on the spot. 

Next, if the piece hasn’t been 
waxed before, be sure it’s absolutely 
free from oil. Wash the surface 
quickly with pure soap and tepid 
water, drying thoroly with a clean, 
soft cloth, rubbing with the grain of 
the wood. Don’t let the water soak 
into the wood. When thoroly dry, 
apply a thin coat of wax, using a 
clean, soft, dry cloth or one that’s 
been wrung tightly out of cold wa- 
ter. Let dry for just a few moments, 
then polish with another clean, soft, 
dry cloth, rubbing briskly. 


lr THE piece hasn’t been waxed 
before, then the soap-and-water bath 
is unnecessary. Simply go over the 
surface thoroly with the thin liquid 
wax coat, let dry for a few moments, 
and polish. Always remember that 
the wax must be applied thinly, 
rubbed briskly, and that all excess 
wax or polish should be removed, 
leaving only the fine, hard finish. 
This waxing process need be re- 
peated only at five- or six-week in- 
tervals. Between waxings only a daily 
dusting is required—and you'll find 
that dusting will be only half the 
task it was before this beauty treat- 
ment was given. 

Or maybe you like simply to use a 
polish. There’s an excellent, creamy, 
wax-base polish that gives much the 
same results as the wax treatment, 
does it more speedily, but of course 
has to be repeated more often. This, 
too, gives a hard, dust- and finger- 
print-resisting finish. No need to 
wash the furniture here. Simply ap- 
ply with a soft, clean cloth, rubbing 
just enough to remove all traces of 
soil. Let dry for a few moments, then 
polish with another dry cloth until 
the surface gleams like satin. Then 
there are other preparations on the 
market—a no-rubbing cream polish 
and a self-polishing wax, for instance 
—which are proving very satisfac- 
tory. Some ingenious homemakers 
even insist that the first of these, used 
on the bathtub, does away with 
bathtub ring! 


Anp so, with surprisingly little ef- 
fort, furniture can now be kept look- 
ing like new. The protective “in- 
visible cloak”’ applied at regular in- 
tervals, a quick daily dusting with a 
clean, soft cloth or one of the con- 
venient new mit-mops, and your 
pieces of cherished furniture will 
glow with the good grooming and 
satiny luster that are sure proof of 
your finesse in the art of homemaking. 








A Miracle 


Would you a miracle behold? 
Then come into my garden, see 
Sharp silhouetted against the blue 
Of heaven's dome, a budding tree. 


—Ethel Walton Garner 
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Luster-Foam’s dainty, gentle “bubble 
bath” surges into tiny cracks, pits, and 
Jissures seldom properly cleansed, where 
various dental authorities estimate be- 
tween 75% and 98% of decay starts. 


Think of a tooth paste that may reduce 
dental troubles amazingly ... that cleanses 
danger areas where even water seldom 
enters .. . that swiftly combats danger- 
ous decay-causing acids and sweeps away 
germs that accompany them. 

These are the benefits you get with the 
new, energized tooth paste . . . the New 
Listerine Tooth Paste supercharged with 
Luster-Foam (C,4H270;$ Na). 

Luster-Foam detergent is not a soap 
yet it has penetrating power far beyond 
that of soap... beyond that of water. 

That is why it gets into those tiny 
danger areas between the teeth, at the 
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gum line, on bite surfaces, and cleanses 
them so effectively. You yourself can see 
what such super-cleansing might mean, 
over the years, in reducing dental 
troubles. 

At the first touch of saliva and brush, 
this magic Luster-Foam detergent foams 
into a dainty, fragrant “bubble bath” 
(20,000 bubbles to the square inch), 
faintly perceptible, but, oh, how effective! 

Luster-Foam surges into remote spots 
which ordinary pastes and powders, even 
water, may never reach... the 60 “‘blind 
spots’’ between the teeth and at the gum 
line where germs breed and decay acids 
form . . . where many authorities esti- 
mate between 75% and 98% of decay 
starts. Now Luster-Foam reaches thein 

. and because it does, dental trouble 
may be reduced. 

Get the modern, new Listerine Tooth 
Paste at any drug counter. In economical 
25¢ and 40¢ sizes. 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


REGULAR SIZE 


DOUBLE SIZE 


40° 





At URNACE of unequaled effi- 
ciency is only part of the reason 
Holland so positively guarantees 
perfect heat in every room. Every 
Holland heating plant, small or large, 
is designed and installed by the fac- 
tory’s own organization. Holland’s 
own specially trained engineer first 
makes a thorough survey of the 
home and plans a system tailor-made 
exclusively for that home. His plans 
are then carefully checked by senior 
factory engineers and, finally, the in- 





WHY NOT HAVE 
PERFECT HEAT 
IN EVERY ROOM 
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stallation is made by Holland’s own 
expert mechanics. 


The result is a heating plant that 
can be and is backed by the strong- 
est, most liberal home-heating guar- 
antee ever offered to home owners. 
If you need a new furnace, why not 
investigate the one that takes all the 
gamble out of furnace buying. It’s 
amazingly easy to own a Holland; 
virtually make your own terms—take 


Up to 3 Years to Pay! 


HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


World's Largest Installers of Home Heating and Air Conditioning Systems 


HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY, Dept., BHG-9, Holland, Michigan 
Please rush me full informiation about subjects checked on the right. 
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L] Holland Furnaces 

Free Furnace Inspection 
[] Automatic Oil Burners 
[] Automatic Stoker 


Automatic Furnace Air 
Conditioner for Oil or Gas 





You Can’t Streamline Me! 


to be a few little improvements be- 
fore we could live in it. Nothing im- 
portant, she said—just a closet built 
in here, or adormer window knocked 
out there. And then there was the 
matter of heating. .. . 


«ec 

Waar matter of heating?” I 
asked suspiciously. 

“Oh, we'll have to do something 
about these old-fashioned fireplaces,” 
she said. ‘* They’ll never heat the oth- 
er side of the room.” 

““We won’t use the other side of 
the room,” I suggested hurriedly. 
“We'll move over to this side, where 
it’s warm.” 

“Some kind of heating unit,” my 
wife was saying, ignoring me as she 
rapped her teeth with her knuckle in 
an absent-minded way. “I think I 
saw one advertised yesterday....” 

So now we have a very nice heat- 
ing unit. It’s the last word in heating 
units, and it’s quiet and inexpen- 
sive to operate. Certainly keeps the 
house nice and warm, when it runs. 
What’s more, it didn’t take the 
men more than three months to in- 
stall. All they had to do was to dig a 
new basement, remodel six or eight 
rooms, and construct a new chimney 
at the other end of the house. 


be) 


Irs a very impressive-looking unit, 
with spiral pipes and coils and a cen- 
tral dingus resembling the main 
smokestack of the Queen Mary, and 
a formidable array of shiny brass 
wheels and compasses and gauges 
like the control board of a trans- 
continental airplane, only more in- 
tricate; and a thermostat, and an 
aquastat, and a rheostat, and a little 
trap door at the top of the whole 
thing from which a cuckoo emerges 
now and then, says “‘ Hot enough for 
you?” and disappears again with a 
slam of the door. It has it all over the 
old-fashioned fireplace. 

Only I don’t know how to make it 
work. I haven’t the slightest idea 
how to stop the thing when it starts, 
or start the thing when it stops. I 
steal down into the basement and 
approach it warily, fending off pos- 
sible attack by means of little tenta- 
tive thrusts with an iron poker I hold 
out in front of me (just in case); and 
I circle it cautiously once or twice, 
trying meantime to figure out just 
what I'should push, or else pull, or 
what would happen if I did, or did 
not. Screwing up my courage, I fi- 
nally give the boiler a faint tap with 
the poker. The whole machine 
echoes hollowly, and sighs. A little 
more confident, I step nearer and 
proceed to twist the nearest gadget, 
which emits a whistle and a warning 
puff of steam. Hurriedly twisting it 
back, I wiggle another lever, and 
promptly receive a healthy shock 
which jolts off my glasses. (Score: 
Furnace 2, Ford 0.) 


Wet, I can’t just stand here like 
this, of course. A man has to do 
something definite. So I hit the ma- 
chine again with a poker, kick it 
speculatively with my foot, feel it all 
over with my hand (hmm! seems a 
little hot right here. Don’t suppose 
maybe it’s about to blow up?), open 
an isinglass window and peer in- 
side, and close the window again 
with a slight shudder. Ugh! With a 


[ Begins on page 13 | 


resigned sigh, I take off my coat, get 
down on my hands and knees, and 
try to look up underneath it; and 
just at this moment my wife steps 
into the living-room upstairs and 
turns the thermostat-control up to 
75, and the whole thing starts up all 
at once with a triumphant roar. And 
I’m presently discovered hiding in 
the preserve closet at the opposite 
end of the cellar, trying to crawl in- 
side a barrel of Mackintosh apples. 


Ar LEAST,” I said to my wife, 
**T can always go out and sit by the 
kitchen stove. There’s nothing like 
an old-fashioned kitchen—” 

“TI meant to tell you about the 
kitchen, dear,” said my wife, rapping 
her teeth with her knuckle. “I was 
thinking the other day that while we 
were at it we ought to do something 
about the kitchen. You know, just to 
sort of bring it up to date... .” 

You ought to see the nice modern 
kitchen we have now. It’s the last 
word (I hope) in kitchens. Gone are 
the smoky old woodstove, the clut- 
tered sink with its hand-pump and 
clogged drain, the leaky icebox, the 
pots and pans gathering dust on ex- 
posed shelves. There’s nothing ex- 
posed in our kitchen any more, ex- 
cept my own ignorance of mechanics. 
Everything is out of sight, including 
the kitchen. The room is as neat and 
white and efficient-looking as the op- 
erating room of the hospital. You 
feel as tho you ought to put on a 
pair of rubber gloves to boil an egg. 
My wife says she doesn’t know how 
she ever got along with the old-fash- 
ioned kitchen we used to have. . . 

But the only trouble is that I 
can’t tell where anything is. Every- 
thing looks alike now. I can’t make 
up my mind which is the stove, 
which is the automatic refrigerator, 
and which the garbage-disposal unit. 
Once or twice I’ve tried to warm up 
a little supper on the range, and 
each time my wife complained later 
of finding pieces of spaghetti in the 
dish-washing machine. I can’t de- 
cide where the sink ends and the 
flour bin begins, the vegetable press 
looks just like the coffee percolator, 
and the other night I burned four 
slices of bread in the radio before I 
discovered my mistake. (On the 
other hand, when I turned on the 
electric toaster I got the whole Tos- 
canini concert over WEAF. There 
must be something wrong somewhere.) 


Ler us say that I’ve been working 
hard (well, let’s say it just for fun, 
anyway) and I decide to make my- 
self a nice, cool lemonade before I 
toddle off to bed. I already have the 
lemon. (That’s one thing my wife 
hasn’t improved the streamlining 
on.) All I need do is to find it— 
squeeze it, and coast off to bed 
cooled and refreshed for one of those 
Ray Giles deep sleeps. 

In an old-fashioned kitchen, this 
process would consist of cutting the 
lemon in half with an old-fashioned 
“knife,” pressing it into an old-fash- 
ioned ‘‘squeezer,’’ and pouring it 
thru a “strainer” into a “glass” and 
**drinking” it with my “mouth.” 
Usually I could accomplish the 
whole job inside an hour. 

In a modern, up-to-date, efficient 
kitchen like ours, however, all this is 
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Stains that add 


to your House 





Your house will have a brighter life 
and a longer life— if you stain it 
with Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains. 
Soft, lovely colors that reveal the 
beautiful texture of the wood. A 
vehicle of pure creosote — the best 
wood preservative known. 


FREE: Write today for Stained 
Houses, a helpful new booklet con- 
taining pictures of many prize-win- 
ning houses stained with Cabot’s 
Shingle Stains. Samuel Cabot Inc., 
1213 Oliver Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Cabot's 
Shingle Stains 


Creosote Heavy-Bodied 








For A Parfoct (Vacation 


Enjoy Chicago’s unequaled 
program of summer sports 
and luxurious living in the 
cooling breezes of Lake 
Michigan, at The Drake. 


A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 








OFF WITH TARNISH 


use WRIGHT'S 
SILVER CREAM 


“Care of Beautiful Silver” 






2 SILVER ST. KEENE, N. H. 
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J. A. WRIGHT & CO. INC. 





changed. All you have to do to 
squeeze a lemon today is press a but- 
ton and the job is as good as done. 
(In my case, better.) Having experi- 
mented with several mechanical 
gadgets in succession, burning my 
fingers once or twice in the course of 
my investigation, I eventually dis- 
cover the proper instrument to use. 
This is a large murderous-looking 
arrangement which (according to 
the directions) grinds coffee, slices 
beans, shells peas, chops meat, peels 
potatoes, opens sardine cans, freezes 
ice cream, waxes furniture, sharpens 
knives, answers the telephone, spanks 
the baby, and juggles three red- 
white-and-blue Indian Clubs in the 
air at once while whistling the over- 
ture to “William Tell.” It also 
squeezes lemons. 

Getting the lemon inside it is the 
easiest part. I just drop in my lemon 
and close the machine. When I open 
it again and peek in, the lemon is 
gone, along with the end of my 
necktie. 


So FAR, so good. All I need now 
is to get my lemon back, preferably 
in the form of juice. (Altho by this 
time I'd settle for the original lemon 
again.) I press a button. Nothing 
happens. I turn a lever. Nothing 
happens. I drop in a nickel. Nothing 


happens except I lose my nickel. I. 


begin to whirl wheels and revolve re- 
volvers and handle handles, while 
the perspiration stands out on my 
forehead and the ice in the glass all 
melts. Nothing happens. A little ir- 
ritable by this time, I begin to press 
all the buttons at once, pull levers 
toward me, push them away from 
me, and swear at the machine in a 
low but fervid monotone. Still noth- 








Bosom Chums 
for Bulbs! 

















Cominc—an article on bulbs 
and what to team with them in vari- 
ous garden spots . . . for big gardens 
or little gardens. 

For instance (see above), given: a 
triangular bed formed by slate walk, 
a background tree of Mt. Atlas 
Cedar with blue-gray foliage, and 
some tulip bulbs producing white-to- 
pink. Solution: put a pink-flowered 
rhododendron behind, a border of 
rose-pink English Daisies in front— 
and you’ll have step-by-step harmo- 
nizing bloom. 

There'll be many other such sug- 
gestions in next month’s Better Homes 
& Gardens. 





WE DIDN'T HAVE a very big furnish- 
ing budget when we got married. 
To help out, Jim’s mother offered us 
her dining room rug. But the rug 
was much too small and it would 
have broken my heart to put it in 


my nice new living room. Fortu- 
















“BUT THESE ARE FLOOR-PLAN RUGS,” 
I said. “They come ready-made in 
36 sizes, and they’re very inexpen- 
sive ... lots of them under $50.” Jim 
put his arm around me. “Go ahead 


TRADE MARK 


FLOOR-PLAN RUGS COME READY-MADE 
IN 36 $IZES. Even if your room is ex- 
tra large, you are sure to find a Floor- 
Plan size to fit it. Your choice of plain 
colors, textured effects and period de- 
signs... 
colors, equally lovely in daylight or 
electric light. Sold at leading stores 
everywhere. Look for the gold label 
with the Good Housekeeping Guaranty. 


all in the famous Tru-Tone 


FREE Color Scheme Book 
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Alexander Smith Division, W. & J. Sloane Wholesale, 295 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
| Please send me free book, “A Guide to Rug Buying,” containing many 
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lovely color schemes in full color. 
Name Ph ROE, 


Address 

















FLOOR-PLAN RUGS 





nately I ran across a decorating book 


which solved my problem. The book 
said “the rug is the most important 
thing in your room. It should really 
fit, with not more than 12 inches of 
floor margin all around.” “But you 
can’t afford that,” said mother-in-law. 





and get one, honey.” So I did... 
Jim and I are delighted with the 
result, and Jim’s mother likes the 
room so well she thinks a Floor- 
Plan Rug was her idea! 


ALEXANDER 
SMITH 


GUARANTEED sy 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


AS ADVERTISED THEREIN 
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Big washings? 
Small budget? 
then you need this big, 

ast Maytag! 


Flushes dirt out so carefully you save $25 to $50 a year in 
“washing wear” alone. Washes a huge pile of clothes quickly 
and easily—and they come out spotlessly clean. Honestly 
built to give long years of service at lowest cost per washing. 





CLOTHES COME OUT CLEAN, FRESH, 
SWEET— WITHOUT WEAR OR TEAR. 
Maytag originated the Gyrafoam Water 
Action that forces sudsy water through the 
clothes, not the clothes through the water. 
It’s the fastest, most thorough washing 
action known... yet so gentle that anything 
washable is safe in the Maytag. That’s why 
the big, fast Maytag saves you $25 to $50 
a year in “‘washing wear” on clothes. 


MAYTAG’S EXCLUSIVE ROLLER WATER 
REMOVER with its flexible upper roll and 
firm lower roll removes soap, dirt par- 
ticles and water without harm to buttons, 
buckles and snaps. And it damp-dries 
heavy goods and delicate fabrics alike. 
Has automatic tension with instant release 


and automatic drain. 


Low-priced Maytag 
round tub washers 
are big values. See 
them before you buy! 





FREE DEMONSTRATION... EASY TERMS 
Your Maytag dealer will show you how 
the Maytag saves time, clothes and money 
every wash day. He’ll arrange afree demon- 
stration—and terms that are right for you. 


werent Magjlaeg! 








You Can’t Streamline Me! 


ing happens. With a final explosive 
oath, [ lean over and snap off the 
button marked “On.” A stream of 
clear amber juice emerges from a 
faucet directly before me and lodges 
neatly in my left eye. 

With that I pick up a can of to- 
mato juice and empty half the con- 
tents down my throat. I knock in the 
top of the can to get at it. I don’t 
even bother about anything so me- 
chanical as a can opener. (When the 
going gets tough the Ford clan al- 
ways comes thru.) 

** Well, at least there’s one place,” 
I said to my wife with as much dig- 
nity as I could achieve with an eye- 
ful of lemon juice, “where a man 
still has a little privacy... .” 

“IT meant to tell you about that, 
dear,” said my wife, her knuckle 
tapping her teeth. 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve 
done anything to the bathroom?” 


Ir WAS such an old-fashioned 
bathroom,” said my wife. “I thought 
we ought to bring it up to date, that’s 
all. Nothing important: just an auto- 
matic mixer for the shower and an 
enlarging mirror over the wash basin 
and concealed lighting and a built- 
in sun lamp and sanitary inlaid lino- 


[ From preceding page | 


leum tiles and an electric razor. . . .” 

If you come up to see me at 
Stony Broke, you won’t find me in 
the house. I’m living out here in the 
barn now. It’s a nice old-fashioned 
barn, with hand-hewn beams and 
old planks on the floor and a hayloft 
filled with chaff and cobwebs. It 
makes a very nice place to work, and 
I’m quite contented. 


Or COURSE, I’m planning a few 
improvements. Nothing important, 
you understand: just an electric 
light here, or a ventilating system 
there. And of course Ill have to do 
something about the heating. I’m 
planning to put in a small auto- 
matic heating plant, with concealed 
radiators and thermostat control, 
that I saw advertised somewhere 
yesterday. And while I’m about it 
I’ve thought of installing a new re- 
frigerator and a range, in case I want 
to do a little cooking, and of course 
I’ve got to put in some kind of glori- 
fied modern, efficient bathroom. I 
mean, if you’re going to lead the 
Simple Life, as I told my wife, you 
may as well be comfortable. .. . 

My wife didn’t say anything. She 
just rapped her teeth with her 
knuckle in an absent-minded way.... 








Mrs. Shultz Visits Shirley Temple [gins opage 4) 


tor or mother. Shirley Temple is no 
movie-made wonder child. She’s real. 

The making of a Temple picture 
must be seen to be believed. Shirley 
knows her lines perfectly—Mother 
Temple sees to that—and she catches 
instantly each new suggestion from 
the director. Between takes she 
laughs and jokes, but the instant the 
director says, “‘Quiet, please!’’ she’s 
in character again. 

Irving Cummings, her director in 
“Lucky Penny” and the director also 
of * Poor Little Rich Girl” and “‘ Lit- 
tle Miss Broadway”—you saw him 
often in silent pictures—summed it 
up neatly: 

‘Making Shirley’s pictures,” he 
told me, “is like taking a vacation.” 

That was it! There was an air of 
holiday about the whole proceed- 
ings. It was hard to realize that these 
people, doing things so easily and 
quietly, as if it were all a game, were 
engaged in one of the most important 
undertakings of the picture world. 

So again the question turns up— 
with how much of this remarkable 
equipment was Shirley born, and 
how much has been developed by 
unusual care and treatment? 


Her beauty is the loveliness of 
healthy, wholesome childhood. It’s 
the beauty of a child well-endowed 
by Nature, but also watched over 
with the utmost care since the day of 
her birth. Shirley’s grooming is ex- 
quisite. And since her mother alone 
looks after this, it speaks of a more 
than ordinarily careful mother—one 
who insists not only on well-scrubbed 
ears, but on the healthful diet which 
has put life and texture into the fa- 
mous curls, the natural roses into 
Shirley’s cheeks and lips. Not all 


children can be as beautiful as Shir- 
ley, but any child with her health 
and care is bound to be attractive. 

The intelligence Shirley displays 
on the screen and off is borne out by 
her I. Q. (intelligence quotient) of 
155. In the Stanford-Binet tests, 
genius begins at 140, but Mrs. Tem- 
ple doesn’t want the dubious label 
“‘genius” applied to Shirley, prefer- 
ring to call her a gifted child, which 
she certainly is. For besides her act- 
ing, dancing, and singing she does 
5B work in school and could be con- 
siderably more advanced if her teach- 
er thought it desirable. She plays the 
piano and shows considerable talent 
in drawing and painting. 


So MUCH for the unusual intelli- 
gence with which Shirley was born. 
It’s something that can’t be ac- 
quired. You either have it or you 
don’t, and most of us don’t. But the 
alertness which is so marked in Shir- 
ley, her interest in everything about 
her, is again the aliveness of a bright, 
healthy, intelligently supervised 
youngster. Your child and mine can 
have it in equal measure if we insist 
upon the routine Shirley lives by— 
plenty of the right sort of foods with 
emphasis upon fruits, vegetables, 
cereals, milk, and only the simplest 
of desserts; play in the open air; a 
regular, early bedtime; and no ex- 
ceptions to health rules. Shirley 
Temple is one American child who 
doesn’t go to too many movies nor 
stay up past her bedtime listening to 
the radio. There’s undoubtedly a 
connection between this fact and her 
endless vitality. 

It’s perhaps Shirley’s exceptional 
responsiveness which sets her most 
apart from the thousands of other 
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HERES HOW 
| KEEP 
TOILETS 

CLEAN AS A 

CHINA DISH 










I7’s no trouble to keep a toilet 
sparkling clean and sanitary. 
You don’t even have to touch 
the toilet with your hands. Just 
sprinkle a little Sani-FLusH in 
the bowl. (Follow directions on 
the can.) Flush the toilet and 
that’s all! 

Sanr-FLusu is made to do this 
job. It removes stains. It puts 
an end to toilet odors. It kills 
germs. It purifies the hidden 
trap. Porcelain glistens like new. 
It can’t injure plumbing connec- 
tions. SANI-FLUSH is also effec- 
tive for cleaning automobile ra- 
diators (directions on can). Sold 
by grocery, drug, hard- 
ware, and 5e and 10c 
stores. 25¢ and 10c 
sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 














Keep your shoes 
off the closet floor 


With one er more 
K-VENIENCE 
shoe racks on the 
closet door. Shoes 
held securely, in 
neat array! Each 
rack adjustable to 
hold 5 prs. women’s 
or 4 prs. men’s shoes. 
Useful on baseboard 
or wall. Many other 
K-VENIENCES 
to hold hats, ties, 
clothing, etc., keep 

















Send now for FREE 

Wo. 4 racks shown above x. Venience Catalog 

$200 each —How to Double 
—— in chrome Closet Capacity. 


KNAPE & VOGT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. B-9 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SAFE, SURE, INSTANT RELIEF 


These soothing, healing, cushioning, 
protective pads 

stop the cause— 
shoe friction and 
pressure. THIN 
and THICK for all 
conditions. Cost 
but a trifle. Sold 
everywhere. 


D' Scholls Zino-pads 
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pretty, bright, healthy, and gifted 
youngsters in the world, and this 
isn’t a matter of intelligence alone. 
There are children with higher I. 
Q.’s than Shirley’s from whom the 
world will never hear because they’re 
shy, withdrawn, or sullen and an- 
tagonistic, unable because of emo- 
tional inhibitions to get the results 
they should. 


Tue reason, I believe, is the fact 
that she’s had a mother who en- 
couraged and helped in the develop- 
ment of every ability and interest 
Shirley displayed. When Shirley as a 
toddler wanted to sing, Mrs. Tem- 
ple sang with her; when she wanted 
to dance, Mrs. Temple joined in. 
Yet she never once allowed Shirley 
to become spoiled and dependent 
upon her. 

Because Shirley was the third 
child in the Temple family—6-foot- 
3, likable, big brother Jack gradu- 





Practicing 
WhatWe Preach 


Wauen a home-furnishings 
authority tells you what to do 
in your home to enhance beauty 
and comfort, that’s what you 
pay a part of your ten cents for. 
But when a home-furnishings 
authority builds a home of her 
own and takes you thru it, show- 
ing you what she practices as 
well as preaches and tells you 
the reason for every “‘ which” 
and “ what’”’—that’s worth wait- 
ing for, but impatiently, until 
next month. 

The new home of the Home- 
Furnishings Editor of Better 
Homes & Gardens—how and why 
it was built, how it was fur- 
nished and decorated—coming 


NEXT MONTH 











ated from Stanford a year ago and 
now is assistant director in Shirley’s 
crew; second brother Sonny is 19— 
I had imagined that possibly Mrs. 
Temple’s previous experience had 
given her the poise which made Shir- 
ley’s early training so easy and excel- 
lent. Mrs. Temple, however, blasted 
that idea. 

*“*T took Shirley terribly hard,” she 
told me. “I’d wanted~a girl for 15 
years, and now that I had one, I was 
worried to death for fear I wouldn’t 
do the right things for her.” 


Many children have been 
ruined by excessive mother love un- 
der such circumstances. The story of 
Shirley Temple is the story of a 
mother who turned her anxiety and 
her absorption in the longed-for girl 
into a helpful thing for the child, 
who didn’t make her great love an 
excuse for indulgence. 

Tho very pleasant and most anx- 
ious to be helpful, Mrs. Temple is not 
a glib talker. I think it’s a little hard 
for her to express in words the rea- 
sons why she feels certain things are 
right to do and others wrong. But 
she knows, and acts accordingly. 
Tho she insists she has no theories at 
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POisalitcboom 


Down through the years, you will treasure your 

quaint and lovely pieces of Oxup Cotony 
Furnirure. You'll admire the way in which 

Op Coxony pieces add decorative charm and 

sparkle to any room in your home. And, you'll 

enjoy the practical, usable, comfortable manner in 

which they add to your daily living and enter- 

taining. Orn Corony Furniture is available in 

your choice of two beautiful finishes . . . Priscilla, 

a warm, ruddy, hand-blended tone, or Salem, a = 
new, distinctive honey color. Now on display at D ~ 
most of the better furniture and department stores, 









This 24 page booklet on 
Heywood- Wakefield Orpn Corony 
Furniture contains many suggestions 
for decorating. Simply send 10 cents 
(coin preferred) to Department B-o, 
Heywood-Wakefield Company, Gard- 
ner, Massachusetts. 






DEV WOOD- WAKEFIELD 


GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 


YTINE FURNITURE SINCE 1826 
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Make Your DOLLARS 
do DOUBLE DUTY... 





and your WIFE 





will never have to! 


Your wife is a good manager but 
she has your help and income. As 
your widow, could she manage over 
the years to live comfort- 
ably ... to provide your 
children with the home, 
happiness, security and 
education you want them 
to have? 

Without you and your 
income, how soon would 
her duties be doubled? 
How soon would she 
have to get a job to sup- 
port the children as well 
as takecare of them? How 
soon would it be necessary 
for the children to start to work? 

You can settle thes: questions 
once and for all, and at the same 





When your dollars 
do double duty, 
they guarantee an 
income for you if 
you live or an in- 
come for your 
family if you die. 


time assure yourself a monthly in- 
come if you live to retirement 
age by starting to make some of your 
dollars do double duty now. 

Under our Double 
Duty Dollar Plan, the 
same dollars saved pro- 
vide (1) a Monthly Liv- 
ing Income for your 
family if you don’t live 
to enjoy the Retirement 
Income for yourself, or 
(2) a Monthly Income 
for yourself at retirement 
age. That’s what we mean 
by making your dollars do 
double duty. Use coupon 
below to order the free illustrated 
booklet describing this Double 
Duty Dollar Plan. 


Bankers /7/e COMPANY 


DES 





How 
to make 






Bankers Life C 


A Mutual Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company ¢ Established 1879. 


MOINES 






FREE PLAN...SEND COUPO 
























YOUR 
DOLLARS DO 
DOUBLE 
DUTY 


Name 
Address 
- ) eee S 


Please send me your Double Duty Dollar Plan. 2 


Me! 
y, Des J 
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Mrs. Shultz Visits Shirley Temple, 


all about child-training, she certain- 
ly does have a guiding principle, and 
that is discipline. Discipline first, last, 
and all the time. But that doesn’t 
mean banging a youngster around. 
Shirley has been neither spanked nor 
threatened with punishments. Ac- 
cording to her mother, nothing of the 
sort was ever needed. 

““What disciplinary methods did 
you use, then?”’ I asked. 

**T just saw that she did the things 
she ought to do,” Mrs. Temple re- 
plied in her quiet, competent way. 
‘She knew from the beginning that 
I wouldn’t stand for any funny busi- 
ness.” 


I SAW two instances of the Temple 
discipline. 

In the scene they were shooting 
from “‘Lucky Penny,” Shirley was 
supposed to snip off the long red 
ringlets of Bennie Bartlett with elec- 
tric clippers, in the dog lounge in the 
basement of a luxurious apartment 
house. It was Shiriey’s first experi- 
ence at barbering, and she wasn’t 
quite sure about the clippers. She 
attacked the job gingerly, afraid alike 
of cutting her fingers and shearing 
Bennie of his real curls. For those 
Shirley clips in the picture are false 
ones, artfully interpolated in the 
glowing mass of Bennie’s own crown- 
ing glory. 

The children rehearsed the scene 
and then were ready with lines and 
action. But things went all wrong. 
Every time Shirley took hold of an 
artificial curl, it would come off in 
her hand before she could touch the 
clippers to it, and it was necessary 
to start over again. 

As the afternoon wore on, Shirley 
got more and more intrigued with 
those clippers. Between attempts, 
her eyes darted about the set, seek- 
ing whom she might pretend to clip, 
and discussing the possibilities with 
delight. 


Tuen, as will happen, and as 
would have happened much sooner 
with another child, the fun began to 
get a little hysterical. At once Mrs. 
Temple leaned forward on her stool 
and said, not sharply, but as tho she 
meant it, “‘ That’s enough now, Shir- 
ley. Let’s attend to business.” In- 
stantly Shirley snapped into charac- 
ter again. 

Before they stopped, the scene was 
in the bag, Shirley operating the 
clippers in the final take with impish 
abandon. 

Next day I was there when the 
Temples started off to lunch, which 
Shirley has in her own Spanish cot- 
tage on the lot. Her mother, con- 
stantly watchful of her daughter and 
aware of everything that concerns 
her, insisted on a coat because Shir- 
ley was warm from the fight scene in 
which Bennie gets a black eye. 
Shirley obediently assumed the short, 
natty blue garment, but buttoned it 
wrong. 

“Please do it right, Shirley,” her 
mother requested. But Shirley’s at- 
tention was diverted just then, and 
she forgot. I noticed, however, that 
before they left the sound stage, Mrs. 
Temple again drew attention to the 
incorrect buttoning and insisted that 
Shirley do it properly. 

Not a nagging, worrying discip- 


line, this of Shirley’s. Quite the op- 
posite. There’s a rare and very beau 

tiful bond of love and understanding 
between mother and daughter. Mrs 

Tempie is simply quietly determinea 
that what Shiriey does shall be done 
right. 


Miss Frances Kiammt, Shirley’: 
teacher, is an M. A. who taughi 
five years in the Los Angeles public 
schools before taking over Shirley’: 
education two years ago. She repre- 
sents both the Los Angeles Board oi 
Education and the Child Labor 
Board and has authority to halt pro 
duction if anything occurs on the se: 
which she considers harmful to Shi 
ley, or if they’re not getting in the 
three hours’ schooling daily which 
the iaw requires for movie children. 

Even when the Tempies vacation 
between pictures, Miss Klammt goes 
wherever they go. tor Shirley must 
have her three hours of schooling 
every day that other children are in 
school. It’s often piecemeal study 
but, as Miss Kiammt pointed out 
“Shirley possesses marvelous power: 
of concentration. She throws herselt 
into a scene for ail she’s worth, then 
instantly centers upon her studies 
the moment sne sits down at her 
table.” 


Besives her £B work, Shirley 
takes French lessons three times < 
week and piano and dancing tessons. 
Her contract calls ior seven hours : 
day on the lot, out ot which one how 
must be taken for lunch and three fox 
schoolwork. The special lessons are 
sandwiched in at odd moments. 
When Shirley gets home from the 
studio, she usually puts on a bath 
robe and goes to her piayroom. 
There she paints or draws till din 
nertime, leaving everything neat anc 
in place when she’s thru. 

After dinner Shirley bathes and 
when she’s in bed her mother drills 
her in her lines for the next day, ex 
plaining why she does things as wel 
as what she’s to do. 

The contract says that no one 
shall touch Shirley’s hair except het 
mother. Mrs. Temple curls it every 
night, holding the curls in place with 
bobby pins. Every two weeks she 
washes it with castile soap and gives 
it a vinegar rinse. The rest of Shir 
ley’s beauty care consists of soar 
and water. 


Hottywoop finds it hard tc 
understand the Temples, because 
Shirley’s sensational success hasn 
changed them. Six years ago they 
were a typical conservative, substan 
tial, middle-class, American family 
and today they’re still that. 
They’ve moved to Brentwood 
Heights, an exclusive residential sec- 
tion, but their house is simple and 
the staff only as large as necessity re 
quires. Their friends are the friend: 
they had before Shirley became fa- 
mous. They have no truck at all with 
the Hollywood of the night clubs. 
Also, not a single member of the 
Temple family is living off of Shir 
ley. Mr. Temple, who held respon 
sible executive positions—two at onc 
time, before 1932—works just as 
hard as ever as a business counselor 
Mrs. Temple gets a very nice salary 
indeed from the stucic for the work 
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OVER A MILLION 
ENTHUSIASTIC USERS 


Aunbeam 


MIXMASTER 


THE BEST FOOD MIXER MADE 


Compare Mixmaster with all 
other food mixers and you will 
know why women everywhere 
prefer it. Be sure the food 


mixer you buy is Mixmaster— 


there's only ONE Mixmasterl 
EFFICIENT! POWERFUL! 


she does with Shirley, every penny of 


which, I was assured, she earns. 


Tue money Shirley makes is put 
away for her by her parents, under 


joint arrangement with the studio. 


Checks are made out to Shirley per- 
sonally and deposited in one of three 
safe ways—part in banks in guar- 


anteed trusts, part in annuities with 
life-insurance companies, part in 


government bonds. It’s tied up so 
that no ill-advised influence in later 


life can get it away from her. She'll 


receive a portion of her principal at 


21, another at 30, another at 40, 
another at 50. Even her potential 
children are provided for. 


Shirley’s mail, I was told, is un- 


like other fan mail. She gets thou- 


sands of letters from children, of 
course, but equal thousands of 
grown-ups write to Mrs. Temple to 
tell her what Shirley has meant to 


them and done for them. One wom- 
an’s daughter had not walked since 
she had infantile paralysis six years 
ago. The child saw Shirley persuade 
the lame girl to walk in“ Heidi,” and 
said, “‘ Mother, I believe I can walk, 
too,” and did. 


Ir ISN’T fair, however, to leave 
you with the idea that Shirley is a 
super-child, or a small adult. There’s 
little about her, to be sure, that can 
be described as average or ordinary, 
but there’s much that is plain, un- 
adulterated child. I found on her 
table the same secret decoding pin 
that my Pete wears so proudly on 
his sweater. 

“Oh yes,” laughed Miss Klammt. 
“Shirley sends in for all those 
things.” 

I knew then that actress, artist, 
genius, whatever else she may be, 
Shirley Temple is still a normal child. 











Just because your house is weather- 
stripped, don’t be too sure you are saving 
the heating dollars you should. At ne cost 
te you, let a Chamberlin representative 
examine your present installation and tel! 
you whether or not it is still on the job. 

And if your house isn’t weather-stripped, 
get the Chamberlin story. Chamberlin 
Weather Strips save as much as 20% on 
fuel. Pay for themselves in a few years. 
Fully 9 d. I lati by well- 
trained mechanics. Free estimates. 

Send the Pp for plete informa- 
tion. There is no obligation. Or call the 
nearest Chamberlin branch today. 


CHAMBERLIN 
WEATHER STRIPS 











me ce ce et 
CHAMBERLIN META 
WEATHER STRIP Co. 
1276 LaBrosse St., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send me your 16-page booklet 
telling me the advantages of, and how to 
get the most out of, good weather-stripping. 





Address_ 


























Homemade Gifts 
Easy to Make! 


Trey go fast at bazaar tables. They 
are marvelous for showers and small 
Christmas gifts. These are the clever, 
easy-to-make things you'll find listed 
in Better Homes & Gardens’ Artcraft 
Catalog, “Adventures in Needle- 
craft.” Here’s a brief taste of what 
you get: aprons, children’s things, 
curtains, gift novelties, linens, pil- 
lows, quilts, rugs, towels, toys. All 32 
pages in this catalog are full of all- 
year-round ideas for the handiwork 
lover. “Adventures in Needlecraft” 
comes to you 10 cents, postpaid. Ad- 
dress Better Homes & Gardens’ Art- 
craft Department, 7409 Meredith 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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TO MAKE SALADS that rate all- 
high with your family and friends, 
try this tasty trick: Use Heinz Pure 
Olive Oil and Heinz vintage Vinegars 
in your dressing! Heinz Vinegars, 
you know, are aged in wood until 
mellow, winy and sparkling. All four 
Cider, Malt, Tarragon, Distilled 
White—belong on your pantry shelf! 
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AMONG OURSELVES 


Erne G. SMITH, of Muncie, Indiana, in writing 
about hobbies and such, mentions that her fellow towns- 
man and mayor, Dr. Rollin Bunch, is a collector of In- 
dian relics and pioneer oddities, while Mrs. Bunch has a 
fine collection of antique china and glassware. Her letter 
causes this department to wonder if collectors of Indian 
relics, china, and glassware, of which there seem to be 
many, have societies or other means of contact and ex- 
change of ideas, as do the stamp collectors, for instance? 

And on the same wave of thought we wonder if, after 
all, the hobby of stamp collecting owns the largest num- 
ber of addicts or whether, perhaps, there may be more 


Miss Leonora Schoepke, Wau- 
sau, Wis., supplies the following 
evidence that the Schoepke gar- 
den catches them at an early 
age. The little girl is her niece 





“Umm-mm-m! Smells awfully good” 





“Must see if I can find where 
that good smell comes from” 





“Well now—you wouldn’t doubt me, 
would you? And wasn’t I cute?” 


@ Mrs. C. N. Cussens, of Los Angeles, 
reports that John Barrymore’s biggest 
thrill doesn’t come from praise of mil- 
lions for his acting, but for the compli- 
ments on his new flower garden. Our 
correspendent says that when it’s pos- 
sible he’s up at 6 every morning, wor- 
rying about weeds and frosts and such, 
and turning over the soil. 


® Necessity is the mother of invention, 
and “‘knee-saving” for garden workers 
is no exception—as witness the inge- 
nuity of two members of the BH&G 
family. Mrs. Hilary J. Maze of San 
Mateo, California, comes up with a 
“Kneeling Bench.” It’s a strong board, 
9 x 18, on each end of which are fas- 
tened pieces 2 inches wide, 114 inches 
thick, and 9 inches long—to serve as 
“legs.” Two thicknesses of old carpet, 
edges turned under, are tacked on to 
pad the top. A coat of paint makes it 
presentable. Knees don’t get dirty or 
sore, and it’s easily shifted, Mrs. Maze 
insists, along the rows or beds where 
she’s working without necessity of ris- 
ing; and a hook screwed in the end pro- 
vides for hanging up when not in use. 

But Mrs. s. D. VanVleet of East 
Orange, N. J prefers her method of 
“attachable” knee pads—made from 
two kitchen pot holders. Fasten the 
ends of two 7-inch pieces of elastic to 
the “diagonal corners” of the pot hold- 
ers, slip one over each knee—and there 
you are, writes Mrs. VanVleet; you 
can kneel anywhere and work in com- 
fort, and when something beckons over 
at the other side of the garden, the 
pads go right along with you! 


@ To bird-lovers, Mrs. Gladys Jordan 
of Atlanta, Ga., submits the followin; 

recipe: “If you want to have a eee 
of fun and do a good deed at one time, 
get (1) some raw shelled Spanish pea- 
nuts, (2) a needle, and (3) several 
strands of thread. String peanuts like 
beads; then wind the strings around 
the limb of a tree or other convenient 
place easily found by the birds and 
where it can be watched from the 
house without disturbing the feathered 
friends. It may be some time before 
the birds discover what they are, but 
when they do, it’s a circus! All our 
birds, from the robin to the little 
black-capped chickadee, have located 
them—and do they love them! We 
give them a string a day, and an extra 
long one on Sundays and _ holidays. 
Try it and see how much fun it is!” 


a Growing in the garden of Lawrence 
A. Crippen, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
for two or three years was an unrecog- 
nized ravel-edge-leaf plant. How it got 
there was a mystery. He identified it as 
a Yucca when he saw one in a public 
garden in 1936. But what we started 
out to tell was that last summer he 
watched it closely and was delightfully 
surprised when it shot out a center 
stem 6 feet high—in July branched 


followers in the avocation of china and glassware collect- 
ing; or, perhaps, paper match packages? 

Gardening, we feel, doesn’t fall in the category. It’s 
too much a part of the daily life of a home-loving people. 
Gardening, really, must be classified as a part of Living— 
in which avocation appeal is only one of the component 
stimuli embracing relaxation, health, recreation, love of 
beauty and Nature, and just the joy of living. : 

Ruled out also must be autograph collecting. Once a 
splendid hobby, it has become in some ways almost a 
malady—yet it would be interesting to know who has 
the country’s largest collection of celebrity autographs. 


out and blossomed with a mass of 
hanging, white, bell-shape flowers, 
152 blossoms in all! While Mr. Crip- 
pen is wondering when it will bloom 
again, we wonder how many others 
can claim a Yucca with 152 blossoms 
atop a 6-foot spike? 


@ Mrs. J. H. Werdenhoff of Detroit 
Lakes, Minnesota, who tells us about 
the tablecloth of Mrs. Andrew Carne- 
gie (see Whims & Hobbies, page 81), 
typewrites that her own hobby is col- 
lecting notes on the private customs and 
traditions of America’s famous families. 
Inspiration for the collection, she says, 
came from a line in Robert Browning’s 
“Pippa Passes”—‘‘a fig-tree curled 
out of our cottage wall. They called it 
mine, I have forgotten why.” 

These lines were spoken by one of 
the poor girls who worked in the silk 
mills of the Italian town. The memory 
of that fig tree that was called hers 
meant so much to her in her loneliness 
and barren existence that it became a 
sacred memory that enriched her life. 

Mrs. Werdenhoff points out that the 
same theme is emphasized in “The 
Brothers Karamazov” in which this 
paragraph appears: ““You must know 
that there is nothing higher and more 
wholesome and good for life than some 
good memory, especially a memory of 
childhood. People talk to you a great 
deal about your education, but some 
good sacred memory preserved from 
childhood is perhaps the best educa- 
tion. If a man carries many such 
memories with him into life, he is safe 
to the end of his days, and if one has 
one good memory left in one’s heart, 
even that may be the saving of us.” 











“Believe it or not” is the title given to 
this picture by Mrs. Chas. at, of 
Findlay, Ohio—two strong, healthy 
ferns from a single root, the one which 
sneaked thru the hole in the bottom of 
the pot being the stronger of the two 





Reader J. B. Holm of Kent, Ohio, sup- 
plied this snapshot of Ray C. Davis of 


the same city, standing beside one of 
the French “burr” type of millstones 
in his garden. (See Whims & Hobbies, 
page 81.) In early American days 
ieces of “burr”’ stone were brought to 
erica separately, carried overland 

by canal or oxcart, and bound togeth- 
er for a millstone by a strong iron band. 
Sometimes native sandstone was used 
in a small inland mill. Some “burr 
process” mills are still in use today 





Ernest D. Parcells, of Topanga Canyon, California, who serves as a Los An- 


eles police officer when not engaged in tile-top table hobbyi 


or reading 


H&G, sends the pictures above, of the table he made from a 5-foot diameter 
hay-rake wheel as a beginning. Used were 3,480 pieces of tile in 14 different 
olen and shades. The top, which revolves on a former truck ball bearing now 
welded to the stationary table “hub,” is3 feet in diameter; and the space between 
the two, Mr. Parcells reminds us, can be used for empty dishes and such that 
you want out of the way. There’s a hole in the center for an umbrella. The 
table easily accommodates ten people, two on each of the five sections. 


Whims and Hobbies, another reader contributed fea- 
ture, appears this month on page 81. Contributions for - 
Among Ourselves or Whims and Hobbies cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. Photographs intended for 
publication must be glossy prints with very sharp and 
clear black-and-white contrasts and minimumof detail. 
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HOOKING in the Colonial 


By Christine Ferry 


It’s fun to hook. What’s more, it’s 
about the thriftiest homecraft there 
is, for rag bags and bargain counters 
supply the materials, with only a 
small outlay for the burlap founda- 
tion, the frame for stretching the bur- 
lap, and the hook for drawing thru 
the rag strips. 

Almost any sort of woven or 
knitted goods will do, but woolen 
stuffs are the best. A little cotton 
worked in with the wool will do no 
harm, but silk will quickly give out 
if the hooked piece is to be a rug or 
anything destined for hard wear. 

If you’re combining fabrics of dif- 
ferent weights, cut them into strips 
of varying widths that will give you 
loops of uniform size. For a fine tex- 
ture, flannel strips should be not 
more than one-quarter inch wide, 
with other fabrics in proportion. 

How much rag material will you 
need? That depends on the worker, 
the width of the strips, and the 
height of the loops. Narrow cutting 
and low hooking, with loops left un- 
clipped, produce a softer effect, bet- 
ter wearing quality, and clearer de- 
tail in design than results when loops 
are high and are sheared or clipped 
after the rug is finished. With nar- 
row strips and low, uncut loops, it 
takes about one-half pound of ma- 
terial per square foot. 


Even short strips are useful, since 
they’re not sewed together, as in 
weaving or braiding. A few inches 
of bright material may give the touch 
of color needed for a flower center. 

While it’s a good idea to plan the 
color scheme and collect the neces- 
sary material before beginning to 
work, it’s quite possible to cut the 
strips as, they’re needed in .devel- 
oping the color scheme of the design. 


















Don’t depend upon a few colors— 
use a multitude. Don’t be afraid to 
dye materials. The more irregular 
they are in color, the better. But be 
sure they’re set so you'll not lose 
them later by fading. 


Ruc patterns can be made up, or 
bought at handcraft departments in 
stencil form or already applied to 
burlap of the desired size. After 
you’ve your pattern and assembled 
the rag material, set up the burlap in 
a frame. This may consist merely of 
four strips of wood held together at 
the corners with (.amps, or it may 
be a specially constructed easel-type 
frame supported on uprights and ad- 
justed with stout ratchets to be 
tilted as desired. 

Whatever the style of the frame, it 
needn’t be the full size of the rug, 
merely long enough so the width of 
the rug can be stretched from side to 
side. The end sticks act as rollers (see 
Photograph 1). Wind these with a 
stout cloth and sew the ends of the 
rug burlap to them with strong 


ADYSATIS)) 


Manner 


‘, PA ct «CO 





I Start at the top and work 
downward, laying in the 
design in a dark color and 
filling in the background 


thread or cord. Since a hooked rug 
wears much better if the edges are 
worked thru a double thickness, be- 
fore setting up the burlap in the 
frame, turn back and stitch the edges 
one inch all around on the outline. 
Then attach the ends to the rollers 
with sufficient “play” to permit 
hooking to the edges. 

Roll up one end to leave a com- 
fortable area at the other, adjust the 
side frame strips, and tighten the 
clamps to hold the burlap taut. Con- 
nect the sides to the frame with nar- 
row tapes or strips of selvage drawn 
thru the burlap with the rug hook and 
tied around the bars so they can be 
released one by one as the work 
progresses and the frame needs re- 
adjustment. 


Tue hook used in rug-making is 
set into a stout wooden handle that 
fits comfortably into the palm of the 
hand. The steekshank should taper 
toward the point so it can be easily 
inserted between threads of the bur- 
lap foundation. [ Turn to page 86 
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2 Easy to do are chair mats with fruit and floral 
motifs designed to fit four different types of mats 


< 3 The most usable rug designs are those 
with nosegay centers and scroll motifs 
or the geometric type with few colors 








Architects, Bu 
Home Owners 
This Valuable 
Building Aid 









Home Owners’ Cata- 
logs is a gold mine of 
reliable information 
and ideas relating to 
home building mate- 
rials, equipment and furnishings. Its 
pages abound with color illustrations 
and comprehensive data unobtainable 
from any other single source. 

If you are planning to buiid, or re- 
model your own home — and meet the 
restrictions below — you are entitled to 
receive a free copy of this handsome 
volume by mail, prepaid, and without 
obligation. 

Home Owners’ Catalogs is presented 
as an extension of the many Dodge 
services to the construction industry. 
Send for your copy when you are ready 
to proceed with your plans. 








Hundreds of 
reliable prod- 
ucts made by 
leading manu- 
facturers are 
described in 
Home Owners’ 
Catalogs. 





If ‘you meet the following 
om RESTRICTIONS =---- 


Home Owners’ Catalogs will be sent only to owners 
who plan to build — or modernize — homes for 
their own occupancy within 12 months, east of 
the Rocky Mountains, costing $4000 or more for 
construction, exclusive of land. Every application 
must be accompanied by a personal letter giving 
(1) description of proposed home, (2) when you 
will build, (3) location, (4) expected cost, and 
(5) mame and address of architect, if selected, 
EVERY APPLICATION WILL BE VERIFIED 
BY A DODGE REPRESENTATIVE, 
BHaG-0-38 


F. W. DODGE CORPORATION, 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


I hereby apply for a copy of Home Owners’ 
Catalogs — which is to be sent prepaid, without 
cost or obligation — in accordance with above 
restrictions. My letter is attached, 


Doe eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


eee eee eee eeee 











































Huta Rayrtam, lithograph by Ropert Riccs, world-famous lithographer. An attractive 


reprint of this lithograph of Hawaiian life, suitable for framing, will 


be mailed you 


upon receipt of your name and address with one label from any Dole Pineapple product. 
Address Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Lid., 215 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 














Swing into the happy tempo of 
Hawaii with a tall, cool glass of 
Dole Pineapple Juice...pure, nat- 


ural, unsweetened ... delicious! 


peatien Pineapple Co., Lid., also kers of Dole 
a “Gems,” Sliced, Crushed, idbits, and the 


Spears,” Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A.— 
Sales evel 215 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Copyrgh! 1938 by Hewanee Pimeepple Co.. Lad 








A Better Home at Sea 


For his “living,” the Skipper 
teaches young men the intimate 
trade of sailing and navigation, and 
takes guests aboard and the guests 
pay for the privilege of working hard! 


InvarrABLy those who meet 
Captain Tompkins remark about 
his resemblance to Spencer Tracy; 
and besides their similar features and 
height, and the same sandy coloring, 
they have a mutual love for anything 
nautical. 

How did the ownership of the 
Wander Bird come about? 

That’s really an interesting ques- 
tion. For the Wander; Bird is so in- 
timately tied up with the Tompkins’ 
romance, and their honeymoon. 
They met at Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, and again in Europe; they 


Moulin 

















fell in love, were married, and saw 
the Bird at Hamburg. She was run- 
down and dirty, but staunch and 
seaworthy still. They bought the 
ship, spent their “all” in renovating 
and remodeling her—and sailed her 
home across the turbulent North 
Sea. Made of solid oak and sheathed 
in copper, and long, slim, and grace- 
ful, she’s the envy of all sail-minded 
folk and the admiration of even the 
most provincial landlubber. 


As ACCOMPANIMENT to the 
jolly little party, the Bird rocked gen- 
tly in the slightly choppy water. The 
oak-paneled cabin was lighted softly 
by quaint ships’ lanterns. An an- 
tique brass wall vase held the lovely 
arrangement of vivid calendula. The 


[ Begins on page 28 | 


long and shining rubbed-mahogany 
table was set with Danish pewter 
and lighted by tall white candles in 
brass and mahogany candlesticks 
made by the Skipper. The colored 
cook, Harrison, leaned in the door of 
his immaculate galley and beamed 
upon this happy group, which en- 
joyed his red, white, and blue birth- 
day cake. The laughter of the happy 
children became a part of the unique 
charm of the cabin living-room. A 
lovelier home one could never find. 


I HEARD a fire snapping and re- 
marked about it. Mrs. Tompkins 
took me into her cabin where an ex- 
quisite pink-patterned, white tile 
stove blazed merrily. “We picked it 
up in Liverpool,” she explained. 

A copy of Better Homes & Gardens 


< Better for play than ‘‘any 
old landlubber stairway”’ is 
the spiral companionway of 
the Wander Bird—and the 
hatch’s safety rods make the 
most wonderful trapeze bars! 


The remarkablé children play 
a remarkably good game of 
chess. Here’s good evidence, 
too, that the Skipper is a col- 
lector of old shaving mugs y 





Skipper Tompkins at the helm in 
a choppy sea off Rio de Janeiro 
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‘ve time and effort by washing 
stairs and other woodwork, walls 
and windows with this new Du Pont 
Cellulose Sponge. Makes soot and dirt 
disappear like magic. So absorbent it 
actually holds 20 times its weight in 
water! Floats—won’t pick up scratchy 
grit from bottom of pail. Square cor- 
ners fit hard-to-reach places. Delight- 
fully soft. Can be sterilized by boiling. 
You'll want at least three—one for 
house-cleaning, one for bathing, one 
for car-washing. Four sizes (25¢ to 
$1.10) at drug, hardware, ,— 
grocery, automotive sup- CHS 
ply and department stores. 





pets)” FACTORY PRICE 


money-maker for farms, truck gar- 
urseries, poul ranches, coun 
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UNSIGHTLY 
WALLS 






You can easily 
repair holes in 
walls withRut- 
land Patching 
Plaster. Any- 
one can make 
a perfect job 
withRutland. 


lay on an antique ship’s-desk beside 
a pewter bowl in which floated pink 
Camellias. A lovely hand-woven blue 
and white wool coverlet decked the 
wide bunk that served as bed by 
night and sofa by day. Chintz cur- 
tains of flowery coloring concealed 
the small wall bunks. Books were 
everywhere against the 50-year-old 
oak wall that was mellowed to the 
deep tone of wildflower honey. 
Navajo blankets made rugs for the 
floor. Framed woodcuts executed by 
the Skipper, an oil of-the Bird by 
Frank Vining Smith, and photo- 
graphs of the children were the only 
decorations. The cabin was impres- 
sive with its orderly simplicity and 
hominess. 


On A wind-ship there’s small room 
for non-essentials. I felt that the 
Tompkins had achieved an atmos- 
phere of very great charm by their 
adherence to the sincere values of 
simple beauty and necessity. 

A worn little rag doll peeked out 
from behind a cushion on the bunk 
and watched me with her shoe-but- 
ton eyes. “ How,” I questioned, “did 
you ever manage when the babies 
were tiny? Or perhaps they didn’t 
come aboard when very young.” 

“The Commodore sailed when he 
was 2 weeks old, Ann came aboard 
when she was 3 months. We’d have 
come sooner but the Bird was away 
on a voyage,” said Mrs. Tompkins. 

My mind flew back to those con- 
fused days when my own children 
were babies, to the endless laundry, 
to sterilized bottles, to drying flan- 
nels, to formulas, and the almost 
daily advice from a pediatrician. 


Gwen TOMPKINS smiled her 
slow, winning smile. “I know that 
you’re thinking that we had a diffi- 
cult time of it—but don’t. It was as 
natural and easy as living ashore. 
The children slept in those little 
quarter-berths when they were tiny. 
Bottles are boiled as easily in a galley 
as in a kitchen, and laundry was no 
problem at all. 

“A sailor, you know, never uses 
clothespins. So we knotted soiled 
laundry around a rope and dragged 
the rope thru the sea from the stern 
of the ship. In almost no time the 
clothes were clean, bleached snow 
white—and sterilized, of course, by 
the salt water. I never had a chaffed 
baby. Our clothesline was on deck 
and the constant breeze dried flan- 
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How to Ride 
Nightmares 
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SHREDDED RALSTON 


That’s the new cereal I’ve been 
asking my wife to buy... 
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SLEEPY-TIME Giles tells sleepy- 
time gals (and boys) how to sleep 
and dream better with better beds, 
better bedrooms, and better bed- 
making—in the second of two his- 
tory-making articles on SLEEP... 
next month’s Better Homes & Gardens. 
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Whole wheat cereal with delicious NEW FLAVOR 














A Better Home at Sea 


nels quickly. We had one minor 
tragedy, I'll confess. Once, way out 
in mid-ocean, a shark ate the Com- 
modore’s laundry and I was simply 
furious. Imagine having half your 
supply of baby things eaten at a gulp. 

** Then, too, the children were a joy 
because I had plenty of time for 
mothering and was with them a 
great deal. They were never seasick, 
and the wind and rocking ship 
soothed them like a lullaby. They 
were like little monkeys because 
they learned to cling so tightly to the 
person who carried them. 

““Most babies lie limp in your 
arms, but our ‘water babies’ clung 
tightly to avoid falling or being 
bumped by the pitching ship. Na- 
ture always rises to the occasion, 
you know.” 

Anp their play?” 

“They loved little ships and play- 
ing with ropes which they learned to 
knot cleverly. They always have had 
a toy cupboard filled with the toys 
that all children love, but they seem 
to like their homemade play the 
best. They constantly mimic the 
work that goes on about them; and 
they really help, too. 

“On fair days when I take the 
sewing machine on deck, Ann sits 
beside me and sews for her doll. 
When the Skipper mends sail, the 
Commodore mends sail, too. They 
adore paddling in a life boat half- 
filled with water; and they swing in 
a rope-and-board swing tied to the 
mast. They have sleds made of rope 
and bunk boards on which they 
slide across the deck. Those young- 
sters can climb the rigging with per- 
fect balance!” 

“And their education?” 

“The children go to school at 
regular hours every day. I’ve used 
correspondence courses to help me 
teach them, and lessons are in the 
grade sequence of the public schools. 
They hold, oddly enough, several 
peculiar viewpoints of reversed rela- 
tions. For instance, a home is a ship 
to them. At Copenhagen there are 
many sailing vessels in the harbor, 
and the children enjoyed seeing 
their tall masts and great sails. 
Once Ann asked her father to‘ please, 
let’s go back to the town where the 
tall-masted houses are.’ 

“They’ve learned geography from 
chart-room maps and actual con- 
tacts. They’ve crossed the Atlantic 
seven times, have helped make sail- 
ing history by making the East-West 
passage around Cape Horn. They’ve 
seen almost all the world.” 


A GALLANT seaman in the mak- 
ing is the Commodore, as much at 
ease on a rope far above deck as are 
“land boys” on roller skates. (See 
Frontispiece, page 7.) Rivaled only 
by his sister, this little lad knows his 
ship and loves it. 

Then Ann and the Commodore 
told me about Christmas at sea, 
when Daddy brought a real Christ- 
mas tree from the ship’s stores. The 
tree was set up on Christmas Eve 
and decorated with the same kind of 
lovely glitter that we “shore folks” 
use. 

“And Santy Claus came—,”’ said 
the Commodore with a puzzled lit- 
tle shake of his head. “‘I don’t know 


[ Continued from preceding page } 


how he did it, but he came—way 
out there in the ocean.” 

“Reindeer perhaps?” I asked. 

‘No,” he eyed me scornfully. “‘ He 
couldn’t drive reindeer or a sleigh 
over the ocean. Mamma says he was 
‘there in spirit,’ but I don’t see how.” 
Little Ann smiled at me in superior 
fashion. . .. We knew, and soon the 
Commodore would unaerstand. .. . 
** And,” he continued, “he brought 
me a cowboy suit and an airplane.” 


Later my husband and I were 
asked to dine on the Bird, and found 
that dinner was a delightful affair in 
which the sincere and generous hos- 
pitality, the excellent food, the clean, 
orderly, and attractive surroundings, 
the candlelight, and the tales of far 
places all mingled to make a happy 
evening. The table was set with col- 
orful blue and red embroidered 
place doilies from China, with Dan- 
ish pewter and dull blue glass from 
Mexico. 

Home, to me, always includes a 
garden; so I asked about plants. 
“No, we have no growing things ex- 
cept ivy. We adore nursery catalogs, 
and I fill the ship with flowers when- 
ever we are at shore. But our garden 
is really made up of the beauty of 
wide horizons, transparent water, 
and crested waves, with color lent 
by the dawn and magnificent sun- 
sets.” 

I spoke, then, of that jewel of the 
Chinese thinking of Lieutschen as 
quoted by David Grayson in The 
Friendly Road— 


What ts it that we seek in the pleasure 
of a garden? It has always been 
agreed that these plantations should 
make men amends for living at a dis- 
tance from what would be their more 
congenial and agreeable dwelling- 
place—in the midst of Nature, free 


and unrestrained. 


Would they swap their home for a 
vine-covered cottage and rose bushes 
under the dining-room window? I 
didn’t ask—but I don’t believe they 
would; not now, anyhow. Maybe 
later, when they’ve sailed their home 
to every corner of the world that 
seems interesting, and adventure be- 
comes commonplace—+f it ever does. 
For, as Gwen Tompkins observed, 
the great world is their garden; its 
coloring and beauty their “ peren- 
nials,” the changing scene their 
** annuals.” 

“The beauty of the great world,” 
Mrs. Tompkins explained, “‘is ours 
wherever the Bird’s sails may carry 
us. We live simply on shipboard, we 
treasure the lonely peace one finds 
in the vast solitude of the sea, and we 
carry beauty in our memories. The 
children are missing much that you 
and I had as children, but they are 
gaining much in individuality, real 
values, and fundamentally sincere 
and straight thinking.” 


Ir WAS very quiet in the cabin of 
the Bird as Gwen Tompkins spoke. 
We sipped the good after-dinner 
coffee. The Skipper rose to place 
more driftwood in the little tile stove. 
The children came in ready for bed, 
and to say good night. There was the 
peace and beauty of home in this 
fine and gallant little ship, and I 
counted it a Better Home, indeed. 
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Cuts Fuel Bills 


The Heatilator Fireplace circu- 
lates heat to every corner of the 
room and even adjoining rooms. 
Saves wasteful furnace fires 
spring and fall. All the heat 
needed in mild climates. WILL 
NOT SMOKE. Ideal for small 
homes, camps, and basement 
recreation rooms. 


Thousands in Use 


The Heatilator is a correctly 
proportioned form around which 
the masonry is easily laid. No 
limit to mantel design. Firebox, 
damper, smoke dome, and down- 
draft shelf all included in the 
one unit. Saves materials—saves 
labor. Costs but little more than 
an ordinary fireplace. Write for 
details. 


HEATILATOR COMPANY 
429 E. Brighton Ave. 








Syracuse, N. Y. 






‘Fireplace 
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1040 aw 
on Your New tlome.. 


Don’t pay several hundred dollars more than 
necessary when you build a home! Buy it. direct 
from our mill at our low factory price. We ship you 
the materials—lumber cut-to-fit, ready to erect. 
Paint, glass, hardware, nails, etc., all included in 
the price—no extra charges. We pay the freight. 
Plans furnished—also complete building instruc- 
tions. No wonder our customers write us that we 
saved them 30% to 40°, compared with builders’ 
Prices. Easy terms—monthly payments. 

Handsome Big 


CATALOGUE FREE 


Pictures wonderful homes in colors at money- 
\ saving prices. Designs to suit everyone 

\ Write for your catalogue today! 

,\ LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
‘Dept. 289, Bay City, Michigan 


NEW 
Landscaping Book 








Fall is the ideal time for landscaping. 
Better Homes & Gardens new picture 
book, ‘‘See How to Plant Your Home 
Grounds,” solves all your problems, 
eliminates all uncertainties. Fifty-two 
pages of garden charm and beauty. 
Three hundred illustrations and dia- 
grams of home grounds that have done 
themselves proud, yours to look at and 
learn! Also twenty-two common land- 
scaping errors which warn you what 
not to do. Order your copy today. Price, 
only 25 cents. When writing, please 
address Better Homes G Gardens, 6809 
Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Whims & Hobbies 


Seventy-two-year-old C. P. Streat- 


er, of Santa Cruz, Calif., once the 
head of many exploring expeditions 
and collector of specimens of animals 
and birds for the American Museum, 
himself makes a hobby of collecting 
every form of bird life in Santa Cruz 
County. Already he has over 600 


specimens. 


a. 










A 


* 


Altho forced to remain in the 


small village of Sheldahl, Iowa, 
Dwight Croft, a skilled carpenter, 
has brought a complete city into 
his own home—a mechanical 
miniature city fashioned by his 
own hands. It has everything a 
model city ought to have—peo- 
ple, buildings, water, light and 


power systems, 


and a 


modern 


business district and park. Of the 
135 objects, practically all are 
is actually 


movable. T 
alive! 


a 


he city 


A 


aA 


Rosemary Woodard, 18, of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, keeps 800 minia- 
ture dogs and 1,200 miniature ani- 
mals and birds of divers specie in her 
bedroom. Made of china, wood, 
soap, brass, and bronze, the 5-year 
collection requires a week just to dust. 


a 


a 


A 


The major passion of John La 
Gatta, the famous illustrator, is 
building things. He’s constantly 
remodeling his studio or his sum- 
mer place in the Adirondacks—or 
building new walls or new tool 
LaGatta is his own 


sheds. Mr. 
architect. 


a 


rN 


a 


Mrs. William Allen White, wife of 


the famous Emporia, Kansas, “ 


Ga- 


zette”’ editor, collects old china to 
supplement a set which was her 
mother’s favorite “company” table 
set. Mrs. White also collects colored 
table glass, and her dining-room 
windows are a gold color. Celebrated 
guests from many parts of the world 
have enjoyed examining her collec- 


tion. 


* 


+ 


* 


Once a dump and an eyesore, a 
vacant lot near the home of Mrs. 
William Ross, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, has been glorified by a 
riot of color in a beautiful old- 
fashioned flower garden, which 
Mrs. Ross made and now main- 
tains year after year. There was 
no means of watering, so Mrs. 
Ross carried water from her own 
home. She built the rock garden, 
the bird-bath, and the brick walks 
running thru the 50- by 200-foot 
space all herself. 


a 


a 


ry 


Ray C. Davis of Kent, Ohio, col- 
lects millstones. Starting on this 
hobby when an old grist mill near 
Kent was torn down, Mr. Davis now 
has millstones of all types collected 
far and wide—many of historical 


significance. 


Fawr Joan was mortified! 
Just when she wanted her cake 
to be extra fine—it was coarse, 
dry, flavorless. 

Joan never knew how her cake 
would turn out. It was a matter 
of luck. She’d bake a good one— 
and then, perhaps when it mat- 
tered so much—she’d have a 
failure. 

But there is a way that Joan, 
and all women who bake, can 
be more certain of success 
every time. Expert cooks have 
known this secret for years. 
It’s Royal Baking Powder. 

Royal, made with Cream of 
Tartar, has a steady baking pow- 
der action that assures a close, 
even texture. Your cake will be 
fine-grained ... stay fresh longer 
... keep its goodness to the last 
delectable crumb. Uneven bak- 
ing powder action often breaks 
down the tiny cell walls. This 
broken texture allows moisture 
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FREE COOK BOOK 


if you bake at home, you should 
have a copy of the Royal Cook 
Book which tells you how to make 
the most delicious cakes, biscuits, 
muffins and pies you ever tasted. 
Send your name and address to 
Royal Baking Powder, 691 Wash- 
ington Street, New York City. 
Dept. 109. 
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and flavor to escape. Cake gets 
stale and tasteless quickly. 
Royal is cheap 
*“baking insurance”’ 


The greater assurance that Royal 
gives costs only about lc per bak- 
ing. [he rest of your ingredients 
cost 30 to 40 times that much. Pure 
Cream of Tartar makes Royal cost 
more per can—but the difference 
per baking between Royal and ordi- 
nary baking powders is only a frac- 
tion of a cent! 

Wouldn’t you spend part of a 
penny to be more certain of getting 
a light, fluffy cake that you will 
be proud of? 

Cream of Tartar 

is the Secret 
Royal is the on/y nationally distrib- 
uted baking powder made with 
wholesome Cream of Tartar—a 
product of fresh, luscious grapes. 
Cream of Tartar leaves no acrid 
“baking powder” taste. Your cake, 
biscuits, muffins—everything you 
bake—will be delicious. 

So ask your grocer for ROYAL. 
Use it whenever you bake. You'll 
agree it’s well worth the difference 


in price. 
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TireD? NO! even Arter 
HOURS OF HOUSECLEANING! 


Nowadays, men expect much more of women than formerly. It was once 
enough to keep a good house. Now you must be wife, mother, sweetheart 
and “pal” all rolled into one, ready to “go places” at a moment’s notice! 
And the modern woman sees she is ready! 


Now—“’Drink” Energy! 


Here’s how. COCOMALLT is an energizing food drink. And the energy 
that housework takes out of you, COCOMALT helps restore. Mixed with 
milk, every glassful of COCOMALT gives you, as a housewife, the equiva- 
lent of 134, hours of energy! Think what this can mean! 

COCOMALT makes a delicious beverage. It’s low in fat, high in energy. 
Get in the habit of taking a glass of COCOMALT in mid-morning, again 
in mid-afternoon. Or drink it regularly with your 
méals. Make a note to ask your grocer or druggist for 
COCOMALT today! Feel like a new person! 






Every glass of COCOMALT 
Lig wen milk gives you 
SH. wours OF ENERGY 


Wythe plarifal 


* The measurements of energy used in this advertisement have been estimated by applying 
the energy value of Cocomalt to the energy expenditures of various occupations as cov- 
ered in “The Foundations of Nutrition” by Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, authoritative textbook 

in this field. 





The Peony Professor Speaks Up [ gins on page 57 | 


seen’), Madame Jules Dessert (des- 
sayr’), and Primevére (preem-vair’), 
the flesh James Kelway, the pink 
Therese, Lady Alexandra Duff, and 
Grandiflora, and one of the dark 
reds like Longfellow or Philippe 
Rivoire (fee-leep’ ree-vwar’), you'll 
be making a great mistake. 


How much do peonies cost? 
None of the varieties named are ex- 
pensive as peonies go. Most of those 
I’ve named can be had for about $1 a 
root. A few may cost $2. But a peony 
lasts a lifetime. If you divide the 
price by the number of years it will 
delight you, the cost is small even at 
twice the price. 

If cost is no objection, add some 
of the newer things. Few are superior 
to varieties already named, but nov- 
elties have more interest than the 
older sorts, and some of the more 
recently introduced are magnificent. 
Try Mrs. J. V. Edlund, Hansina 
Brand, Alice Harding, Mrs. Living- 
ston Farrand, A. B. Franklin, Harry 
F. Little, Madame Escary (es-kah- 
ree’), or Elisa. Bulletins of the Ameri- 
can Peony Society will tell you 
about many more. (W. F. Christman, 
secretary, Northbrook, Illinois.) 


Neighbor-surprising peonies: 
Now suppose your neighbor has fine 
peonies of these Chinese kinds, and 
you want to steal a march on him by 
getting some kinds he’s probably 
never seen. Then get what we call 
the tree peony, the Moutan (moo-tan’), 
the most beautiful of all peonies, a 
shrub which makes woody stems 
above ground. It is one of the love- 
liest plants on earth. 

Tho Chinese gardeners cultivated 
a wild peony from Siberia for cen- 
turies upon centuries to develop this 
marvelous race, the tree peony is al- 
most unknown in American gardens. 
If you ask why, I'd say it’s your fault 
rather than mine, for I’ve grown 
them and loved them, shown them 
and preached them for twenty years. 
There’s an impression that they’re 
difficult and tricky. Well, they are, 
by comparison with the Chinese 
peony, which will bloom even when 
dug up and thrown on the dump 
pile. The tree peony is no more fussy 
than the rose, and no more uncer- 
tain. Yet I understand people still 
grow roses. 

You may have a little trouble in 
finding tree peonies in the catalogs. 
But you can buy very fine ones for 
$5 each. And if that seems much, 
save your pennies and buy a single 
white; you’ll never regret it. 


Other neighbor-shockers: Not a 
tree peony, but unusual, is Paeonia 
lobata, Sunbeam, which bears flowers 
of a tomato-red color. Another singu- 
lar species is the fernleaf Fringed 
Peony, P. tenuifolia (ten-eu-y-foh’- 
li-ah), fine in a brilliant crimson that 
blooms long before any other sort. 
And always add the old double 
crimson officinalis with its soapy odor. 

There’s one race of hybrid peonies 
so extraordinary that I can’t omit it. 
That’s the cross between the bright 
buttercup-yellow Paeonia lutea and 
the tree peony. Some of these hy- 
brids bear single or double yellow 
flowers, usually fragrant, always as- 
tonishing for their size and color. I 


recommend to you Souvenir de 
Maxime Cornu (max-eem kor-neu), 
Chromatella, and Argosy. 

There’s another yellow—a beau- 
tiful sulphur yellow called Paeonia 
mlokoseurtschi (mm-lok-o-see-vit'-shee). 
It blooms about three weeks before 
Chinese peonies. Paeonia woodwardt is 
a charming and modest little plant; 
it grows only about a foot high and 
bears pale pink or white nodding 
blooms which look like large anem- 
ones. 

Now in these neighbor-shocking 
peonies you'll have a more distin- 
guished group than you’ve ever seen 
in any garden. If you can’t afford 
them all at once, get what you can 
now and add one or two a year. 


Kind of peony roots to buy: In 
buying, always get, if you can, one- 
year field roots. They’re more cer- 
tain than divisions just off the operat- 
ing table. An ideal plant has a 
branched root system, the roots six 
to eight inches long and four to six 
in number, branching from the 
crown. 

Buy your new roots in September 
or October. Some peony-growers 
advocate spring planting, but I’ve 
seen too many fatal results from it. 
As soon as you order, if not before, 
prepare for planting when they ar- 
rive. Locate them where they’ll have 
light and air and be untroubled by 
being too close to trees or shrubs. 
Especially keep them clear of elms 
or Carolina poplars, for they are 
robbers..The peony appreciates par- 
tial shade because the delicate colors 
of the blooms fade under full sun. 
On the other hand, the leaves enjoy 
the light, and in complete shade 
peonies don’t prosper. Don’t plant 
peonies where others have already 
grown. They resent it. Remember 
this; it’s important. 

Dig holes for peonies a couple of 
feet across and a couple of feet deep. 
Make the first six inches extra rich 
in plant food, then fill the hole with 
good garden soil or, preferably, with 
a mixture of fine loam and leafmold. 
You may add a few handfuls of bone- 
meal as well. You needn’t expect 
peonies to do much for you if you’re 
on a stiff clay and merely dig a hole 
big enough to set the roots in. Nor 
will they thrive in unenriched sand. 


Planting: When the plants arrive, 
set the roots so that the eyes (buds) 
on the crown are two to three inches 
below ground level, with the roots 
going straight down. Roots mustn’t 
come into contact with the plant 
food. This should be farther down 
so that the roots can in a year or two 
grow into it. And don’: set them in a 
low spot where they’.! have standing 
water on them. 

And now we have only to wait for 
next June and the blooming season. 


Why don’t my peonies bloom? 
Nine cases out of ten the cause is 
faulty planting. I have given you di- 
rections which, if followed, will 
make it unnecessary for you ever to 
ask this question. 


Do ants injure peonies? Have you 
ever noticed those drops of sticky 
sirup on peony buds? Taste it; it’s 
intensely sweet. This is what brings 
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your dog? 
FEED HIM 


RED HEART’S 


3 FLAVORS! 






How can a fella 
keep his appe- 

tite up when every meal is just 
the same? Give your dog a break, 
and feed him Red Heart's 3 flavors 
... beef, fish, and cheese . .. in rota- 
tion. Red Heart is rich in minerals 
and vitamins, contains Fleisch- 
mann’s Irradiated Yeast, gives a 
dog the real nourishment he 

needs. Send for booklet, Dogs 
—TheirCareand Feeding. 

Address Dept. BHG9, 7 = 
John Morrell & Co., 


Ottumwa, Ia. 














RED HEART DOG FOOD 


3 FLAVORS « BEEF « FISH » CHEESE 








i FLOOR 
VARNISH 


NO polishing! NOT 
slippery! NEW Satin 
Finish produces a 
beautiful rich semi- 
luster that lasts for 
yeors, on floors, wood- 
work and furniture. 
Water won't harm it. 
Also made in Gloss 
and Dull.!f your paint 
dealer hasn't it, write 
us. Pratt & Lambert- 
Inc., 57 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 











YOUR FRIENDS 


will want to read this enlarged, 
improved issue of Better Homes 
& Gardens, too. Urge them to 
get copies from their news deal- 
ers now and to read Better Homes 
& Gardens every month, for 
they will be delighted with com- 
ing big issues. The cost is only 
10c at all newsstands. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 








ants, flies, and even moths to the 
unopened buds of the peony. This 
nectar is of no known value to the 
flowers, and why the plant bothers 
to produce it is a mystery. In any 
case, the ants and flies that come for 
it do no harm, tho some alarmists 
tell you that an ant may deposit 
fungus spores on the buds by walking 
over them. There are millions of 
fungus spores carried by the air it- 
self, so that a diseased condition of 
the buds doesn’t necessarily impli- 
cate the ant. 


Disbudding: Don’t disbud your 
peonies unless you want maximum 
blooms for exhibition. Lateral 
blooms prolong the season. Some 
varieties are really more beautiful 
when the laterals have come open 
than they were earlier with the 
terminals. 


Dividing: Occasionally in catalogs 
you find this alarming advice: “‘ Peo- 
nies should be divided every three or 
four years.’ It takes a peony about 
three years to recover from the shock 
of being divided. By dividing your 
plants every three years you can 
keep them perpetually convalescent. 
No, peonies should never be divided 
unless it’s necessary. A very old 
plant (which means one that has 
stood in the same spot for 20 to 30 
years), if it shows signs of having ex- 
hausted all available nourishment, 
may be lifted and divided. If divi- 
sions are set in well-prepared ground 
they'll thrive again. This work 
should be done in September or 
October. Sometimes it’s possible to 
lift a large clump and reset it with- 
out much harm, but I think it’s bet- 
ter to divide it in your hands. If 
good enough to keep, it should be 
good enough to divide. 

For cutflowers nothing is more 
handsome or lasting than the peony. 
The temptation is to cut fully ex- 
panded flowers, but you’ll get much 
more pleasure by cutting them in the 
bud state just when they are loosen- 
ing up before they expand. A few 
hours in the sun fades the delicate 
tints. 


Diseases and insects: Diseases that 
sometimes trouble the peony are a 
blight on the buds, a brown spot on 
the leaves, a discoloration of the 
stems, and crown rot—all fungus dis- 
eases. The best remedy is spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture. But preven- 
tion is better than cure, and preven- 
tion may best be had by burning 
diseased leaves and stems, and par- 
ticularly not allowing diseased leaves 
and stems to lie over the crown all 
winter. Put diseased parts into paper 
bags so that spores aren’t scattered 
from the surfaces when the infected 
parts are carried thru the garden. 

Sometimes there is trouble with 
nematode worms in the roots. If the 
plants show signs of distress and the 
roots become gnarled and lumpy, 
divide the plants and burn the hope- 
less parts. Replant healthy pieces in 
a new position. 

If your soil is well prepared and 
the plants given adequate light and 
air, you aren’t likely to have trouble 
with any of these maladies. 


So THROW out the inferior varie- 
ties and plant the best. Year after 
year they'll pack the precious days of 
late May and June with a wealth of 
bloom few plants can offer. 
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FIRST DUTY TO HOME. BEAUTY 
IMPERIAL WASHABLE WALLPAPERS 
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IMPERIAL 


WALLPAPERS 
































For this important %, only the world’s finest wallpapers are good 
enough. Choose Imperial Washable Wallpapers, guaranteed wash- 
able and fast to light. They are made in all price ranges. Be sure that 
your decorator shows them to you. The Imperial silver label, in sam- 
ple books, is your guarantee of lasting beauty for that important %. 


HOW TO BRING WARMTH TO A 
| 


NORTH ROOM 
Read Jean rue ROMANCE 
McLain’s book, 
“The Romance 
of Modern Dec- 
oration.” Tells 
how to make the 
most of that im- 
portant 3%. Send —— a | 
10¢ to cover mail- = 
ing costs. Use coupon for Jean 
McLain’s free advice on individual 
decorating problems. She will send you 


OF HODERWV 
DECORATION 





samples, and tell you where to buy 
Imperial Washable Wallpapers. 


Copr. 1938 Imperial Paper & Color Corp. 




























* 35 of your home is wall space, worthy 
of your first consideration. It is so 
noticeable that a home seems only 
as lovely as its walls. It is so inex- 
pensive to redecorate, you'll find 
that it actually costs less than any 
other home improvement. 


2 


Address: JEAN MCLAIN, Dept. B-30 
Imperial Paper and Color Corporation, 


Glens Falls, New York 
Give this information for every room 
Type of Room 
Size (Dimensions) 
Exposure 
Type of Furniture 


Color Scheme Preferred 


(C Please also send me your book, “The Romance 
of Modern Decoration,”’ for which | enclose 10¢. 


Name 
Street City & State 


FRANCHISED DISTRIBUTORS, DEALERS AND 
REGISTERED CRAFTSMEN EVERYWHERE 
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LASTING CHARM - LOW UPKEEP 
feature this MODERN HOME! 
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PRODUCTS Reduce Cost 


Conn MSULATED of Home Ownership! 

This charming 7-room, Cape Cod type, is 
The esphait shingle | built for comfort, durability, low mainten- 
els “test ana | ance. Mail coupon for free Materials List of 


this Carey Edition of BILDCOST Home No. 
808; then have the Carey Dealer figure its 
cost, required down payment and monthly 
installments under the new F. H. A. Insured 
. | Mortgage Plan. 


Whether you build from this or some other plan, use 
Carey Building Products to make sure your new home 
will represent permanent value, give you modern com- 
fort, reduce heating costs, free you from maintenance 
worry and expense. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Dependable Products Since 1873 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Philip Carey Co. Cincinnati, Ohio StS 
Please send name of nearest Dealer, Carey Edition of 
— List of Materials No. 808, and 28-page 


























Don’t be satisfied with a dreary old kitchen. 
Today you can have a modern Kitchen Maid 
Kitchen. . colorful, beautiful, convenient .. at a 
surprisingly low cost. Write for attractive FREE 
color folder, “Planning Your New Kitchen.” 


KITCHEN MAID CORP. 209 SNOWDEN ST., ANDREWS, IND. 
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> AMAZING NEW KIND od 

















AIR! 
ONLY 4% FUEL 


30-D 
Provetoyourself why thousands are del: ay Te 
Get it on 30-Day Trial, wee it for a mont etoorriek ¥ 


AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO., 1369 High St, Akron, Ohio ‘ 


Amazing new Seeorey gives you in- AS aus 
stant heat from liquid fuel—glowing, 

sunlike, healthy radiant heat. A few 
pints of cheap liquid transform ordi- 
nary air into many hours of snug heat 
for only 1c an —_ Ln invention 
built into a new-type 


ble, radiant master will ear at K'aIG BIG 
ROOM even in ZERO W ¢ 
NO SOOT—NO ASHES—-PORTABLE IA Per 





Ee is odes os safe, fo, peed no installation, 
trol. Hotter than city gas 
or or electricity at at tenth the cost. It means 


more wood or coal, no more ashes or 
dust. USE IT “ANYWHERE. Ideal for AGENTS! 
p—farm—roadstand. ‘is marvelous heater sell- 
Y TRIAL, in Your Home! ing Quickly Everywhere 
auing pew heater. i33 ba ig FULL oF 
a CD aS. WRITE AT ONCE! 




















MAKE YOUR OWN FERTILIZER! 


Mix ADCO with the leaves, vines, weeds, cuttings and other wastes from your garden. In a 
few weeks you will have a bountiful supply of splendid organic fertilizer, rich in plant foods and 
available humus. Every pound of ADCO makes 40 Ibs. of fertilizer. Get ADCO from your dealer 
or direct from us. Interesting booklet free. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. B, Carlisle, Pa. 


Makers also 


of the new ADCO WEED-KILLER for LAWNS. 


25 tbs. (enough for 2,500 sq. ft.) $3.75. 








Let Ge... and SLEEP 


or play, we should manage our 
waking hours so that tensions don’t 
accumulate. We should use all our 
muscles, particularly the big ones. 

Two facts about sleep can’t be 
overemphasized. 

One: Whatever improves your general 
health will also improve your sleep. 

Two: Whatever improves your day’s 
accomplishments will make your sleep 
still better. 


Exercising'for Sleep: Animagina- 
tive little boy had nightmares. Con- 
vinced that they came from sleeping 
on his back, he made himself a 
leather harness studded with wooden 
pegs. Whenever he’d turn on his 
back in sleep, the pegs would prod 
him awake. It’s hardly surprising 
that in later life he became famous 
as Frederick W. Taylor, “the father 
of scientific management.” 

Taylor studied people engaged in 
many kinds of work. He found that 
by deliberately “wasting” a few min- 
utes now and then in rest or changed 
activity, bricklayers, steel workers, 
and others could greatly improve 
their output and finish the day far 
fresher than formerly. Are you prof- 
iting by that discovery? 

Don’t use the same faculties or 
sets of muscles continuously for long 
stretches. Don’t sit or stand too long in 
the same position. Just as turning in 
your sleep relieves certain muscles 
and organs, so does moving about 
while you’re awake. Desk workers 
should rise occasionally, sniff fresh 
air at an open window, yawn, and 
stretch. The woman who’s on her 
feet a great deal should occasionally 
flop onto a sofa or into a chair, and 
read a poem or look at a flower. Per- 
haps she needs more water. A neu- 
rologist tells me that jittery people 
rarely drink the 6 or 8 glasses of wa- 
ter daily they should. 

Be kinder to your eyes. Night-wrecking 
tensions and headaches often come from 
eyestrain. Focusing your eyes steadily 
on sewing or reading must be inter- 
rupted. Lift up your glances and 
send them over to a picture on the 
farthest wall. Now and then look out 
the window at some distant object. 


A SEDENTARY man of 55 whose 
waist is several inches smaller than 
his chest in spite of a tendency to- 
ward stoutness explains his happy 
figure by the exercise he gets right 
at his desk. Frequently he pulls in 
his abdomen vigorously a dozen 
times or more in sprightly hootchie- 
kootchie! Up goes his chest; back go 
his shoulders! Having his lungs well 
filled, he increases his oxygenation 
and improves body repairs and men- 
tal alertness. 

Most of us need more internal ex- 
ercise, and there’s a way to get it 
which is easier even for the woman 
at home than for the office or fac- 
tory worker who must steal his ab- 
dominal calisthenics on the sly while 
others aren’t looking. 

Here’s a tip which a Y. M. C. A. 
physical director has given hundreds 
of desk workers with excellent re- 
sults: Throw more load on your big 
muscles. As you walk, push yourself 
forward with your legs so you feel 
the muscles in your calves, thighs, 
and buttocks. And push back your 
elbows so you feel a tug in your up- 





[ Begins on page 20 | 


per arms, shoulders, and across the 
back. 


Eating for Sleep: Dr. VictorHeiser * 
says that the average healthy adult 
who needs only about 3,000 calories 
a day usually eats 6,000 a day or 
more if his means permit. Over 200 
Sood surveys prove that we eat too much of 
the rich and energizing foods. The tax 
this puts on our digestive systems 
lessens both our ability to work and 
to sleep. 

Highly spiced or seasoned foods, 
starches, sweets, and meat should be 
eaten sparingly, particularly at the 
evening meal. Much sleeplessness 
can be remedied by drinking more 
milk and eating more cheese, as 
wakefulness is often due to insufh- 
cient calcium intake. But may heav- 
en some day do something about our 
party refreshments! 

Between bridge hands we often 
stoke up with chocolates and hard 
candies, the very foods football play- 
ers eat even more sparingly to give 
themselves quick, abundant energy. 
Then we sit down to a high-calorie 
repast culminating in Molly’s special 
cake with that delicious inch-high 
chocolate frosting. No wonder we 
toss in the dark. We are all ener- 
gized to split a cord of kindling wood! 

When the millennium comes and 
Intelligence rules supreme, we’ll 
have a dairy lunch of crackers and 
milk for party refreshments at mid- 
night—or an oyster stew; piece of 
toast, and cup of consommé; or pot 
cheese garnished with onions. 

The lighter and more digestible 
these meals are, the better for us. 
Simple sandwiches, a simple salad 
perhaps. Better still, the wider use of 
the dessert party, where you arrive 
at the host’s home for the dessert 
you skipped at home. By getting 
there an hour earlier you can leave 
an hour earlier also, another sleep 
advantage. 


Working Toward Sleeping: But 
air and food and exercise aren’t all. 
We need a better approach to work. 
A famous lawyer once told me the 
secret of his success, which also ex- 
plained why insomnia and he were 
such strangers. 

“As a boy,” he said, ““my father 
frequently reminded me of William 
James’ advice to have one hard task 
every day and tackle it before the 
others.” 

More valuable even than a com- 
fortable mattress is the old sleep 
potion, “Something accomplished, 
something done, has earned a night’s 
re ‘~ 

Look back at sleepless nights 
you’ve spent and you'll find that 
many came because of disagreeable 
or difficult tasks postponed, and re- 
grets over misspent days when you 
didn’t half try! 

Hard jobs should be attended to 
in the morning, when energy is 
highest. Too often we reverse the 
program. The day that’s wisely 
planned for good sleep at night starts 
vigorously and lets down gradually 
into idleness at night. Hobbies fol- 
lowed in the evening shouldn’t be 





*Rockefeller Foundation hygienist, au- 
thor of “An American Doctor’s Od- 
yssey,” and many magazine articles. 
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too exciting or physically stimulating. 


Naps During the Day? Many 
celebrities famous for the quantity 
and quality of their work have been 
richly endowed with the talent of 
napping readily whenever they 
wished and in all sorts of places. 
Among them were Goethe, Shelley, 
Napoleon, Edison, and Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

One doctor who has coached 
many athletic teams believes that if 
you nap half an hour during the day you 
can subtract at least that much from the 
night’s sleep and perhaps more. Cer- 
tainly daytime naps are highly bene- 
ficial in relaxing the body and neu- 
tralizing the wastes of the morning. 

Even a cat nap of fwe or ten minutes 
can be tremendously refreshing. A famous 
surgeon, now quite elderly, naps a 
few minutes before every operation 
and is still going strong after an un- 
usually busy lifetime. More and more 
couches are being put in the rest 
rooms of business concerns for men 
as well as for women. 

But there remain the seemingly 
unavoidable worries that come after 
dark—about the family, about social 
problems, and a dozen other matters. 
Anxieties about money are the com- 
monest among sleep disturbers. 

The most serene woman I know 
tells me that from girlhood she has 
followed literally the advice of 
Quarles, an English poet who lived 
300 years ago: “Put off thy cares 
with thy clothes; so shall thy rest 
strengthen thy labor, and so shall 
thy labor sweeten thy rest.” As she 
prepares for bed, this woman men- 
tally imagines each garment as an 
offending worry which she removes 
and places where it can’t touch her. 


Worry is too big a subject to cov- 
er in an article. But in my talks 
with over 300 persons I’ve heard of 
many simple devices to keep worry 
from interrupting sleep. Here are 
a few: “I mentally go up to the 
attic and pack my worries in an old 
trunk and then come down and go 
to bed without them.” . . . “I shift 
my attention to some past vacation 
or other pleasurable event in my 
life.” . . . “‘I recall problems of the 
past that seemed beyond solution or 
endurance at the time, and find that 
many which seemed more urgent 
even than the present one either 
solved themselves or weren’t nearly 
as difficult as I thought they’d be.” 
. . . “I go over the day just finished 
and always find there were at least a 
few moments of freedom or pleasure 
in it; I give thanks for them and for- 
get the rest” ... “I imagine a large 
slate on which my troubles are writ- 
ten; a hand holding a sponge appears 
and rubs out each worry in turn.’ 


Asove all, we should stop worrying 
about the possible dangers of wakefulness. 
Medical opinion is almost unani- 
mous in agreeing that sleeplessness 
without “‘insomniaphobia” is prac- 
tically as refreshing as real slumber. 
Lie quietly. Let your mind dwell on 
past pleasures. Thousands of anxious 
insomniacs have been induced to 
practice this. One of two things al- 
ways happens. Either they become 
so relaxed that they fall alseep; or 
they may continue, year after year, 
to sleep less than the conventional 
eight hours without any noticeable 
or serious physical impairment. 





The fact is that sleep requirements 
differ in different people. Most of us 
require less sleep in summer than in 
winter. Twin brothers may have 
identical health and work, but while 
one may feel fit as a fiddle on six 
hours a night, the other may need 
nine. 

The one important question isn’t, 
“How much do you sleep?” but 
“How well are you?” If you’re 70 
and have never slept more than four 
hours a night, give thanks—so long 
as your health is normal. You’re 
simply one of the fortunates_ who 
don’t require as much sleep as the 
rest of us. 


* * * 


Ray Giles’ second article, giving 
sleeping recipes for better homes 
and bedrooms—telling you how 
to build, furnish, and manage 
the home to better your sleeping 
—will appear in next month’s 
Better Homes & Gardens. 





You’d Never 


Know the Old Place 
[ Begins on page 39 | 


about everything he didn’t want. 
But let Mrs. Fee tell it: 

“We wanted our house to grow to 
the land. But we had built it on the 
crest of a hill, and it had a raw, ex- 
posed look. We wanted our house 
to ramble, yet had built it ever so 
compactly. Our favorite building 
material is white brick; our house 
was gray clapboard. We like large 
living rooms; ours were small. We 
needed four bedrooms; we had two. 

“To solve our dilemma came an 
able architect, James E. Teague, of 
Fort Worth. His suggestions were 
delightful and surprising: ‘Why add 
bedrooms? Why not utilize the pres- 
ent rooms as bedrooms, then build 
on an entirely new living wing to the 
east and north? The exposures are 
ideal.’ 

“A glance at the ‘before’ and 
‘after’ plans shows how very sane 
these suggestions were. We were 
soon in the glorious welter of build- 
ing. Out of it came the house we 
sighed for—a long, low, rambling, 
white-painted brick house sidling 
into the slope of the hill, every room 
orientated to handle best the sun, 
the wind, the rain, and life close to 
the good, clean earth.” 

The total cost was $4,825. That 
included new heating equipment, a 
lot of new plumbing, and things like 
that. 


THERE you have them—two 
stories of revival; not hell-fire and 
brimstone revival—a more solid, 
lasting revival that pays half a life- 
time of dividends in good living. 








Spendthrift Wind 


Fall minted the maples to gold. 

The generous wind laughs with mirth, 
A spendthrift, who tosses the coins 
Of autumn leaves down. to the earth. 


—Helen Maring 
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Yes, even an undomesticated, clumsy-in- 
the-kitchen husband can rise and shine 
as a Salad Bowler. Give him an apron... 
some vinegar, 
. Crisp greens. . 
. a capacious salad bowl — 


a can of Wesson Oil... 
salt and pepper.. 
vegetables . . 
and turn him loose. 


That’s how easy it is to make a Wesson 
Oil Salad Bowl. And is it good! There’s 


flavor in every morsel. . 


greens and vegetables. So . . 
start him. . 


Iceberg lettuce 
romaine 
endive 

1 can cut anchovies 


Shred Iceberg lettuce. Separate leaves of chicory, 
romaine and endive. Wash, drain and chill. Com- 
bine greens with 1 can cut anchovies. Mix the 
Wesson Oil, saltand pepper, stirring it thoroughly. 
Pour this mixture over the salad to coat, tossing 
it so that the liquid covers all pieces. Just before 
serving, add vinegar and toss again. (If you prefer, 
you may let the salad marinate in the refrigerator 
for one hour before adding the vinegar.) Serve | 
either from salad bowl on table, or arrange salad 


on plates in kitchen for serving. 


HEARTY SALAD BOWL 


Use these ingredients and follow direc- 
tions given above for Wesson Oil and 


other seasonings. 


1 small head lettuce, chopped 3 tomatoes, peeled 
and quartered 


1 No. 1 can green beans, 
drained 


1 cup sliced radishes 
1 cucumber, thinly sliced 


For Salads -+ 





. fresh 


. with every mor- 
sel surrounded by pure, delicate Wesson 
Oil that brings out all the shy flavors 
of the good, healthful vegetables. 

Real success in Salad Bowling comes 
from the Wesson Oil, for its bland, de- 
licate flavor blends naturally with your 
. when you 
. or begin yourself . . 
this Salad Bowl career, make sure you've 
got Wesson Oil right at hand. Ask for it 
at your grocer’s, today, and try this de- 
licious Salad Bowl at lunch or dinner: 


MIXED GREENS SALAD BOWL 


% cup Wesson Oil 
chicory % cup vinegar or lemon juice 
% Leaspoon pepper 

1 teaspoon salt 


1 No. 1 can shrimp 
4 hard-cooked eggs 


Wesson 
Oil 


Waffles 
Frying and Delicious 
Vegetable Cookery 


AT YOUR GROCER’S 


- on 














KITCHEN TIME FLIES with a Kohler 
Cymbria Cabinet Sink! Its depressed 
drainboard and deep compartment ad- 
join Kohler metal cabinets and provide 
a complete kitchen work-bench. 3-inch 
ledge; long-reaching spout; rinse hose; 
Duostrainer; spacious cabinet with draw- 
ers .. . these help the Cymbria take 
the irk out of work, 


THIS “TWIN-BASIN™ 
MODEL SAVES TIME 
FOR BRIDGE 


THIS LUCKY HOUSEWIFE has a new Kohler 
Wellwin with two deep Duostrainer- 
equipped compartments—one for wash- 
ing dishes, the other for rinsing. It has 
a 3-inch ledge and ample cabinet space 


to keep things “where you want them.” 
No wonder she has more time for bridge. 


¢ Generations of experts have 
settled in Kohler Village to bring 
you top-quality plumbing fixtures. 
Ask your Master Plumber about 
the Cymbria and the Wellwin. 
About the rest of the Kohler line! 
Kohler’s F. H. A. Finance Plan 
brings Kohler craftsmanship 
within easy reach. Write for book- 
let, “Planned Plumbing.” Kohler 
Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis. 
FOR FREE BOOKLET 






KOHLERoFKOHLER 


PLANNED PLUMBING AND HEATING 







Please send me your beau- I 
tiful 24-page booklet, in | 
4 handscme colors, con- | 
taining new plans and 
color schemes for bath- | 
rooms and kitchens. Ad- | 
dress: Kohler Co., Dept. 
2-P-9, Kohler, Wisconsin. 
| 
| 
! 
J 


Ct EXPECT TO BUILD A HOUSE 
Ot EXPECT TO REMODEL 


Name 
Address —___ Ai cline 











Hooking in the Colonial Manner [| Begins on page 77} 


The hook itself should be only large 
enough to catch the rag strip and 
pull it thru. 

With the hook held in one hand on 
the surface of the stretched burlap 
and a rag strip in the other hand on 
the under side, pass the hook down 
from front to back and pull a loop 
of the strip thru to the height de- 
sired—low if it’s to remain uncut, 
higher if it’s to be later sheared. Con- 
tinue in this manner, placing the 
loops close together to form a com- 
pact texture. Draw the ends thru to 
the surface and cut the same length 
as the loops. When the work is done 
regularly and the loops are set close- 
ly together, little, if any, of the bur- 
lap will show on the back and the 
loops won’t pull out. 

Start at the top and work down- 
ward, laying in the design and filling 
in the background around it. Floral 
designs are frequently outlined with 
black or a dark color to accentuate 
the form. This should be done before 
filling in the color. 


When the exposed burlap has been 
covered well down toward the lower 
roller, remove the side ties, loosen 
the clamps, roll the finished portion 
over the upper roller, tighten the 
clamps, adjust the ties, and continue. 

When your hooked rug is finished, 
stretch it on the floor and steam- 
press it on the right side by passing a 
hot iron over a wet Turkish towel. 
Then leave it to dry thoroly. 

Altho many rug burlaps come 
with the designs tinted in color, at 
best they’re only suggestive and you 
may prefer to work with your design 
drawn in outline only (as in Photo- 
graph 1). You can then develop your 
color scheme as your fancy dictates. 
Always keep in mind that altho a de- 
sign may be more or less naturalistic, 
it needn’t in color adhere to Nature. 

Of the many styles of design ob- 
tainable, the ones most usable in the 
modern home are those with nose- 
gay centers framed with swirl or 
scroll motifs on a background of solid 
color—also the geometric or block 
type. Because this latter involves lit- 
tle, if any, shading or blending of 
color, it’s a good first lesson for the 
amateur rug-maker. At the same 
time it introduces enough variety of 
color to make it interesting, adapts 
itself to both large and small areas 
of floor space, and isn’t restricted to 
any one color scheme. 

Rugs in Photograph 3 show these 
types of designs. The following notes 
will help in working out similar de- 
signs to suit your own needs. 


Ruc A (Photograph 3) is com- 
posed of eight-inch green cross motifs 
outlined with three or four rows of 
plain deep rose. In the center of each 
cross is a small square edged with 
mingled tones of violet harmonizing 
with the rose. The remaining sur- 
face is filled in with variegated shades 
of rose in rows that follow the form 
of the outline. The rese medallion is 
violet and the center and back- 
ground are filled with the lighter 
shades of rose. This rug is interesting 
because of the related colors and the 
opposing movements of the lines. 
The medallion (Rug B) finishes 
about 25 by 40 inches. Roses are 
shaded with many blended tones of 


yellow accented with dark brown. 
Leaves are bottle green veined with 
gold, while the surrounding buds and 
small flowers are coral pink tipped 
with delicate yellow and framed 
with delicate leaf green sepals. Scrolls 
are alternately yellow veined with 
brown and brown veined with 
green, the sections worked in pairs 
alternately with light and dark. At 
the corners are bud motifs in deli- 
cate coral with light bottle green 
leaves and dark brown stems. The 
background is ecru and along the 
edge is a narrow Vandyke brown 
border in a darker shade, framed 
with a line of a brown-and-ecru 
mixture. 


Ruc C (Photograph 3) has a sim- 
ple, geometric, all-over pattern 
blocked off at five-inch intervals 
with half-inch stripes hooked in 
straight rows with a dark brown mix- 
ture. Material of this sort gives a 
blended color effect in a very simple 
way. The circular motifs are ringed 
with rows of solid color. First, the 
outline is laid with dark green, then 
the space inside filled in with shades 
of brown—one row each of medium, 
light, and dark, then one row of 
orange for accent, and again medium 
brown. To avoid monotony, have 
one motif in warm tones of golden 
brown, the next in the grayed or 
beige tones, alternating them thru- 
out the rug. The background space 
between the circles is the same thru- 
out—two rows of light green next 
to the dark green outline, then light 
ecru until the space is filled. 

Because chair-seat mats are popu- 
lar with hookers, we’ve pictured for 
you four different styles. Mat D, 13 
inches in diameter, looks well on al- 
most any wood-seated chair or stool 
top. The 15-inch-square Mat E is 
planned for an old-fashioned corner 
chair but might be used on any 
square seat. Mat F is designed for an 
armchair and finishes about 15 
inches in depth at the center and in 
width across the front. Or Mat G 
gives you a 12- by 14-inch oblong 
with curving outlines. 


Quaint and old-timey is the ar- 
rangement (Mat D) of garden lilies 
—white shaded with beige tones in 
the petals, the back of the flower cup 
worked with mingled tones of light 
green, dark beige, and touches of 
orange and coral. Leaves are beige, 
veined with jade green, and buds 
are marked with lines of coral and 
orange down the centers. The back- 
ground is black and the border is 
made up of mingled tones of beige, 
then one row each of light and jade 
green along the edge. 

The Victorian nosegay (Mat E) is 
naturalistic in both form and color- 
ing. The pink, blue, and lavender 
flowers are veined with darker tones, 
the white lilies are shaded with gray 
and have brown stems. All larger 
leaves are a rather bright emerald 
green veined with golden brown, and 
the three slender ones are brown, 
shading darker toward the base and 
heavily veined with bottle green. 
The background is black and a sin- 
gle line of brown frames the edge. 

The fruit design (Mat F) is worked 
in plain color against a background 
of mixed tones of beige. The border 











WOOD IN CANS IS 
SAVING OUR HOME 
AND MY MONEY. 





E THT j 





FOR HOUSEHOLD REPAIRS 
Now if you have a broken chair—loose 
caster—crack or nick in woodwork, floor, 
plaster or tile—loose drawer pull—do a quick, 
expert job of repairing with this wood 
in cans—PLASTIC WOOD—that han- 
dles like soft putty and hardens into 
wood—wood you can carve, paint, and 
drive nails and screws in- ¢ 
to. Paint, hardware stores 
sell PLASTIC 
WOOD for 25¢ a ; 
tube, 35¢ a can. aes 


PLASTIC WOOD 



















Pets or Poul- 
d, try;Gets Rats 
ZB Every Time. 


from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
by U.S. Dept. Aer. (Bul. 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage each rat does 
costs you $2.00 a 
year. K-R-O Co, 
Springfield, O. 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 


KR. 


try Batteries 
Reduce Cost—Speed Production kabel re rely lv " 








DT Pioneer 












Complete line of Battery Equip- 

ment for Chicks, Broilers, Pullets \ 

and Layers. Thousands are mak- - 

ing money the ARNDT way. Wes 


FREE Booklet tells the whole 
story. Write for it. 


M. H. ARNDT MFG. CO. Trenton, N. J. 


rr arly ana 


— \ 7 Offer, post paid— 
+ 100 for $1. Order 

oa Ore be book Sree. Low prices. ! 
W. Atiee Burpee Co., 111 Burpee Bidg., Phila. 















Oregon-Grown Lily Bulbs 
Write today for our illustrated catalogue con- 
taining cultural instructions and descriptions of 
over 100 varieties of Lilies for Fall Planting. 


EDGAR L. KLINE - Lily Specialist - Oswego, Oregon 








NARCISSUS ¢ Bus isc 

10 Bulbs 25c; 45 Bulbs $1.00 Postpaid 
Sweetly scented. Their broad ls of purest white 
surround nch green eyes edg dey scarlet Garden 
favorites for cutting FREE 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
dD. 6, we \COMA WASHINGTON 













eonies 


4 ; for $1. 7 posspeid. NGE pated. THERES a1 
shaggy. +E 9.7 coppery sal- 
mon; G Br ,ESSE RT 8.7 carmine. sa 


LAWRENCE NURSERY ELMHURST, ILL. 





‘iv STASSEN’S 


FALL FLOWERING CROCUS 
pe Bs nays Crecus that will bloom in your 
. Perfectly 





Gardens, Box 23, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, 





















Leh FLEA POWDER 
WORTH BARKING FOR / 


@ This new quicker-killing Pulvex 
not only kills all the fleas (as did the 
old Pulvex) but .. . IT KILLS THEM 
100% FASTER. None revive to re- 
infest. No fleas survive Pulvex! 
CAN BE APPLIED ON A SINGLE 
SPOT to kill fleas; but when dusted 
all over, it also kills lice, dog ticks, 
sticktites, and protects your dog 
against fresh infestations for several 
days. For quick- 
ness, certainty 
and completeness 
of kill, this new 
quicker-killing 
Pulvexissupreme. 
At pet, drug and 
dept. stores, 50c. 


THE new Quek KILL 


ULVEX 


FLEA POWDER 


CAN BE APPLIED ON A 
SINGLE SPOT © 


wre wees . 





















"WHY SEED LAWNS 
in the FALL ? ” 






IT EXPLAINS 


LAWN CARE is a 
FREE bulletin 
chock-full of timely, 
usable facts about seeding 
...feeding ... weeding. Lovers of 
beautiful lawns find it indispen- 
sable. C. A. Rhodes of Standish, 
Mich., writes, “I have never read 
a more complete series on the care 
pf lawns."’ Louis F. Gerber of East 
Orange, N.J., says, “LAWN CARE 
is the most interesting publication 
I have ever come across. It gives 
the amateur gardener just the ad- 
vice he needs.”” © LAWN CARE is 
FREE. Ask for it today. » » 


©. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 
54 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 
4 


FA Ad. 


SCOTTS SEED maéca BEAUTIFUL LAWNS / 



















"100th Anniversary"’ 
BULB CATALOG FREE 
Send at once; get choice bulbs ; 
plant early; have fine flowers 
next spring. Reasonable prices. 


Henry A. Dreer, 123 Dreer Bidg., Phila., Pa. 











LUEBERRIE A PROFITABLE 
ORNAMENTA 
the first to raise CULTIV ATED BLUEBERRIES. 
white blossoms; leaves change from green to red; 
cree, fac tlet Suecnch geet aee Pa 
seexbedince ‘Ghai arson Pec one 
kinds. Write now. 
Whitten-Ackerman Nursery, Box 7, Bridgman, Mich. 











W. Atlee Burpee Co., 112 Burpee Blig., Phila. 
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background iixture is dark brown 
and white. The melon is striped with 
brown and worked with greenish 
browns and pinky beige. There are 
many shades of purple in the grape 
cluster—just a few loops of each to 


give form to the individual globes. 1 


Grape leaves have intermingled 
shades of rust, brown, and a little 
dark green. Many intermingled 
shades of yellow and raspberry pink 
are used in both the peach and pear. 
The apple is red. If uncertain as to 
shading, better secure a colored 
study of fruits to use as a guide. 


Mixtures are combined with 
plain colors in working the small 
flowers on the oblong mat (Mat G). 
Roses are yellow shading to orange 
at center, where the petals are out- 
lined with a brownish-tan mixture, 
and grayed tones are introduced for 
shadow effects. The round forms are 
done in combinations of blue, or blue 
and a mixture ringed about a center 
and so varied in shading that no two 
in a cluster are quite alike. Small 
flowers near the edge are pink. Fo- 
liage is dark green, veined with the 
brown background edged black. 
Mats or rugs that are curved or 
rounded can’t, of course, have their 
edges worked thru a double thick- 
ness of burlap, as previously de- 
scribed. Instead, be sure there’s a 
sufficient margin so that when the 
hooking is finished and removed 
from the frame the edge can be 
turned and neatly sewed down on 
the back. For a final, neat finish, 
cover the burlap hem with sturdy 
black herringbone tape of the kind 
used by upholsterers. ‘Then press flat. 


Rugs in photographs courtesy of 
Caroline F. Saunders, Clinton, Massachusetts 





@ SERVE EASILY: Whether 
tea to a foursome, a tray of 
desserts for seated guests, or 
as a come-and-get-it buffet, 
arrange it on this folding cart 
in the kitchen, and roll it! 
A-26 ensemble, $17.50, has a 
walnut-finish base, 16- x 25- 
inch large tray, cutting board 
and knife, and 4 lap trays, 8 x 
9 inches. All trays are walnut 
plywood, stain-proof. You 
may have the base finished 
in maple or other color for 
an extra $1.50. [ Haskelite 
Mfg. Co., 208 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago. We show 
Spode’s Pink Tower china. 
It isn’t, of course, included 
with the tea cart. |—A. J. O. 




















THIS TABLE-W ARE 


TAKES 1093 
TRIPS A YEAR 


WITH NO SIGN 
OF WEAR OR 
TARNISH 


Dining-room to dishpan 
and back again three times 
a day ... is it any wonder 
that most table-ware looks 
battered, scratched and un- 
sightly after a few years? 


Today you can detour 
disappointment. You can 
obtain patterns fashioned 
by master craftsmen from 
a lovely new metal .. . 
Armco Stainless Steel. 






















This gleaming metal will 
not tarnish. It has no plat- 
ing to chip or wear off. It 
cannot be harmed by food 
acids. Its beautiful, hard 
surface is highly resistant to 
scratches. And so easy to 
clean. Look for the Armco 
triangle when you buy. {tis 
the trademark of lifetime 
stainless, whether used in 
table-ware or other home 


products. 


ARMCO 


STAINLESS 
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FF reedom from worry about sludge, car- 
bon, corrosion or inadequate lubrication. 
Satisfaction in knowing you use an oil 
of superlative quality, that will make 
your car run better, last longer. 

Quaker State accomplished this scien- 
tific miracle . . . oil purity . . . in the 
economic interest of every car owner. In 
four great, modern refineries the finest 
Pennsylvania crude oil is freed of every 
impurity. Every drop is rich, pure lubri- 
cant. Try Acid-Free Quaker State today. 
Retail price, 35¢ a quart. Quaker State 
Oil Refining Corporation, Oil City, Pa. 



































The Diary of a Plain Dirt Gardener 


[ Begins on page 8 | 


I’m delighted with Christopher 
Stone, a magnificent deep red with 
lots of bloom. As I put this down, I 
kept thinking of that dark red rose, 
Will Rogers, which Fred Howard, 
the originator, showed me in Cali- 
fornia last month. I don’t have it, 
but I'll bet I do by next year. He has 
another new red, President Boone, 
that’s also on my list to get. 

Faience is a lovely two-toned rose 
in soft peach and cadmium yellow. 
A two-toned pink that has given lots 





“She fell in love 
with the begonias”’ 


of rich, large bloom, full of character 
on a sturdy plant is Nellie E. Hillock. 
Snowbank is a large-flowering, white 
polyantha, or monthly blooming, 
just smothered with white blooms all 
the time. A good companion to this 
is Springtime, a semidouble, apple- 
blossom pink of the polyantha type. 


Gent. 2/ Up to Aurora today to 


be on the program of 
the Portage County Garden Club. 
After the meeting a little woman 
with graying hair came up and in- 
troduced herself. She was Mrs. Aus- 
tin, one of the best known gladiolus 
originators in America. Everybody 
knows her Evelyn Kirkland. She has 
been ill for several years and unable 
to continue with her work. 

Then Carleton Lowe, of Chagrin 
Falls, a florist who specializes in 
Tuberous-rooted Begonias, intro- 
duced himself. He grows 75,000 of 
these. Bless my soul if he didn’t have 
a box of blooms for me to take home. 
You should have seen Maggie pounce 
upon them when I arrived. She had 
fallen in love with the gorgeous 
blooms of these Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias when she saw them grow- 
ing at Vetterle and Reinelt’s place 
in California in July. 

This firm is the largest grower of 
these begonias in the world—around 
two million plants a year. Frank 
Reinelt’s new hybrids are now 
looked on as being the finest in the 
world—of large size, of such glorious 
colors I just can’t describe them. 
Tuberous-rooted Begonias are due 
to become quite popular in the next 
few years. 


ia snk eet ee Be be 


afternoon from too 
much hammering of typewriter. 
Went outdoors. No pep to work. 
Balmy summer weather back again. 
Time to make notes about new an- 
nual asters. Some call ’em China- 
asters, others fall-roses. I sat right 
down on the grass in a path, note- 
book in hand, and contemplated my 
asters. Then wrote in book. Before 
me were four new varieties, all 
worth telling about. 
One is Vick’s Supreme. It has 
large, shell-pink flowers—soft and 


delicate enough for a June wedding 
gown. The petals were a bit quilled 
when they first opened out, but they 
have become more flat as the bloom 
matures. The stems are long and 
wiry. Maggie has been itching to 
cut some blooms for the house. 

Another new one is Enchantress, 
wilt-resistant and of the Crego type. 
It is a new color in asters—a rich 
shade of salmon-pink, with large 
flowers and long stems. A third new 
one is a_ brilliant copper-scarlet 
called Beacon. 

But my pride and joy and the one 
that visitors rave over is the new 
Giant Comet type named Illusion. 
This Giant Comet type is itself out- 
standing, with the many blooms so 
close together that the whole plant 
can be cut at once for indoors. If 
left uncut it’s an unusually good type 
for bedding. Illusion is a_ pastel 
shade of apricot-pink. Elizabeth 
Bodger told me when I visited the 
Bodger Ranch last month that it’s 
especially attractive in a bouquet 
with some blue. She originated it. 

And by the way, the lavender- 
blue cupflower, Nierembergia, was 
especially attractive at Bodger’s last 
summer. I must order some seed of 
this grand blue-flowered edging 
plant. It grows less than a foot tall 
and stands alertly erect. It starts to 
bloom 15 weeks after seed is sown. 


Sonat. 24 Worked hard at desk 


this morning. At noon, 
as we sat at lunch, says Maggie to 
me, “Do you know what day this 
is?’’ No, I didn’t. Then I did. Gosh 
—it’s our sixteenth wedding anni- 
versary. And I hadn’t thought of it, 
much less buying the usual present 
—a new evergreen or something. 
But something had to be done. So 
I took her downtown to the China- 
man’s for a chow mein dinner to- 
night and to a movie. Afterward I 
bought her a magazine for a present. 
It was a 35-cent magazine, with all 
the fall fashions in it. Hope it doesn’t 
put fool notions in her head. 








NEXT MONTH 





Were going to talk about under- 
wear—warm underwear. That is, 
Edwin R. Steel, Jr. is going to advise 
you in next month’s Better Homes & 
Gardens about buying underwear— 
for your house, new or old. 

Of course, he calls it INSULA- 
TION; but by any name it’s good 
defense against the elements and 
high fuel bills. And Insulation-Ex- 
pert Steel brings you up to date on 
all the latest materials designed to 
keep your home warm in winter, cool 
in summer. You'll want to read 
** Make War on the Weather.” 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, 
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What Do You 
Know About Dogs? 


NEW 


52-PAGE 
PICTURE 
BOOK 


[ Answers to questions on page 65 | 


1. Mange is passed from dog to dog 
by a hardy little mite which works 
in tissues and hair follicles. No 
clean food will transmit it. 


2. Worms are transmitted usually by 
““cooties’”’—lice, fleas, etc. Clean 
meat will not cause tape worms. 





3. Nightly “misbehaving” can be cir- 
cumvented by putting your pet’s 
bed in a high box or paper carton. 
When nocturnal wanderings are 
curtailed, so should be the wet- 
ting. Seldom will a dog wet its bed 
a second time. 


Get This Book Before 
You Landscape Your 


Home Grounds! 
4. Put dog on diet of raw, lean beef 


and hard toast, with buttermilk to 
drink; add crushed charcoal (ob- 
tainable at drugstores for human 
consumption) to food; give dog 
more exercise. 


5. Warts shouldn’t be disturbed so 
long as they remain dormant. 
However, since warts and growths 
are forerunners of malignant dis- 
eases, if they appear irritated or 
inflamed, the dog should be taken 
to a veterinarian and the wart 
removed only by a professional. 


THE wrong shrubbery on your 
lawn, the wrong fence around 
your garden cost just as much as 
the right ones. Even more, when 
you consider what such mistakes 
can cost in damage to your good 
taste, your reputation for know- 
ing what is what. Why take any 
chances? Better Homes & Gardens 
new book, “See How to Plant 
Your Home Grounds,” solves all | 6. 
your landscaping problems, elimi- 
nates all uncertainties. Fifty-two | 7, 
pages of garden charm and beau- 
ty. Three hundred illustrations 
and diagrams of home grounds 
that have done themselves proud, 
yours to look at and learn! Price, 
only 25c. Order your copy today! 
When writing, address 7709 Mere- 
dith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. | 9. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


”™ DAFFODILS 
On 


A female should be spayed before 
2 years of age. 


A chow is aristocratic, aloof, quiet, 
hardy, and usually free from minor 
ills, fleas, and odor; ordinarily re- 
spects but one master. 


8. Cod-liver oil promotes strong, 
steady growth and proper develop- 
ment; guards against deformities; 
stimulates healthful qualities, such 
as good appetite. 


There’s no deadline. If papers 
were in order, a dead dog could be 
registered. (Fee is $2 up to 18 
months, $4 thereafter.) Let your 
conscience be your score-judge on 
this one. 





10. Rabies (“‘mad dog’’) is caused by 
a germ that works only in blood 
and nervous systems; transmitted 
by saliva; enters thru bite or 
abrasion in the skin. Rabies is not 
contagious (it’s infectious) in the 
correct meaning of the word. 
Physical ailments will not result in 
rabies. Mad dogs do NOT froth 
at the mouth. Even with genuine 
symptoms, no dog should be de- 
stroyed until it has been locked 
up and observed for ten days. 







8 Bulbs 25c 
35 Bulbs $1.00 
POSTPAID 


OLDEN SPUR, large Golden Yel- 
low trumpet. One of the first to 
flower in the garden. Easy and 

fascinating to grow indoors. 


> 
& BULB CATALOG FREE 
























WRB Briand 
& 5%, PEONIES 
Ae, Fae ORS At the Window 


Bria ok stock of Peonies to choose 
from—70 acres of the “Cream 
of this Flower” with 70 years of 


"experience back of it. . .Amer- You are standing at the window 
Lilacs. a 4 cls | wonder what you see— 
Fine Does fancy weave her flimsy thought 
O'er sky and bird and tree? 
Do dreams enmesh with silken net 
The tinted blooms so gay? 
Or do your thoughts with skylarks 
soar— 


And drift to far away? 





to date” Irises. FREE CATALOG, fully 
describing Brand Famous Peonies, French 
Lilacs, Irises, new flowers, etc. is yours 
for the asking. Write for your copy today. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


131 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 


Exquisitely beautiful dwarf 
Iris from France. Easy to 
grow. Fine cut flowers. Pre- 


id. Stamps are accepted. for 
Send for free catalog. 25c 
JARDIN DES IRIS, Dept. B, Battle Creek, Mich. 








The bird will be your messenger 
To fly from tree to tree, 

Till last he reaches journey's end 
And sings your message free. . 





PEONY BARGAIN OF THE YEAR 







Richard Carvel (bright crimson), Wal- 
ter Faxon (pink), Mrs. Edw. Harding 
(white), Jap Fuyajo (red). Ideal for 
small gardens. ..superb quality. . .3 
to 5 eye divisions. . .full season bloom 
...guaranteed healthy stock. . .order 
from this advertisement today. 


AUGLAIZE GARDENS, van wert omo 






You are standing at the window— 
| wonder what you see. 














—Betty Landon Carter 
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F-M Hopper Feed Automatic Coal 
Burner—Can be installed in your 
heating plant in a few hours. Low 
hopper—easy to 
fill. Fiveminutes’ 4 
attention from — 
you once 
a day— 
the auto- 
matic coal 













FREE Book Shows Why F-M 
Automatic Coal Heat IS Better... 


F-M Automatic Coal Burners are pre- 
cision-built throughout by one of the 
finest and oldest engineering organi- 


zations in America. They are not a side pra does 
line. The F-M stoker division has its : 
Mail Coupon Now 


— ee 

® Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

® Stoker Division, Dept. 29 
600 S. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, IIL. ' 

Gentlemen:([] Send me free book— 4 

Automatic Heat without Cost Penalty 4 

—and letters from satisfied owners. 4 

©) Make a free check-up of my pres- ' 

ent heating plant and let me know 4 

' 

x 

t 

' 

| 


own manufacturing plant—its own re- 
search laboratories—its own engineers. 
Get the whole story of F-M automatic 
coal heat before you buy. See why it is 
clean, drudgery-free, safe, dependable, 
and economical—even more econom- 
ical than hand firing! 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE ,<x 


j hog) 
AUTOMATIC COAL BURNERS ary) Street NO...cccccccceses TTTTITT TTT 
for Homes, Large Buildings, Industry 

















what a Fairbanks-Morse Automatic 
Coal Burner will do for me. 
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NATIONAL MOWER CO, 
834 Cromwell St. Paul. Minn 
Sickle mower, power driven rub- 
ber tired, cuts low or high 
grass, hay, weeds, on level 
or rough. Six times 
as fast as a scythe. 
Write for Catalog. 





Get Your FREE COPY, 
Send for Van Bourgondien’s 1938 
Bulb Catalog and Planting Guide— 
the world’s most beautiful Guide to 
fine bulbs. Contains valuable infor- 
mation about quality bulbs of proven 
merit, grown in our own nurseries at 
Hillegom, Holland. 32 pages, and 
over 80 illustrations, reproducing in- 
dividual blooms in all their gorgeous, | 
natural colors. Write for your FREE | 
copy NOW. } 
Van Bourgondien Gros. } 
Dept. 38 Babylon, L.1., N. ¥.) 
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Send me Wall-Tex portfolio 
' with | iMlustrations 
and Wall-Tex swatches. 
























FOR YOUR | 


Fis PLANTING | 


Not just the usual average size 


ones you can pick up anywhere. 


Not that kind, but top size, top 
quality ones, the best yous 
money can buy, and still be 


agreeable to you in price. 


Then turn to Wayside’s new cata- 
log. In it you’ll find in addition 
to the standard varieties, a sur- 
prisingly large collection of rare 
and little known bulbs. Also fine 
new Iris, tree Peonies, new Roses, 
rare Oriental Poppies. 


Special Offer of 
Tulips for Cutting 


25 Bulbs—all different ....$1.75 
50 Bulbs—all different .... 3.00 
100 Bulbs—all different .... 5.7 


NEW CATALOG 





Send for new bulb Catalog. Illustrated 
in full colors. Contains oilers of New 
Iris, rare Oriental Poppies, Tree Peo- 
nies, New Roses. 





Imported Dutch Bulbs 





Pat. Reg. 
i6 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 


‘ 

















30 GIANT DARWIN TULIPS, ASSORTED ee ‘Ste 
12 Red Oriental Pop os =! ag L vena . 1,00 
10 Red Russian or Regal Lilies........... 1.00 
30 Iris, six best f-¥.- wales kas exienade 1.00 
6 Peonies, Maxima, Superba, Kosenf -_ ::“T00 
10 Red Barberry or 10 Red Spirea, 2 yr.. (00 
12 Red Tartarian Honeysuckle, 18 inch. 1.00 
20 Spirea VanHouttel, i8 inch............ 1.00 
10 Gooseberries or 10 Currants, 2 yr....... 1.00 
12 Welch's Concord Grapevines, 2 yr....... 75 
56 Asparagus and 12 Rhubarb. ace Rae 
200 Dunlap and 100 Gem Strawberries... .. 2.00 
Prepaid. Order from this ad. Catalog Free. 
WELCH NURSERY, SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
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155 John Street 








LAWNS... 


* os oe 
that imspine pride | 
YOU, TOO, can have a lawn that 
the envy of your neighbors—a lawn that 


stays fresh and green all summer, that is free 
from brown spots and requires a minimum 
of attention. It’s easy when you build your 


wn on soil conditioned with PIC Emblem- 


Protected Peat Moss. 


Our Free bulletin on “Lawns”’ tells how to 


build lasting beauty into your lawn—how to 
provide a reservoir for moisture and plant 
food in the root area that will save on water- 
ing next summer. Send for your copy of this 
helpful bulletin today. Address Dept. BHG-9. 


PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Div. Peat Import Corporation 
New York, N.Y. 


PEAT MOSS 
Enblon Protected 





My Garden Blooms All Winter 


greenhouse and you'll see varieties 
suited to a cool greenhouse—and by 
that I mean 50-degree night tem- 
peratures. You’ll see browallias, fuch- 
sias, begonias, bouvardias, gerani- 
ums, nasturtiums, stocks, butterfly- 
flowers, primroses (the Primula 
malacoides), and three varieties of the 
cupflower—Nierembergia frutescens, 
gracilis, and hippomanica. You'll see 
spring-flowering plants like Guern- 
sey-lily, Star-of-Bethlehem, and 
Moraea. 

It’s up to you whether you grow 
plants in pots or in benches. I prefer 
pots. They’re easier to care for. They 
are easier to move to achieve the 
best color combinations and foliage 
contrasts. I set the pots in a layer of 
crushed bluestone spread over the 
benches. Bluestone is clean, looks 
well, and helps retain moisture with- 
out encouraging slugs. 


THERE you have the story of my 
lean-to. It’s there that I dig and pot 
and cut my own blooms while new 
cold waves sweep down outside and 
the newspapers make headlines of 
“Blizzard Grips State; No Relief in 
Sight.” 

My winter gardening isn’t all tied 
up with my lean-to, however. In my 
enthusiasm I soon was itching for a 
low-cost way to expand. And a pit 
greenhouse proved the way. A na- 
tive of the mint-julep country, it’s an 
unheated pit in the ground topped 
with glass—a kind of cross between a 
regular greenhouse and a coldframe. 
It’s excellent for storing plants not 
in flower and for bringing violets, 
primroses, and other spring flowers 
along until they’re brought into the 
lean-to to bloom. 

To build our pit greenhouse, we 
excavated an 18- by 8-foot pit toa 
depth of 4 feet, put in a tile drain, 
then lined the pit walls with 8 inches 
of concrete. Hotbed sash slanting at 
an angle of 45 degrees for maximum 
light and heat form the south half of 
the gable roof. The north half is 
shingled. This shingled section and 
the gables are double-thick, and 
there’s insulation between layers. 
There are two doors in the shingled 
section for summer ventilation. These 
are sealed during the winter. The 
floor is soil, because the earth gives 
out heat. We covered it thinly with 
pea stone; falling down in mud does 
not become my dignity. 


I RARELY need artificial heat. I 
cover each sash with individual straw 
mats and two quilted bags of beech 
leaves before the sun goes down, and 
night temperatures don’t drop much 
below 40. There’s no danger of 
freezing the plants even in extreme 
weather, for the pit is wired with 
electricity, and no matter how low 
the thermometer falls, a small sun- 
bowl with the reflector removed pro- 
tects them. But it’s rarely needed. 

There are only two rules of opera- 
tion tacked on my memory board: 
(a) open the door for ventilation on 
sunny days; (b) water plants only 
when absolutely necessary, and then 
only on sunny days, for they'll be- 
come diseased if overwatered. 

I very clearly remember the sunny 
zero day I uncovered the sash but 
didn’t bother to let any fresh air in. 
A little later I pushed thru the snow 


[ Begins on page 14 | 


and went in. The temperature had 
ballooned up to 91! 

It does no good to raise the tem- 
perature to its limit to hold the heat 
during a cold night. The thermom- 
eter nose-dives to 50 degrees no 
matter if the pit is shut up at 60 or 
80, and from there it drops slowly. 


Au in all, the pit’s quite an in- 
dependent, grown-up affair. I can 
shut it up and leave it for two or 
three days, and it takes care of itself 
nicely. It’s steady-going, too—works 
year round without vacation. I root 
and grow cuttings of chrysanthe- 
mums and other greenhouse plants 
in spring and summer. Seedlings in- 
cubate in it. Summer-flowering bulb 
plants, such as begonias, gloxinias, 
and achimenes, are favorites in it. 
Chrysanthemums burst out their 
blooms from September to February. 
Primroses bloom in great clusters 
from late February to May. Violets, 
narcissus, and tulips are quite at 
home. A dozen violet plants set in 
the bench furnish a nosegay almost 
every winter day, and their fra- 
grance sniffed on a frosty morning 
seems almost too delicious for ordi- 
nary mortals to bear. 

Rock-garden alpines can hole up 
in the pit for the winter, and many 
dwarf tender shrubs, strange to 
northern eyes, can come sightseeing 
there. And for a smashing triumph, 
I grow such woody plants as azaleas, 
camellias, and acacias. They’re love- 
ly even for the inexperienced. The 
possibilities for experiment are fasci- 
nating. 

And what did my pit greenhouse 
cost me? Complete, $200. If you’re 
just starting out with winter garden- 
ing, or if you can have but one type, 
I say take the pit. 


THERE are few hazards in my gar- 
den under glass. There are no burn- 
ing drouths, no floods, no frosts. 
Chickens can’t get in, nor rabbits, 
nor dogs. Only I. I can get in 365 
days a year, and I can dig, pull 
weeds, and loosen soil. Spring is 
perpetual. What more could I ask? 








Old Dog... 
New Tricks 





So YOU can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks? That’s what a lot of peo- 
ple think—and if you’re one among 
them, most certainly you’ll want to 
read about some dogs that actually 
go to school—and graduate with 
degrees! 

Read “‘ Colleges for Canines,” in next 
month’s Better Homes & Gardens. 





America’s famous Tulip 
Farm—the show-spot of 
Holland, Mich., the Tu- 
lip City—has issued its 
largest and finest cata- 
log, listing and describ- 
ing over 300 of the new- 
est tulip varieties, some 
so scarce as to bring over 
$10.00 each, but with 
145 of the most popular, 
Darwins, Breeders, Cot- 
tage, and Novelties at 

less than a dollar a doz- 

en. Seventy full color 

illustrations. Also in- 

cludes finest varieties of 

Narcissi, Iris, Crocus, 

Hyacinths and other 

quality bulbs. Get this 

new, exciting edition— 

NOW! Free to all flower 

lovers. 


ae NURSERIES, INC. 
Box 941, Holland, Michigan. 
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CHOICE TULIP E 


Famous Tulip City Collection of 35 domes- 
tie grown, blooming size bulbs, beautiful 
variety—postpaid for $1.00. An introduc- 
tory bargain offering of unequalled value. 
If order is received promptly, 

7 = will include up to 10 

pecials’’ in addition to 35 

esis at City” bulbs. Order Now! 











ORDER BY MAIL DIRECT FROM GROWER 
HOLLAND BULB CO., Dept. 49, Holland, Mich. 








BOTH these sturdy, 2-yr, field-growa plants | 
sent POSTPAID for $1. Act at once. 


“BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES” 


>\ your copy. * FALL STAR ROSE CATALOG d 
describes 178 best roses, shows 6S in full f{ ~ 
color. Your copy free. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. cs 
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FINE LARGE BULBS 


@ Grown in the cool, moist 
climate of Puget Sound where 
the finest bulbs are produced. 


8 bulbs for 25c 
35 bulbs, $1.00 


POSTPAID 
Your choice, red, yellow, pink 
; —or mixed colors. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE BULB CATALOG 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 
GARDENVILLE 
BULB GROWERS 
RFD No. 6. Box SI6B. Tacoma. Wash. 








Go rEreEnmal PLANTS $1.10 


Aeuileia, Fe 











14 beautiful varieties: Oriental POST- 

opr. Medal and Chinese PAID 

upinus, dbl. a dbl. Sweet William dbl. 
rit oenn Fant Canterbury 

FREE if you order today. “Satisfaction guaranteed. 

OSAGE, IOWA. 


Wrexham Gol 
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At these low prices, you can 

plant hundreds of Bulbs this fall at 
little cost — for a glorious spring garden, also 

potted plants. Order early, all you want! 


Trumpet Daffodils «xxx 
Favorite 4-star selection, all kinds 

of trumpets — yellows, whites, bi- 32 Bulbs $ 
colors, mixed—for beds, borders, or to nat- 
uralize. 3 Bulbs 10c; 32 for $1; 100 for $3. 


Regal Lilies 
Immense, fragrant white flowers .in 
July. Hardy, easy to grow; live for 15 Bulbs $ 
years. 8 to 5 ft. tall. Fine blooming-size 
Bulbs, 3 for 25c; 15 for $1; 100 for $6.50, 
Large Fragrant Hyacinths 


Showy colors — blue, purple, rose, 
pink. red, yellow, white, mixed. 15 Bulbs $ 
Bulbs 25c; 15 for $1; 100 for $6.50, 
Spring-Blooming Crocus 
Choice Bulbs — yellow, purple, 
blue, white and striped — all col- 100 Bulbs § 
ors mixed. 10 Bulbs 10c; 100 for $1. 


Giant Darwin Tulips 

) Largest bulbs, giant flowers, 
/ long stems. Scarlet, crimson, 25 Bulbs $ 
j/ rose, pink, violet, purple, lavender, white, 
yellow, mixed. 25 Bulbs for $1; 100 for $4. 
All Burpee Bulbs Guaranteed to Bloom 
Your bulbs will be mailed postpaid, at 
proper fall planting time, Order direct 
from this advertisement. 
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you will want Burpee’s Fall § 

Bulb Book — now ready to 
mail to you free — hundreds 
of finest flowers, many in full 
color, all at low 
prices to plant free- 
ly this fall—send 
name and ad- 
dress today. 
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HOLLAND-GROWN  $ 


TULIP BULBS~» 


LARGE BULBS, AVERAGING 4 IN. OR MORE 
AROUND. WILL BLOOM FIRST SEASON. Every bulb 
grown in Holland and imported for this sensational offer. 

Gorgeous Rainbow Mixture of Colors. Sure to Please. 
ORDERING MADE EASY. Simply cut out this ad, spe- 
cify which group you desire, attach your name and ad- 
dress and mall to us with amount. Bulbs will be sent 


postpaid to you. Safe 
delivery guaranteed 45 Bulbs only $1 
SAVE MONEY ON NAMED VARIETIES OF TULIPS 
Holland's newest and choicest varieties imperted for our 
customers. Large bulbs average 4 1-2 in. around. 
ONE OF THE MOST SPECTACULAR OFFERS OF 


REAL IMPORTED DUTCH TULIPS EVER MADE 
10 each of 10 finest varieties. 10 flashing colors, Each 


named: tabcied LOO Bulbs only $3 
Krider Nurseries, Middlebury, Ind.2* 








Write for FREE 
Copy “Glories ot 
the Garden” 
in color 














3% to 4 
inches around 







A $2.00 VALUE 
BULBS AVERAGE 4” AROUND 


A remarkable offer made possible by a fortunate cir- 
cumstance—forty fine, large, healthy, vigorous-growing 
bulbs, averaging 4" around, including Giant Darwin, 
Breeder and Cottage varieties, giving all colors: red, 

urple, yellow, pink, white and varitoned. Satisfactory bloom- 
Ing guaranteed or money refunded. We use this special value to 
introduce Kellogg’s satisfaction-giving flowers to discriminating flower lovers. 


Just pin a dollar bill to this ad, write your name on the 

SEND TODAY! margin and mail to us. We’ll send you the bulbs with safe 
aranteed. But this offer is limited to 30 days and can't be repeated — so 

AY to avoid disappointment. (West of Denver add lic for postage). 


R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 905, THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 














»-- bulbs crawling over 
each other after food 
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Spread Transplanting Energy 


K OLLOWING normal cycles, gardening zest reaches 
two peaks a year: one in spring, when the sap starts to 
flow; the other in autumn, as Indian Summer declares an 
extra dividend of mellow weather. To crowd all horticul- 
tural chores into these two spans is a natural temptation. 
Nevertheless, it’s one to be avoided, lest strictly seasonal 
duties in consequence be hurried thru in slipshod fash- 
ion, or shirked altogether. 

Spring, particularly to members of The Week-End Gar- 
deners’ League, ischaracterized by insufficiency of daylight 
hours. At least, often there appears to exist a paucity in 
which to accomplish the desired early feeding and rolling 
and raking and cultivating. Can’t something be done to 
compel the sun to co-operate more fully with ambitious 
flower-fanciers? Maybe there ought to be a law. 

Fall is better in this respect, but it could 
be improved. It won’t do any good to com- 
plain to your congressman, tho. From what 
I understand, congress is too engrossed in 
training geese to lay golden eggs to think 
of monkeying with the calendar. Without 
benefit of legislation, we garden-makers 
must go it alone—creating new lawns and 
naturalizing daffodils and redesigning bor- 
ders, despite the fact that even a pleasant 
Saturday holds only 24 hours. Is there no 
relief? 

Well, there is. In a nutshell, it’s this: Never put off until 
fall anything that can be done in summer. 

Now, don’t for a moment think I’m advocating dash- 
ing about bare-headed inviting sunstroke, in order to risk 
moving (with the added weight of a giant root-ball, of 
course) some shrub that would be perfectly happy and 
healthy if transplanted after its leaves had fallen. Far 
from it. Autumn jobs are for autumn, just as spring jobs 
are for spring. However, by cleaning up between-season 
assignments, fall is left open for constructive undertakings, 
relatively free from pressure. No one, naturally, relishes 
digging out a flower bed at high noon during the dog days; 
but the exercise may be fun before breakfast. An odd re- 
mark for a lazy man, isn’t it? Yet it’s because I’m too in- 
dolent to appreciate sweat for sweat’s sake that I, para- 
doxically, recommend early rising. To last him from 
spring to winter, a week-ender has only a limited store 
of energy. I’m all for spending it on the installment plan 
—a little at a time. 





Suppose You Happen to Possess, let’ssay, afew Bunch 
Primroses of a tint you admire. You’d like more of them. 
They could, to be sure, be grown from seed, but you want 
to make certain of the color. Should you wait until Sep- 
tember to multiply them along with all other hardy ma- 
terial? There’s no need to, you 
know. 

Some years ago, as a present 
from Mrs. Reddall’s Brook- 
haven, Long Island, garden to 
my own, I received several hose- 
in-hose type polyanthus plants 
of a particularly appealing 
creamy yellow. They’re beau- 
tiful, especially in combination 
with Wild Sweet-william (Phlox 
aivaricata) and late-blooming 
Poet Narcissus, and I’ve been 





Right now is time 
to move evergreens 














fortunate in increasing them. In my turn, I bestowed a 
dozen plants upon Phyllis Hoge’s brand new Bayville gar- 
den. She’ll no doubt pass them on in time to some other 
soil addict. Giving away perennials to other victims is a 
passion with most gardeners. 

My propagating routine is simple. As the flowers fade, I 
dig up the little clumps, separate them with transplanting 
fork or fingers, and replant the divisions. For five or six 
days I shade the new homes with strawberry baskets. 
(Any light and airy structure will do.) I guard against 
lack of moisture and the trick is done. By slipping in minor 
spurts of resetting in late May and early June, I’ve built 
up the stock without interfering with spring operations 
or piling on an extra ounce of fall work. 


Generally Speaking, Perennials may safely be di- 
vided after they’ve finished flowering. If this fact is borne 
in mind in considering iris, for example, that hardy favor- 
ite isn’t likely to become an autumn problem. (Admitted- 
ly, it is one in many gardens.) Most iris varieties spread 
rapidly. A solitary bearded iris root placed in your border 
will have produced by the following year, as a rule, four 
bulbous growths (rhizomes). In another 12 months, each 
of these will have thrown four more rhizomes—a total of 
16. They'll be crawling over each other in their search for 
food. No wonder experts advise us to take up iris every 
third year. The spent rootstock is discarded, of course, 
and only the firm, clean rhizomes are set out. The prac- 
tice thus tends to diminish trouble from borers, too. Rhi- 
zomes planted in July and August (the work can conven- 
iently be done a little at a time) usually make good roots 
and flower properly the next season. Waiting too long 
before dividing your iris may not only cause the plant to 
skip a blooming period, but also adds to the fall schedule. 

Again, the shifting of evergreens may be accomplished 
before autumn. While nursery-grown 
conifers will stand careful moving with a 
ball of earth almost any month, the two 
most favorable moments for a change of 
residence coincide with the two growth 
periods—April and August-September. 
The main considerations in transplanting 
evergreens are: Don’t let the roots dry out 
while the move is under way; and make 
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sure the plant has plenty of water after “Serawny, inexpensive in- 
fant evergreens wax big 


the move is consummated. General trans- 
planting precautions apply as well. But 
moisture content is vital to evergreens and that’s why an 
October soaking of recently transferred material is a 
sound precaution against winter. 

Specimens less than six feet tall are easy to handle. 
Larger ones may require special techniques and equip- 
ment, but two people with shovels and a square of burlap 
can readily manage young firs and pines and spruces and 
yews. To save money, I once carried on a tiny nursery in 
my backyard. Scrawny and inexpensive infant ever- 
greens were parked there and they were supposed to wax 
big and bushy (most of them did) by the time permanent 
quarters were prepared for them. We transplanted every 
third year—always in August—and, of the dozen or more 
we dragged from pillar to post, we lost two. 

A grand gardening month in every way is September. 
The weather is usually balmy; rains are gentle and decent- 
ly spaced; soil is fine and warm. But the most comforting 
thing about it—provided you’ve nibbled away at odd lit- 
tle July and August stints—is the feeling that there’s no 
rush. To members of The Week-End Gardeners’ League, this 
sensation is almost as reassuring as money in the bank. 
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